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EDITORIAL COMMENT 
APOLOGIA 


NE who attempts to influence 
public opinion in a time of 
grave crisis, especially one who 
criticizes the government in the 
midst of a war, should as far as 
possible make certain of the purity 


of his motives. So I 
Examination am glad to have 
of found a kind of ex- 
Conscience amination of con- 

science for editors, 
journalists, lecturers, radio speak- 
ers, in a piece by George Sokolsky 
in the New York Sun. He says: 

“Millions of us, millions of Amer- 
icans—perhaps even most of us— 
were opposed to our joining in this 
war. Our motives were mixed. 

“1. Some disliked Communism 
and therefore Soviet Russia. 

“2. Some have ancient grudges 
against Great Britain: some even 
believe that, once we entered the 
war, Great Britain would lose her 
empire. 

“3. Some recalled with bitterness 
our failures after the last war to 
cope with European intrigue. 

“4. Some perhaps had an undis- 
closed and even by themselves un- 
suspected admiration for the Ger- 
mans. 


“5. Some felt that our attitude 
toward Japan was wrong.” 

Using that list as one uses a table 
of sins in the prayer book I propose 
to examine my conscience here and 
now. To do so would be indecent 
were it not that some of the critics 
of the Editor and the Editorial pol- 
icy of this magazine have impugned 
my motives. By way of answering 
them I shall make my confession in 
public. If they believe me, well and 
good; if not, I shall at least have the 
feeling of content which every Cath- 
olic experiences as he leaves the 
confessional. 


UMBER 1. Do I dislike Commu- 
nism and therefore Soviet Rus- 
sia? 

Yes. The Soviet brand of Com- 
munism is atheist, materialist, anti- 
God, anti-Christ, and I think anti- 
man, that is to say, inhuman. 

Have I, under the influence of 
that dislike, been unjust to the So- 
viets? Caluminated them? Blinded 
myself to their virtues? 

I think not. I have said nothing 
of Russian Communism that I knew 
to be untrue. Nor have I purposely 
blinded myself to their achieve- 
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ments. The proletariat revolution 
has done Russia more harm than 
good. There may be virtues to off- 
set the purges, the liquidations, the 
forcible transfer of whole popula- 
tions but I am not 
aware of those vir- 
tues. To me the Rus- 
sian leaders seem 
more cruel than the 
Czars, and the Russian people in a 
worse plight than they were under 
the old regime. The question is not 
whether that opinion is correct, but 
whether I believe it. I believe it now 
as I have believed it since 1917. I 
cannot see that the adventitious cir- 
cumstance of our political and mili- 
tary alliance with Soviet Russia 
obliterates a fact, a fact that was 
proclaimed again and again by the 
press of America before the Stalin- 
U. S. A. alliance. A fact is a fact 
before, during and after an alliance. 
I do not believe in the elasticity of 
truth. 

Have I, as even some journalists 
of my own faith allege, visited my 
dislike of the Russian system on 
the Russian people? 

The suspicion is unfair and ab- 
surd. I don’t even know the Rus- 
sian people. It is said that there 
are only two or three million Bol- 
sheviki in a population of one hun- 
dred and seventy millions. It would 
be unfair to judge the Russian peo- 
ple on the basis of Bolshevism. I 
don’t dislike the Russian people. I 
pity them. 


UMBER 2. Do I cherish an “an- 
cient grudge against Great Brit- 
ain”? 

Perhaps. I do not know. If so 
it is deep down in the realm of the 
Freudian Unconscious—if there be 
a Freudian Unconscious. I was 
brought up to like the English. My 
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good father who influenced my 
character and my thinking habits 
more than any other man, cleric or 
lay, taught his children to have no 
racial prejudice. He was particu- 
larly insistent upon friendship with 
the English. Per- 
haps in our environ- No 
ment he thought Anglophobe 
such insistence most 
necessary. But he taught us to be 
friendly with Germans and French- 
Canadjans (with whom he had had 
close associations), with black as 
well as white, with Jew and Gentile. 
He was a wise man, wiser than 
some who are more learned. I 
have tried to be true to his teach- 
ing. I would confess it as a sin if I 
hated the English or the Jew, or 
the Russian, or the German. Some 
of my English friends have dropped 
me, but I have neither felt nor ex- 
pressed resentment. I understand. 
As for the British Empire: that 
is “something else again.” I don’t 
like it. Though I dislike it much less 
than I would a Germanic Empire 
or a Russian Empire 
or a Japanese Em- 
pire, I do not believe 
that any nation (my 
own or another) 
should conquer and dominate and 
exploit another people, red, black, 
brown or yellow. The British Em- 
pire did just that. It was built 
upon militarism, diplomatic fraud, 
cruelty and denial of essential hu- 
man rights. I shall be sorry to 
see it disintegrate, for the same rea- 
son that St. Augustine who had 
made a vigorous indictment of the 
Roman Empire was sorry to see 
that Empire fall to pieces. But in 
each case it had to be. 
Furthermore, I do not believe 
that any nation should extend it- 
self beyond the boundaries that it 
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can itself defend. The British Em- 
pire has needed and used, first the 
Prussians, then the French, and 
now the Americans. I don’t like to 
see my country made a prop to im- 
perialism. I don’t like to see my 
country’s fate involved in the fate 
of another. We have a right to our 
own existence. I do not assert that 
the British Empire is the only cause 
of the present war, but it is one of 
the causes, and perhaps the princi- 
pal cause. In the days of St. Joan 
of Are England’s incursions into 
France made war. St. Joan set to 
work to drive them out. “Don’t you 
like the English?” said her tricky 
judges. “I like the English in Eng- 
land,” she answered with inspired 
wisdom. I like the English in Eng- 
land. I don’t like the English in 
Ireland, or in India or in Shanghai 
or Hong Kong or Borneo or Malaya. 
Their presence in all the choice 
spots of the world boded no good 
for international peace. 


ie sum up: I would not do the 
British people an injustice. No 
magazine in the United States has 
published more articles by English 
writers than THE CATHOLIC Wor LD, 
and none has more sincerely rec- 
ognized the general superiority of 
English writers over our own. 
Twenty years ago I was warned by 
an Irish-American of great literary 
talent not “to go abroad” for ar- 
ticles. I understood and paid no 
attention to the adroit suggestion. 
Long before that, we 
were counseled by 
another good Irish- 
American friend to 
“be more Irish.” My 
predecessors and I have felt that 
we should be neither unduly pro- 
Irish nor pro-English nor pro-any- 
thing else. I say “unduly.” 


Catholic 
and 
catholic 
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UMBER 3, Have I “recalled 

with bitterness our failures 

after the last war to cope with Eu- 
ropean intrigue”? 

Yes. I do not believe that Ameri- 
ica can save Europe unless Europe 
sets about saving itself. The last 
sentence in a very good article, 
“The Case against the Jews,” by a 
Jew in the Saturday Evening Post 
reads, “The Jew will 
be saved when he 
saves his own soul.” 
Europe, too, must 
save its own soul or no one can save 
it. An English friend who sat in at 
most of the sessions of the League 
of Nations has told me that the 
delegates were playing politics. Sir 
Frederick Pollock, than whom no 
man on either side of the ocean was 
more strongly pro-League wrote to 
Mr. Justice Oliver Wendell Holmes 
(May 2, 1921), “I confess to grave 
disappointment at the war having 
left mankind in the lump no better 
nor even wiser than it found them.” 
What he says of-mankind “in the 
lump” I should say with emphasis 
of diplomats, especially of Euro- 
pean diplomats “in the lump.” 
They don’t want peace except if and 
when peace promotes their politics. 
In proof, see the quotations from 
Clemenceau, Lloyd George and oth- 
ers in Herbert Hoover’s new book, 
America’s First Crusade. It hap- 
pens at the moment to be popular 
to attack the expedi- 
ency of publishing 
such a book at such 
a time, but the evi- 
dence of chicanery, 
duplicity, mendacity, 
of hard-boiled “realism” and scorn 
of Wilson’s “naive American ideal- 
ism” is there in black on white. 

We cannot therefore “cope with 
European intrigue.” We shall do 
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well if we cope with American in- 
trigue. It is elementary common 
sense to put our own house in or- 
der before going all over the world 
to right the world. St. Paul said so. 
St. Paul was right. 


UMBER 4. Am I of those who 

had “an undisclosed and even 

by themselves unsuspected admira- 
tion for the Germans”? 

For Germans I have had and have 
admiration neither undisclosed nor 
unsuspected. For German philoso- 
phy in general I have a loathing. It 
is the philosophy back of Statism 
and of Schrecklichkeit. When all 
the universities of 
America from Cam- 
bridge to California 
were teaching Ger- 
man philosophy and 
considering a Ger- 
man degree all but indispensable for 
election to the faculty, THe CaTHo- 
Lic WorRLD under its past and pres- 
ent Editors was consistently attack- 
ing Germanism. German militarism 
I think to be a corollary of German 
philosophy. Nazi heathenism is the 
logical conclusion from Kant, Hegel, 
Schopenhauer, Houston Stewart 
Chamberlain, Nietzsche, Haeckel 
and Richard Wagner. Those phi- 
losophers sowed the wind: Europe 
reaps the whirlwind. The Darwin- 
ians played with the notion of the 
“survival of the fittest.” They 
meant the strongest, the most ruth- 
less. Haeckel had the courage of 
Darwin’s convictions. Adolf Hitler 
thought it time to stop playing and 
to put brute materialism to work. 
American and English enthusiasts 
for the Wagnerian operas took 
them as music. Hitler took them as 
sacred Scripture. He transferred 
Wotan and Thor from the stage to 
the battlefield. 


Germans 
or German 
Philoso- 
phers? 
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S for Hitler: time and again in 
these pages he has been rated 
as a madman. The term was used 
in the medical not the metaphorical 
sense. I am half in- 
clined now to go. Pro-Hitler? 
Pro-Devil? 
the conviction that 
Hitler is not merely a maniac but a 
demoniac. Yeats-Brown in Euro- 
pean Jungle says that you cannot 
understand his book unless you 
believe in a personal devil. Per- 
haps Hitler cannot be understood 
except by those who believe in a 
personal devil. I am no psychia- 
trist nor have I specialized in the 
theology of devil possession. But 
if Hitler, like the man in the Gos- 
pel, were to writhe on the ground 
and froth at the mouth, crying ob- 
scenities and blasphemies (perhaps 
he does) he could not do more harm 
to religion and civilization than he 
has done. 
So much for any lurking love I 
might be suspected of having for 
Hitler and Hitlerism. 


UMBER 5. Have I “felt that our 
attitude toward Japan was 
wrong”? 

Perhaps the best answer is to ex- 
plain that I am by way of being a 
bit of a Californian. I have a special 
liking for that state and its inhabi- 
tants. Years ago I was jokingly 
“elected” a native 
son. Perhaps I have 
taken on some of the 
Californians’ suspi- 
cion of the Japanese. In the present 
instance my heart is fighting my 
head in regard to the compulsory 
migration of American citizens of 
Japanese blood and their segrega- 
tion in concentration camps. It 
seems to be against the Constitu- 
tion. It looks like discrimination on 
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racial grounds to penalize the Japs 
for what their kin have done in 
the South Pacific unless we simi- 
larly penalize the Germans and Ital- 
ians for what their kin have done 
in Europe. I have recently been 
reading—as an allusion above may 
have indicated —the letters that 
passed between Justice Holmes and 
Sir Frederick Pollock. I wonder 
what either of them, particularly 
Holmes, would think about our up- 
rooting the Japs and pushing them 
around as Stalin has uprooted and 
shifted some millions of Russians. 
Holmes — that indefatigable cham- 
pion of the Bill of Rights—is gone. 
We cannot consult him. But if the 
transfer of the Japs from Los An- 
geles and San Francisco to Man- 
zanar were a jury case and I were 
on the jury I don’t see how I could 
vote for it. That’s the way I think. 
I confess I feel otherwise. In a 


showdown between thinking and 
feeling I hope I would give prefer- 
ence to the intellect rather than to 
the emotions. 


O far the examination of con- 
science along the lines suggested 
by George Sokolsky. It is only hon- 
est to add an item that he has 
omitted from his 
table of sins. It is 
the: most important 
of all—and the most 
frequently men- 
tioned. Why he has 
by-passed it I cannot imagine. It 
might be worded as follows: 
Number 6. “Some critics of the 
conduct of the war are actuated not 
by patriotism but by personal ha- 
tred of President Roosevelt.” What 
have I to say on that score? 
To be honest, I do not like Mr. 
Roosevelt. I was for him when he 
made his first campaign. His elo- 
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quent condemnation of the extrava- 
gance of the Republican Party and 
his excoriation of Mr. Hoover’s 
“prosperity around-the-corner, two- 
chickens-in-every-pot, two-cars-in- 
every-garage” policy warmed my 
heart. I had long been suspicious of 
post-war abundance and the conse- 
quent economic recklessness. Read- 
ers of this magazine may remember 
that as far back as February, 1929, 
I had indicated more than a suspi- 
cion that the bottom would fall out 
of the market and that “prosperity” 
benefited too predominantly the ul- 
tra-rich. So with the majority of the 
electorate I welcomed Mr. Roose- 
velt’s promises to reform the situa- 
tion, not “somewhat” as the first 
player says in Hamlet but “al- 
together” as Hamlet insists. With 
most Catholics I saw 
in Mr. Roosevelt, as 
candidate and for 
some months as 
president, an exponent and cham- 
pion of the social justice of the 
papal encyclicals: I had heard dis- 
quieting stories about him dating 
back to his days in the State Senate 
at Albany, but I discounted them as 
gossip or political animosity. I felt 
that at Chicago Mr. McAdoo, doubt- 
less with the approval of his candi- 
date, had “pulled a fast one” on Al. 
Smith, but I was inclined to think 
it just as well that a Catholic had 
not been nominated. 

When a much discussed article 
appeared in Harper’s in May, 1936, 
“They Hate Roosevelt,” I asked 
one who had made a study of his 
career and character, “Isn’t hate too 
strong a word?” He assured me 
that the anti-Rooseveltians cher- 
ished a violent antipathy that no 
word could express. I was sur- 
prised and answered simply that I 
hadn’t encountered any such hatred. 


Hail 
F.D.R.! 
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I certainly didn’t feel it, though I 
was at that time increasingly dis- 
trustful of the New Deal. 


) ibs a long story, but to make it 
short, I lost all confidence in the 
crusader. He had become more ex- 
travagant than any Republican ad- 
ministration had ever been, and it 
seemed to me that in 
the interests of one 
class of the popula- 
tion he had com- 
mitted as grievous sins as Mr. 
Hoover in favor of another class. 
He had apparently forgotten that 
significant sentence of Quadragesi- 
mo Anno and of Rerum Novarum, 
“Capital needs Labor and Labor 
needs Capital.” He had lost sight 
of the principle that class legisla- 
tion is dangerous and unjust. In 
Russia they were trying the dictat- 
Here we 


Farewell 
F. D. R. 


orship of the proletariat. 
seemed to be aiming at a dictator- 


ship of organized labor. One dic- 
tatorship may not be as bad as an- 
other, but they are all opposed to 
democracy. Al. Smith for awhile 
kept making loud outcries about 
President Roosevelt’s desertion of 
the democratic Party. Far more im- 
portant was his desertion of demo- 
cratic principle. 

Particularly I dreaded the inevi- 
table consequences of the Roose- 
veltian foreign policy. As Hoffman 
Nickerson said in an article on 
“President Roosevelt and War” in 
The American Review for January, 
1936: “Any schoolboy will tell you 
not to shake your fist at a fellow 
unless you are prepared to fight 
him; the other boy laughs and goes 
ahead as before, whereupon others 
laugh at you. Sitting firmly on the 
spoils of successful land-grabbing 
in Texas, California, and Panama, 
the United States are in no position 
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to ‘schoolmarm’ a proud nation like 
Japan over Manchuria. If we are 
not going to fight her, it would be 
wiser and more dignified not to pro- 
voke her.” 

Mr. Nickerson in that article 
quoted from Frank Simonds’ pub- 
lic letter headed “On the Burning 
Deck at Geneva”: “How can we be 
kept out of war if we continue to 
meddle where we will not accept re- 
sponsibilify and cannot otherwise 
exert influence? What is the use of 
going ‘on pretending that paper 
promises, Kellogg Pacts, and other 
similar parchments have any rela- 
tion to a situation in which great 
and free peoples feel their very ex- 
istence is at stake? Europe is about 
to fight over questions which the 
United States has fought about in 
the past and would again fight 
about.” Among those “great and 
free peoples” it would seem that 
Mr. Simonds included the Germans. 
If not under Hitler, they would fight 
under some other leader, with per- 
haps less Schrecklichkeit but with 
no less power and skill. 

Mr. Nickerson fired another shot, 
this time from the big gun of John 
Bassett Moore: “It seems to be 
peculiarly discreditable that there 
should now be proposed to us, un- 
der the name of peace or any other 
name, a so-called neutrality the 
chief characteristic of which is to 
be a rotating duplicity until some 
power which we have injured by it 
opens a justified fire upon us as an 
actual enemy.” 

Mr. Nickerson concluded: “If the 
United States will not promise be- 
forehand to join future wars which 
do not directly concern them, then 
it is mere, plain duty to be neutral 
both in words and in acts. How 
long it will take President Roose- 
velt and Norman Davis to discover 
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that there can be no half-way house, 
between neutrality and war, no one 
can tell—although either Signor 
Mussolini or Herr Hitler might 
make a good guess.” 

I need only add that in 1936 
these men and a hundred others of 
almost equal authority who spoke 
along the same line seemed wise to 
me. As I look back they seem pro- 
phetic. 

I was not conscious then nor am 
I now that my opposition to the 
presidential policy was due to per- 
sonal antagonism to 
the President. What 
I wrote of him in 
these pages I would have written, 
with just as much vigor, of Hoover 
or Harding or Coolidge. I still feel 
convinced of the purity and the 
patriotism of my motives. In this 
matter I cannot confess sin, and 
therefore I do not repent. 


Unrepentant 


HEN came the war in Europe 

and the danger of our getting 
into it. I thought we ought not. 
Were it not for Pearl Harbor I 
should still think we ought not. I 
am convinced that the majority of 
Americans felt as I did, and there is 
reason to believe that ninety per 
cent of the Catholic clergy and of 
the hierarchy were anti - interven- 
tion. The Pearl Harbor incident was 
as stupid as it was treacherous. 
With that one crazy attack the Axis 
Powers crystallized and concentrat- 
ed all public opinion in the United 
States against themselves. We went 
in because we had to go in. There 
remained no alternative but cow- 
ardice, ignominy and failure to ful- 
fill the duty of a sovereign state. 


OW that the war is on, and we 
are in a difficult if not desper- 
ate situation, why do some of us 
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still continue to criticize the Ad- 
ministration? Are we now if never 
before actuated by personal hatred? 

The supposition is ridiculous. I 
have said above that I am some- 
what of a Californian. Only some- 
what. I am by birth and training 
and sentiment and spirit a Boston- 
ian. All the Bostonian tradition 
of patriotism was instilled into 
me by parents and 
teachers from the 
time I arrived at the 
age of reason. My 
heart bounds and 
my blood leaps when I turn my 
back on Europe and Asia and re- 
turn home. If Walter Scott’s cri- 
terion is correct I love my native 
land. 


Boston 
to the 
Marrow 


—_ I love personal liberty. It 
is a passion with me. I have 
rebelled when I have experienced in 
my own case or in that of others 
a violation of the freedom and lib- 
erty that belong to a man because 
he is a man, made to the image 
of God, the liberty attributed both 
in the Catholic catechism and in 
the Declaration of Independence to 
the fact that man is endowed by his 
Creator with inalienable preroga- 
tives. Some months ago in his col- 
umn Walter Lippmann said — I 
quote from memory but I think 
with substantial accuracy—“unless 
you accept the revelation committed 
to the Mediterranean world nine- 
teen hundred years ago, and unless 
you also accept the philosophia pe- 
rennis you have no call to speak of 
the rights of man.” 

I had learned the “Mediterra- 
nean Revelation” in my catechism. 
I have loved it increasingly ever 
since. I have studied and restudied 
that philosophy. The deepest thing 
in my soul after my religion—to- 
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gether with my religion—is respect 
for the sanctity of the individual 
man, taught in the Gospel and 
adopted by the Fathers as the basis 
of the American government. That 
is what America 
means to me. And 
that is what I mean 
by Americanism or 
The American Way 
My patriotism therefore is 
no evanescent thing. It is not a 
mere emotion or a sentiment. It is 
a philosophy and a part of my re- 
ligion. I was scandalized when I 
came across the sentences in the 
letters of Justice Holmes: “The 
sacredness of human life is a pure- 
ly municipal ideal of no validity 
outside the jurisdiction. . . . Force, 
mitigated so far as may be by good 
manners, is the ultima ratio, and 
between two groups that want to 
make inconsistent kinds of world I 
see no remedy except force.” 

Sir Frederick Pollock replies: 
“As to the sanctity of human life I 
quite agree with you that there is 
too much fuss about it.” 

Strange! Two first-class intelli- 
gences unable to see that the only 
thing worth making a fuss about 
—except God—is the human soul 

and human life. 

The very heart of 

Hitlerism is disdain 

for human life. As 

the two statements 
stand (perhaps they can be inter- 
preted otherwise) they are of the 
essence of Nazism. 


The 
Value of 
the Soul 


of Life. 


ELIEVING, therefore, with all 

my soul and all its faculties in 
—let us now drop the phrase “Medi- 
terranean Revelation” and say what 
it really means—the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ; and accepting with an all 
but equal certainty the “perennial 
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philosophy” that goes back from 
Maritain and Mercier and Gilson 
seven centuries to St. Thomas 
Aquinas and from St. Thomas 
Aquinas seventeen centuries more 
to Aristotle, I loathe and fear and 
abominate Bolshevism and Nazism, 
the present Russian system as well 
as the German. 


ELL then, why not swing 

whole-heartedly into line with 
those who are trying to save Amer- 
ica and the civilized world from the 
horrible curse of heathenism? Omit- 
ting—to save argument—the fact 
that you cannot legitimately fight 
one heathenism with another, one 
tyranny with another, I continue to 
criticize those in charge of the de- 
fense of freedom because their ef- 
forts are not commensurate with 
their task. If, as Sir Frederick Pol- 
lock says “the business of making a 
new world is longer and tougher 
and less pleasant than even the most 
prudent of us foresaw,” it is equal- 
ly true that the business of winning 
this war is a bigger and tougher job 
than any one in Washington or at 
Westminster seems to realize. A 
few months ago it happened to be 
the vogue among certain “mouth- 
pieces” at the national capital to 
accuse the citizenry 
of “apathy.” The re- 
tort was hurled at 
them, “You are the 
persons that don’t realize what it is 
all about. You are apathetic and 
lethargic and therefore unpatriotic. 
It is you that need to be shaken and 
slapped and kicked and yelled at 
until you wake up!” 


Wake Up, 
Yourself! 


UPPOSE all criticism of the con- 
duct of the war were to die 
down or to be proscribed. We 
should have more Pearl Harbors 
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and Singapores and Dunkirks. We 
should have “politics as usual.” 
The brass-hats would be again in 
their glory. The swivel chair gen- 
erals could put their feet on the 
desk and snooze again. The New 
Deal propaganda would go on as 
usual. Strikes and jurisdictional 
quarrels between A. F. of L. and 
C. I. O. would continue. The ap- 
palling Blah Blah Blah of fools like 
Senator Pepper would go on and on 
as usual. The chairman of the 
House Military Affairs Committee 
would continue to lick the Japs 
with profanity: “Damn them, we'll 
be back.” The chairman of the Spe- 
cial Senate Committee investigating 
the war program (investigating as 
usual) would still be saying, ““We’ve 
got to make ready to make them 
pay for it.” Make ready? Did you 
say make ready? Make ready four 
months after Pearl Harbor? 

Vociferous asseverations would 
continue as usual like that of an- 
other Senator after Bataan, “We can 
knock Japan out of the war in three 
days” — now watch for the weasel 
words—“once we're ready to do it.” 

General MacArthur said of the 
Defenders of Bataan, “No army ever 
did so much with so 
little.” Sure! but 
why did they have 
so little? In Manila 
five years ago every 
officer was saying, 
“The Japs are coming. The Japs 
are coming. When they come they 
can take us; when they take us it 
will require four years of fighting to 
get the Islands back.” If Manila 
knew it, why didn’t Washington 
know it? If Washington knew it, 
why did the heroic defenders have 
“so little”? 

In the accounts of the fall of 
Bataan we read such phrases as 


Politics 

as usual; 
Blundering 
as usual 
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“forlorn hope,” “foregone conclu- 
sion,” “doomed from the start,” and 
sentences such as: “The wonder is 
not that they did not win, but that 
they were not battered to pieces”; 
“The air was full of enemy aircraft, 
but our men had only a pitiful 
handful of airplanes.” Is it trea- 
sonable to ask, Why? Why? and 
How long? How long? O Lord, 
how long? 


O get down to cases, who was re- 
sponsible for Pearl Harbor? 
Would it destroy morale to tell us? 
Did it destroy Japanese morale 
when General Homma was handed 
a knife and told to 
disembowel himself? 
Which is worse for 
morale, to cover up 
the real culprits and 
let the people think and say, “They 
are protecting some one higher up,” 
or to hold a court-martial, make 
a decision and clean up the dirty 
mess? 


“Morale” 
As An 
Alibi 


CCORDING to Clark Lee of the 

A. P. writing from Melbourne, 
April 10th, “the crews of our bomb- 
ers were standing by awaiting or- 
ders to take off” and were bombed 
on the ground just as at Pearl 


Harbor ten hours earlier. Who 
is responsible? If some high official 
of the Standard Oil Company or of 
General Motors or of the Ford Mo- 
tor Company, or Bethlehem Steel, 
made blunders like that, how long 
would he hold his job? Must the 
United States of America tolerate 
inefficiency that couldn’t happen in 
a private company, or that if it did 
happen would cause immediate re- 
moval? The reason that the Japs 
are—up to date—licking us is, for 
one thing, preparation, and for an- 
other the good old Samurai custom 
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of hara-kiri. How about a little 
hara-kiri on the part of those re- 
sponsible for our defeats? If we 
cannot hand them a knife, couldn’t 
we hand them a blue slip and tell 
them “you’re through”? 


S in large matters, so in small. 
What about those “sixteen un- 
identified commercial planes” which 
flew over Los Angeles? What were 
they doing up in the sky without 
reporting? And why do sixteen 
commercial planes fly in squadron 
formation? Or did they? And 
what about the “unidentified plane” 
that flew over—or did it fly over?— 
San Francisco on Ash Wednesday 
night causing a blackout while peo- 
ple were at church, after the assur- 
ance had been published, “No more 
rehearsals; the next time it will be 
the real McCoy”? And what about 
the submarine that sat on the sur- 
face and pegged away at the oil rigs 
of Santa Barbara for an hour, and 
remained in sight until sundown 
with not one plane appearing to 
molest it? I was in California at 
that time and for several weeks 
afterwards. I met not one citizen 
who believed a word about the 
planes over Los Angeles or San 
Francisco: and I heard some who 
declared that the submarine off 
Santa Barbara was one of our own! 
Do you trick the people and lie to 
the people for the sake of morale? 
Then what will happen when “the 
real McCoy” does come? Will the 
skepticism of the people be the oc- 
casion of several thousand fatali- 
ties? And who creates that skepti- 
cism? 


te more thought along these 


lines. Why may not a writer 
in a magazine—to be specific, this 
magazine — say what a hundred 


. the following forth- 
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newspaper writers are saying with- 
out let or hindrance? For example: 
in the Boston Globe 
and other papers for 
April 9th appeared 


That's 
Telling 
Them 
right utterance of 

Fletcher Pratt. He has been speak- 
ing of Bataan and Java, of the sink- 
ing of the Prince of Wales, the Re- 
pulse, the Dorsetshire and the Corn- 
wall. He continues: 

“They are all gone and the Jap- 
anese losses are nil. Why? It goes 
straight back to the high com- 
mands, the highest commands, in 
the cabinets, in Downing Street and 
the White House. We are being led 
into this war by a pair of wonder- 
ful and successful political leaders. 
A political leader is successful be- 
cause he can compromise, because 
he can find a middle road among 
conflicting claims and unite all 
parties in support of that course. 
This is what Churchill and Roose- 
velt have done in the political field, 
with the greatest skill. 

“Unfortunately both men have 
dabbled in military affairs, Church- 
ill far more than Roosevelt, and in 
the military field the very qualities 
that make the two men inspiring 
political leaders are fatal. This 
quality of compromise, of satisfying 
everybody is losing us the war by 
inches. It is throwing away in pairs 
and driblets naval power enough to 
have stopped the Japs cold. The 
one thing necessary was clear-cut 
decision to put all the strength 
there was into a blow at some spot. 
That decision has never been made 
at any time by our side; it can 
hardly be made by a political lead- 
er, thinking on political terms.” 

If any ersatz patriot feels the 
urge to lodge accusation with the 
F. B. I. against THe CaTHOLIC 
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Wor_p for copying that criticism, 
I suggest that he have the nerve to 
tackle the Boston Globe or The New 
York Evening Post for printing it 
first. I don’t know Mr. Fletcher 
Pratt. I hope he is a Bostonian. 
He writes like one. He is in the 
line of John Adams and James Otis 
and Robert Treat Paine and Wil- 
liam Lloyd Garrison. His article 
follows the tradition of good old 
Boston where patriots were born 
and bred one hundred and fifty 
years before these squeamish neu- 
rasthenic super - patriots appeared 
on the American scene. 


— might seem to be enough 
on freedom of speech in war 
time. We had some more in these 
columns last month from Walter 
Lippmann, Raymond Clapper and 
Wendell Willkie. By way of good 
measure let’s have just two more. 
William L. Batt, head of the mate- 
rials division of the War Produc- 
tion Board, says, “I am glad that 
this great nation is restless today. 
I am glad that we are critical. We 
want to get going, and that’s the 
way it should be. . . . There is still 
a grave question whether we are 
moving fast enough; whether we 
will get there on time, for we still 
have a long way to go.” 

Col. George Drew, Canadian lead- 
er, addressing the Cleveland Bar 
Association, says, “Freedom of 
speech and all that goes with it is 
essential to the preservation of our 
way of life. I do not believe that 
any war was ever lost by criticism, 
but I do believe that this war can 
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be lost unless the ruinous conse- 
quences of ineffective military or- 
ganization and inadequate training 
can be freely criticized by the press 
and by individuals as well.” 

The real fifth columnists are 
those who say, “Quiet! Silence! All 
will be well. Don’t worry. Just 
you sit tight and leave it to us.” 
That way fell France. The govern- 
ment was bungling: the citizens 
shrugged their shoulders. “Cry out, 
cease not, lift up thy 
voice like a trump- 
et,” said the Lord to 
Isaias. Was the 
Lord hostile to Is- 
rael? Was the prophet traitor to 
Israel because he cried out? Israel 
killed him. Israel in consequence 
is now suffering. Absit omen, but 
if somebody at the top doesn’t wake 
up and stir up, our nation may be 
humiliated again as it was at 
Hawaii. The next time it may be 
for keeps. 


Like 
Prophets 
of Old 


CANNOT but realize that what 
commenced as an examination 
of conscience has ended as self- 


vindication. But that’s the way I 
feel, not repentant but militant. Any 
man who impugns my loyalty, lies. 
Any man who attacks me in the 
name of a purer patriotism is a 
hypocrite. It used to be said of 
Archbishop Ireland and also of Car- 
dinal Gibbons, “He has the faith of 
St. Peter and the patriotism of 
George Washington.” It is my am- 
bition to measure up to some such 
eulogy. I hope I am not too far 
away from it. 
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By C. 


S a victory-without-defense plan 

likely to serve this country any 
better than the tragic victory- 
through-defense policy has served 
the British and French? 

When the English and French 
declared war on Germany in Sep- 
tember, 1939, the declaration was 
made on the vague theory that after 
a sufficiently ‘long period of com- 
fortable defense, victory would 
come automatically. During this 
period, the enemy was to be weak- 
ened by blockade, and the allies’ 
war equipment was to be furnished 
by this country. 

That victory-through-defense the- 
ory, convenient as it was for the 
British and French with their pro- 
pensity for inactivity, did not work. 
The long peaceful period of defense 
did not occur, for the English and 
French defensive forces were too 
weak and had been too badly ap- 
plied to prevent the foe from in- 
vading France and important parts 
of the British Empire. The Eng- 
lish and French were of course not 
in a position to foresee their own 
strategical blunders. But they 
should have been able to see the 
weakness of their defense position 
as a whole. With the Maginot Line 
covering only the German boundary, 
and the Belgian border unprotected, 
they should have known that the 
Maginot Line was inadequate. It 
should not have been hard to fore- 
see that Gibraltar and Singapore 
would prove to be insufficiently pro- 
tected by their fortifications against 
attack from land. Such lack of 
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foresight 
ment. 

What concerns us here and now 
is the new, amazing and deadly fal- 
lacious approach to the strategical 
problems of modern war which has 
been fostered by this failure of the 
English-French victory-through-de- 
fense program. There is a wide- 
spread tendency to think that it 
hardly pays to bother much about 
a defense program, that an offen- 
sive campaign on enemy soil is 
alone worth strategical planning. 

Unlike the British and French 
who declared war and could be 
rightly expected to have a workable 
plan in readiness, we have been at- 
tacked and forced into hostilities 
with some points of our war policy 
still to be worked out. 

A victory program of war mate- 
rial production has been announced, 
and we hear a great deal about a 
victory drive in which these weap- 
ons will be employed to defeat the 
enemy on his own soil. Such a pro- 
gram is not only feasible but neces- 
sary. But it is not sufficient. It is 
based upon the assumption that the 
two oceans and our navy protect 
this country against any effective 
assault, and that no all-embracing 
defense plan is needed. And in this 
connection, there is obviously no 
fully integrated strategical plan as 
to areas outside the United States. 
It seems almost as if our strategists 
had been sent off on leave for the 
period of victory production, not to 
be recalled until the victory drive is 
under way. 


invites severe punish- 
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It should be borne in mind that 
such an offensive campaign re- 
quires real superiority in actual 
fighting power which we shall not 
have for one or two years or longer 
—depending on whether the Rus- 
sian army continues doing well. 
Yes, we may be able to strike 
harassing blows in the meantime, 
but no soundly based opinion ex- 
pects such raids to make any essen- 
tial change in the basic timetable. 

It is hard to believe that this 
victory - without - defense program 
will work. It looks too simple, too 
easily managed, too naive. Our 
navy, though it was predicted that 
we could win on both oceans, has 
been giving an unconvincing per- 
formance on the whole in the 
Pacific, where huge sea-borne in- 
vasions could not be forestalled. 
Reliance on “barrier terrain” alone 
has been proven criminal folly a 
thousand times. Protection of a 
country from invasion absolutely 
requires counter attack, so that the 
assaulting foe is either annihilated 
or forced to withdraw. Neither dif- 
ficult terrain, nor stormy oeean will 
suffice for the over-confident de- 
fender. 

Can we possibly imagine that the 
Japs and the Nazis will be so polite 
as to stay out of this hemisphere 
until our victory army has been 
trained and our victory armament 
completed? 

The victory program is then all 
too likely to fail, unless it is supple- 
mented very soon by a sound de- 
fense program to operate in the 
time that must elapse before the 
victory drive can be started. And 
the defense program must include 
realistic strategical planning as well 
as production of defense weapons— 
which are not quite the same thing 
as offensive arms—and training 
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for specific defense counter-attacks. 

A strategical plan, of course, is 
mainly concerned with movements 
of weapons and soldiers. A plan 
for offense goes into effect on a spe- 
cific date, the one chosen by the 
makers of the plan; a plan for de- 
fense, on the other hand, must be 
held ready for instant action, dur- 
ing a period of strained waiting, for 
the unknown moment that will be 
chosen by the enemy. An offensive 
may fail without entailing the com- 
plete breakdown of the aggressor. 
But if defense fails, what often hap- 
pens as a consequence of half- 
hearted or half-way precautions is 
that a country is taken by invasion, 
a war lost, and a generation made 
slaves. 

The defense plan naturally in- 
cludes alternative procedures to 
meet the various aggressive actions 
likely to occur. Even so, an aggres- 
sor may take action not exactly 
foreseen, so that a new plan must 
be improvised to some extent. This 
need not be disastrous if the de- 
fender is familiar with the prob- 
lems of defense in general, and acts 
with the confidence inspired by 
thorough preparedness. 

With due diligence, the defense 
strategist should be able to envisage 
a fairly true picture of what he may 
have to meet. This is especially 
true as to the enemy’s armament 
and methods. No new weapons have 
been employed by the Axis so far. 

The defense strategist must first 
make a decision as to what areas 
are to be defended, what areas to be 
abandoned, and which are to be 
taken under protective control. He 
wants of course to hold as much 
territory as possible, but is limited 
in this aim by the strength of his 
defensive forces. He must avoid 
wishful thinking, and make clear- 
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cut decisions as to what areas he 
can keep and what he cannot. And 
if he is so idiotic as to say, “I won’t 
attempt to choose in advance, I will 
try to hold all,” he will have lost 
the war at the very beginning. 

Now for every nation on the de- 
fensive, there is a vital area the loss 
of which is tantamount to the loss 
of the war; if Pittsburgh, Detroit, 
Los Angeles, and New York, for in- 
stance, were occupied, the zero hour 
would have arrived. Usually there 
is no doubt as to these vital areas. 
But a vital area is often surround- 
ed by non-vital areas that might be 
a base for the enemy. And there 
are other areas perhaps to be held 
for a variety of reasons, some for 
the sake of the people there, others 
to serve as a springboard for future 
aggressive actions, others because 
hostile occupation would improve 
the enemy’s economic situation, 
and in consequence his military 
strength. 

This basic geographical division 
the defender must make is fateful 
and a bitter task. Again and again 
he must ask himself, “Is there a 
reasonable hope—not merely a re- 
mote chance—that this area in 
point can be held?” “What men 
and material can I send there?” 
And if there is no real, serious, hon- 
est hope of holding the area, it must 
be abandoned in time. Retreat and 
evacuation, as a matter of principle, 
must be planned in advance as care- 
fully as any other operation. There 
will need to be fighting retreats, too, 
in order to delay the enemy. But 
to say, “We don’t know whether or 
not a certain place can be held, but 
anyway we will try and do our 
best,” would indicate the most 
dangerous misunderstanding pos- 
sible of the problems of warfare 
against Hitler. 
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Once this comprehensive basic 
decision has been reached, more de- 
tailed operating plans can be 
worked out. It may happen though, 
in the course of this more detailed 
planning, a correction of the gen- 
eral geographical plan will be found 
necessary. 

Actual defense operations may be 
classified as follows: spotting; 
counter - attacking by local units 
who act on their own, upon word 
from the spotter; and counter-at- 
tacking by means of directed units 
who go into action upon command 
given, in response to the spotter’s 
report, by the Command Post, or 
Headquarters. 

The spotter is equipped with de- 
tecting and dispatching devices. He 
may be stationary or mobile, that 
is, on a ship, plane, dirigible, or 
jeep. The moment that the foe is 
detected by the spotter, the defense 
regulations go into effect. There 
can be no tarrying, no delay. Any 
specific action is already prepared 
for because it has been anticipated. 
The spotter sends word to one or 
more places designated to receive 
his reports, and the counter-attack 
is launched. Spotter and local 
counter-attacking unit may in fact 
sometimes be accommodated in the 
same craft, in a patrol bomber, for 
instance. 

Local counter - attacking units 
may range from a single firing 
weapon such as an anti-aircraft 
gun to squadrons of fighting craft 
such as torpedo planes. Defense 
weapons are somewhat cheaper as a 
rule than offensive arms of the 
same firing effect, because they need 
not be mounted on such heavy and 
expensive vehicles for transporta- 
tion. But we need a great many of 
them. 

Directed units usually include 
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more or stronger fighting forces 
than local units. The same type of 
arms, however, may be found in 
either one. There may be big 
coastal guns in fixed position at cer- 
tain points of a shore line, and per- 
haps similar guns mounted on rail- 
road cars or self-propelled so that 
they can be rushed to the area en- 
dangered. There may be a cordon 
of small torpedo surface raiders 
and midget submarines along the 
coast, and perhaps flotillas of the 
same craft waiting in sheltered and 
camouflaged places, or even ashore, 
for the command to go into action. 
Whichever have to be met, in- 
vading attacks or destroying at- 
tacks, the latter merely predecessors 
of the former, defense is a grim job 
full of technical and organizing 
problems very different from those 
connected with the victory drive. 
Our situation is appallingly bad. 
And we should face the possibility 
that our plight may grow worse, 
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that a hundred and forty million 
Americans and Canadians, poorly 
armed and trained, with govern- 
ments ill-prepared for the adminis- 
trative tasks imposed by war, may 
have to bear the brunt of the fight 
against two hundred million Ger- 
mans, Japanese, and Italians, most 
of them well-equipped and skilled 
in warfare and with four conti- 
nents enslaved and under their 
command. 

Yet our situation is not hopeless. 
There is more potential ability 
among us, defense weapons are 
cheaper, the transportation prob- 
lems of defense are easier, and the 
enslaved nations won’t fight us. 

We shall withstand the foe, if we 
will only discard in time, enough 
of our unrealistic blundering, the 
fruit of wishful and half-way think- 
ing; and if we will recognize and 
repent of even a small part of the 
economic and social sins committed 
in the last decades. 
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By Pui.ie JoHN 


HE men of Bomasa had almost 

concluded their palaver. Ogu- 
ma, wearing the robes and head- 
dress of a chief, sat at the foot of 
a baobab tree, and in a semi-circle 
round him were gathered the elders 
and the warriors. 

Oguma’s eyes ranged over the 
drawn faces confronting him. Then 
he broke the silence, speaking a few 
words quietly. There was a chorus 
of assent and a grave nodding of 
heads. Oguma rose, and went 
striding down the village street in 
the blistering heat of the African 
sun. The others followed him. 


Past the conical huts thatched 
with palm leaves they went, past 


the staring women and the wide- 
eyed piccins and across to where 
the rest-house lay, just outside the 
village. 

At the foot of the steps leading 
to the veranda Oguma paused, ir- 
resolute. Five yards behind hfm, 
the men of Bomasa paused, too. As 
they stood there, the door of the 
rest-house opened and a boy of 
about fifteen slipped out with warn- 
ing hand upraised. It was Chris- 
topher, the son of Oguma. 

The boy ran to where his father 
waited and the tears were stream- 
ing down his face. 

“Father Terence is dying,” he 
said simply. 

Oguma looked at his son for a 
second or two, his underlip thrust 
out. Then pushing the boy aside 
gently, he entered the rest-house. 
Christopher slipped in after him 
and the men of Bomasa gathered 
in silence closer to the place where 


Father Terence O’Keefe lay, 
stricken down by fever. 


In a corner of the rest-house, 
separated from the remainder of 
the big single room by mosquito 
curtains, Father O’Keefe lay on a 
narrow bed. He was absolutely 
motionless and his face wasfed and 
tired. His breviary was by his side 
and a crucifix had half slipped from 
fingers too weak to retain it. 

Parting the curtains, Oguma halt- 
ed beside the bed. Again Christo- 
pher followed. 

For quite a long time, Father 
Terence lay perfectly still. Then 
slowly, and as if each flicker of 
movement was costing immeasur- 
able effort, he opened his eyes and 
turned his face toward the head- 
man. 

“Oguma,” he whispered, “When 
I reached Bomasa yesterday—only 
yesterday! —I did not think that 
bush-fever would strike me down 
again so quickly. I had it five years 
ago at Mondo, but this attack—” 

He stopped and swallowed with 
difficulty. 

“And I wanted to say Mass for 
all of you this morning,” he went 
on slowly, a world of regret in his 
voice. “I wanted to say Mass here in 
Bomasa, my home for many happy 
years. Do you remember, Oguma, 
the night I came here, alone — on 
foot? Do you remember how the 
carriers had deserted me, how, 
starving and almost insane with 
thirst and loneliness, I was cap- 
tured and brought before you, eh, 
Oguma?” 
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The headman nodded. “I re- 
member, Father,” he said. “That 
was the year of the great drought. 
And now another great drought is 
upon us. In Ilfondu and Belaba 
and even as far away as Mondo, the 
crops are ruined, the cattle dying 
like flies—like flies.” 

Father O’Keefe sighed and 
opened his eyes again. 

“Is the palaver ended?” he asked. 

“Yes,” Oguma replied. “It is 
ended.” 

“And the verdict?” 

The headman raised himself 
erect. 

“We fight,” he said simply. 

Weak as he was, the priest made 
a sudden movement of protest. 

“No,” he exclaimed, almost vehe- 
mently. “No—no fighting—I for- 
bid it. No fighting. What cause 
for war is there between you and 
the men of Kapala? I told you that 
there must be no fighting, Oguma. 
Do you hear? No fighting, I said.” 

Exhausted by this outburst, he 
lay there, breathing heavily. For a 
minute or more, Oguma waited in 
silence. 

“Father,” he said, “the men of 
Kapala are evil men and pagans. 
Their women—” ; 

He made a grimace of loathing. 
Then he went on, 

“Blind fools, the blind pagan 
fools, they blame us—the people of 
Bomasa—for this drought which is 
destroying our land. They say that 
the white man’s religion has an- 
gered those tribal gods which we 
once worshiped, too. They say that 
the angry gods have sent this 
strange unseasonable drought to 
punish us and that—” 

He stopped, embarrassed. 

“Yes?” Father Terence sighed. 

“They say that the drought will 
continue until all the priests in the 


province of Jeddah — the white 
medicine-men, they call them—are 
hanging from the great ju-ju tree at 
Kapala.” 

Oguma spoke unwillingly and a 
flicker of disgust passed over the 
priest’s face as the headman ceased. 
That ju-ju tree at Kapala had seen 
a thousand loathsome sights. 

“And now?” 

“And now the Kapalas, led by 
that devil M’Buta the witch-doctor, 
are gathering to march here, take 
you and destroy Bomasa. All last 
night the drums were beating in 
M’Buta’s compound, calling the 
warriors of Kapala to the fight. In 
a matter of hours, they will grow 
sufficiently valiant on palm-wine to 
demand the attack. But my scouts 
are posted. Warning of their ad- 
vance will reach us in good time.” 

Then, a little proudly, he added, 

“This will not be the first time 
that the men of Bomasa have 
driven back home the Kapala dogs.” 

Father O’Keefe made another 
sudden movement at this. 

“No,” he repeated, “I will not be 
a cause for fighting. No fighting. 
I forbid it.” 

“But, Father,” Oguma protested, 
“are we to let those dogs of Kapala 
come and take you? Are we to 
stand by while—” 

“Yes.” Father Terence said, with 
a trace of sharpness. “Yes—if it is 
God’s will. I will have no fighting. 
After all, in a little while—” 

He stopped, out of breath, and 
there was silence for a time. Ogu- 
ma’s mouth opened as if he intend- 
ed to speak but he managed to re- 
strain himself. Christopher con- 
tinued to stand there motionless, 
his eyes fixed on the face of Father 
Terence. 

“Listen, Oguma,” the priest re- 
sumed at last, “listen to what I say. 
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Take all the people of Bomasa, and 
all your remaining flocks and herds 
and go to Salota. It is a rough trek 
but not a long one and, once there, 
Sergeant Uzuman at the police post 
will send to Ifi-abo for a company 
of the West African Frontier Force. 
Then, protected by the soldiers, you 
can return to Bomasa and the men 
of Kapala will hasten back to their 
village, not risking the rat-tat-tat- 
tat machine guns of the military. 
And, Oguma, remember . . . no ven- 
geance on M’Buta. Leave whatever 
must be done to the soldiers. As 
for me—” 

A sudden hubbub from the men 
gathered outside the rest-house in- 
terrupted the priest. The door was 
burst open and a runner stood there 
panting, unable to speak. Then, 
through deep gasps of breath he 
stammered, 

“M’Buta—is coming. He left— 
at sunrise — two hundred men. 
They will—be here—by noon. I, 
Babu, saw them marching... .” 

He stopped, looking at Oguma. 
The headman turned and looked at 
the priest. 

“Go,” Father Terence command- 
ed. “Go, at once. To Salota! Go 
quicky.” 

Oguma nodded. 

“Very well,” he said, “we will go 
to Salota— but you must go with 
us.” 

A look of exasperation passed 
over Father O’Keefe’s face and his 
fingers plucked at the sheets that 
covered him. 

“No,” he whispered. “You can’t 
take me. It would delay you. The 
Kapalas would be upon you long 
before you could reach Salota and 
they outnumber you. You must go 
quickly and leave me. Do you hear, 
Oguma? I ask you to leave me 
here. Perhaps I will be dead by the 
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time M’Buta comes. Who knows? 
All things are in the hands of God. 
But go quickly. No, I will not 
listen.” 

Oguma was obstinate. 

“We have a litter ready for you,” 
he began, “and my young men will 
carry you as easily as a woman Car- 
ries a child. Father, we could not 
leave you here! How could I face 
Father John and all the other 
priests if I left you alone to the 
Kapalas?” 

Father O’Keefe had been gazing 
at the headman as Oguma spoke 
and, at first, there had been some- 
thing of anger in his look, but as 
Oguma’s earnest plea continued, 
the priest’s eyes softened. Yes, he 
must realize that it would be diffi- 
cult to persuade Oguma to leave 
him. He must try another argu- 
ment. It was essential that all the 
people should leave for Salota—and 
at once. 

“Listen, my friend,” he said, “you 
need not fear for me. M’Buta would 
not dare to harm me. He might be 
foolish enough to take me to 
Kapala and threaten me with tor- 
ture and death but he dare not do 
anything for fear of the police and 
the soldiers. Let your runners go 
on ahead to Salota and tell Sergeant 
Uzuman to send immediately for 
the soldiers. They will come here 
fast on their big lorries and then on 
to Kapala if M’Buta takes me there. 
And there, if I do not die of fever, 
they will find me with not a hair 
of my head touched and you, my 
friend, can bring me back to 
Bomasa. Go now, and do not tire 
me further. Let me rest.” 

Father O’Keefe closed his eyes, 
panting with the exertion of speak- 
ing. 

For a full minute Oguma stood 
looking at him, the tears coursing 
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down his cheeks. Then shaking 
himself like a man swallowing a 
bitter drink, he motioned to the boy 
and to the runner who had brought 
the news of M’Buta’s advance. 
Silently they left the rest-house and 
joined the silent men outside. 


It was well over an hour before 
Father O’Keefe recovered con- 
sciousness again. 

By now, Oguma and Christopher 
and all the villagers would be well 
on their way to Salota, he thought. 
Well on their way, thank God. 
Away from M’Buta and all his 
evils. : 

Well, come what may, he was too 
weak to fight against events, even 
if he wanted to. And he was not 
sure that he wanted to. Let M’Buta 
do his worst. There was left to him 
only an overpowering weakness that 
sapped all volition and unhinged his 
joints. He was weary, weary be- 
yond words and already his mind 
was beginning to wander again. 

Back to childhood and to semi- 
nary days in Ireland; back to his 
ordination day in Rome, that day of 
days; back to early mission days 
with their heartbreaking failures 
and almost unbelievable triumphs 
and then back again to the pros- 
trate ordinands and the grave Bish- 
op welcoming them to the sublime 
mystery of the altar. 

Why did his mind continually go 
back to that solemn laying on of 
hands? Why was he always con- 
scious that the prostrate figure ly- 
ing beside his at the foot of the 
great altar was that of a Negro, the 
shining black skin showing strange- 
ly dignified above the priestly 
robes, but the rapt face hidden. 
Yes, that was it. His mind —#in 
sickness as in health—kept return- 
ing to the dearest and unspoken 
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wish of his life, the close-held hope 
that some day, by God’s grace, the 
boy Christopher would return to the 
people of Jedda, a Negro among Ne- 
groes, but a priest forever. 

Yes, the boy had shown every 
sign. Eager, almost passionate in 
his desire to know more and more; 
sucking up all that the missionary 
Fathers could teach him, as the dry 
land sucks up rain; good humored, 
devoted to the practices of religion, 
humble, affectionate, dedicated to 
service. There was nothing the boy 
loved better than to assist at Mass 
in the little mission church that the 
people of Bomasa had built within 
their village. Father Terence had 
not found it hard to convince him- 
self that Christopher’s mind was 
set on the priesthood, although the 
matter had never actually been 
mentioned between them. 

The priest let his thoughts rove 
back to earlier years; to the day 
that Oguma had sent for him, beg- 
ging him to come to Bomasa as soon 
as he could. He remembered 
Oguma’s greeting, even more warm 
than usual and all the smiling and 
nodding with which the headman 
explained his urgent invitation. 
Yes, the child was a boy and would 
Father himself “pour the medi- 
cine water” on him. 

He remembered all the details of 
that baptism well, but, most of all, 
he remembered the naming. Oguma 
had wished the boy to be named Jo- 
seph. Timidly, the mother had ex- 
pressed a preference for Michael. 
Good names both, but the priest, 
moved by some sudden and inex- 
plicable desire, asked that the child 
should be named Christopher. And 
Christopher he was named, taking 
the waters of baptism with stoical 
fortitude. 

Well, Christopher and all the rest 
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would be well on the way to safety 
now, Father O’Keefe thought again. 
And here he was, more feeble than 
a child, waiting. ... For what? 
Well, perhaps the end... and 
God’s will be done. 


Father O’Keefe sighed. His lips 


were parched and his tongue, heavy 
and swollen, rasped against his pal- 
ate as he vainly tried to swallow. 
Perhaps Oguma had left him a 
mouthful or two out of Bomasa’s 
tiny water reserve. If so, surely it 
would be on the little stool at the 
side of the bed. Perhaps if he 
made an effort, he could turn away 
from the wall, roll over on to his 
side and reach the gourd. Exert- 
ing himself, he closed his eyes and 
rolled his head over away from the 
wall. It stopped with a jolt that 
sent waves of nausea sweeping over 
him. 


Slowly he opened his eyes. Yes, 


there was the gourd . . . and there 
behind the mosquito curtains stood 
a figure with arms folded, silent 
and as still as if carved out of 


ebony. It was Christopher. 

The boy parted the curtains 
quickly, and half-filling a wooden 
bowl with water, put his arm round 
the priest’s shoulders, raised him 
and let a little of the precious liquid 
trickle down that parched throat. 
Then, gently and carefully, Christo- 
pher lowered Father O’Keefe’s head 
back to the pillow. 

In silence, the priest and the boy 
looked at each other; the priest 
grave, the boy smiling but a little 
embarrassed. Father O’Keefe was 
summoning his strength in order to 
speak and when the words came, 
they came with a heat that sur- 
prised him. 

“Chris, you foolish boy,” he re- 
proved. “Go—go quickly! Where 
is your father and the rest? Well, 
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and you must go, too. Go now— 
quickly . . . quickly.” 

“Father Keef,” said the boy reso- 
lutely, and using the nickname that 
he had used since he first learned 
to speak, “I think you know that I 
have always wished to be a priest 
and, as you have told me, a good 
servant does not desert his master. 
I want to stay with you. I... .” 

“You should have gone,” the 
priest insisted. “You should have 
left me.” 

The boy drew from among his 
clothes a small cylinder of wood, 
and, out of it, he shook a spill of 
paper. Unrolling the paper, he held 
it out for Father O’Keefe to see. It 
was his treasured picture of the 
Crucifixion which the priest had 
given to him on his first Holy Com- 
munion day. 

Bending over the bed and point- 
ing with his finger, the boy said, 

“Look, Father, Our Lady and St. 
John didn’t leave Him. They didn’t 
go and leave Him, did they? Nor 
will I leave you. If M’Buta takes 
you to Kapala, I will go with you.” 

The dying missionary looked 
steadfastly at the boy and the boy 
as steadfastly looked back. When 
the priest spoke, his voice was stern 
but husky and his eyes were shin- 
ing. 

“Listen, Christopher,” he said, 
“you mean well, I know, but always 
remember . . . ‘obedience is better 
than sacrifice. Remember that, 
Christopher. But it is ardent souls 
like yours that the Church needs 
and some day, please God... .” 

The voice died away and there 
was silence for a second or two. 
Back into Father O’Keefe’s mind 
came that insistent picture of a Ne- 
gro priest-elect prostrate before the 
altar. Christopher stood there gaz- 
ing down at the bed, not daring to 
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look at the priest. His lips were 
trembling. 

Then Father O’Keefe spoke again 
and this time his voice was stronger. 

“And yet, Christopher, perhaps it 
is just as well that you came back. 
Yes, perhaps it is just as well. 
With this bout of fever and all the 
alarm of the last few hours I had 
completely forgotten poor Father 
John. You remember Father John 
with his long white beard? We 
parted company yesterday, Father 
John and I, he to go to Ulowa, I 
to come here. You must go at once 
to Father John and warn him that 
M’Buta is on his way here and 
might make a detour and attack 
Ulowa, too. Go now, Christopher, 
and go quickly, for God’s sake. 
Hurry—hurry.” 

The boy opened his mouth as if 
to speak but stopped, knelt sud- 
denly and kissed the priest’s hand. 
Then, with one final look, he parted 
the curtains, and ran out into the 
village. Past the empty huts he 
went and took the bush path that 
led. to Ulowa, running strongly. 


Father O’Keefe could just discern 
that he was lying on the beaten 


earth floor of a hut. It was still 
daytime, for dazedly he could see 
the trickle of light which forced its 
way through the damaged thatch of 
the hut and dimly lit the interior. 
As far as he could ascertain by lev- 
ering his head round slowly and 
painfully, the hut was empty. 
Wrestling with a mind disin- 
clined to concentrate, he forced 
himself to recall the events of the 
past few hours. Ah, yes, he re- 
membered now. Christopher’s part- 
ing look, the intolerable waiting .. . 
waiting . . . waiting . . . and then, 
suddenly, it seemed, a dozen gro- 
tesque painted faces bending over 
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his, and pandemonium of threats 
and yells and, finally, M’Buta, his 
evil face and all his body fantasti- 
cally daubed with white clay. He 
remembered the rough litter, and 
the intolerable jolting of the first 
hundred yards or so of the journey 
to Kapala. 

So wildly intense did that jolting 
become that, thereafter, he had lost 
consciousness except for brief 
snatches of lucidity. He had just 
the vaguest recollection of the ar- 
rival at Kapala, the exultant shouts 
of the drunken men and the inde- 
scribably sickening screams of the 
women. Like an evil dream remem- 
bered by noon-day, he recalled the 
deafening, distracting hammering 
of the drums, the swift silence that 
followed, M’Buta with a girdle of 
human skulls capering in front of 
him, and the final agony of being 
dragged along the uneven ground 
and flung into the hut. 

He knew himself to be much 
weaker now ... much nearer the 
end. What was it our Lord said? 
“In a little while, I will leave 
you....” Yes, in a little while he, 
too, would be leaving all things. In 
a little while. ... 


Reluctantly, moaning like a fret- 
ful child, the priest came back from 
the peace of forgetfulness. Gently, 
but urgently, a hand was shaking 
him by the shoulder and a sibilant, 
insistent whisper forcing its way 
into his mind . . . begging him, com- 
pelling him, to listen. 

Opening his eyes wearily, the 
dying priest looked about him. It 
was pitch black within the hut and 
although the hand was still upon 
his shoulder and the warm breath 
sighing close to his ear, he could not 
see who it was that had shaken him 
back to consciousness. 
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Then the whispering started 
again, more urgent than before. 

“Father, . . . Father. Can you 
hear me? It is Christopher. Can 
you hear me, Father? See, I will 
take your hand. If you can hear 
me, just move your fingers. 
can hear me? Move them again. 
You can? Oh, thank God.... 
Listen, Father. It is night-time, 
now. I crept here through the bush. 
There are no guards; all the Kapa- 
las must be drunk on palm wine. 
It was easy to climb the palisade 
and make my way here. No one 
saw me. Two men are lying across 
the entrance to this hut, snoring 
like pigs, but I managed to pull 
away some of the thatching there at 
the back. And... here I am.” 

The boy stopped, waiting for 
some reply, but none came. 

“Father, can you hear . . . do you 
understand ... ?” 


A faint pressure of the priest’s 
fingers reassured him. Bending 
close over Father O’Keefe he went 


on. 
“I got to Ulowa safely. Father 
John was there but he, too, is ill. A 
mild attack of fever, he says. He 
wanted to leave Ulowa at once and 
come here to Kapala. He said he 
would deal with M’Buta. But he 
was too ill to stand. And listen, 
Father, good news! The runners 
my father sent must have reached 
Salota safely and warned the police, 
for the soldiers are on their way 
here. From the Hill of the Leop- 
ards, I saw them, just before night- 
fall. They are making their way 
to Kapala on foot through the bush 
and will be here within an hour or 
two. You are safe now, Father... 
safe... safe.” 

There was a long pause and then 
the priest, rallying his sole remain- 
ing strength, managed to whisper. 
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“Thank God . . . thank God. ... 

But I shall not see them. In a little 
while now . . . a little while... .” 
The tired voice died away. Bend- 
ing closer still, the boy whis- 
pered. 
“I have another message for you, 
Father. I tried to get to Bomasa 
before M’Buta, but arrived just in 
time to see you carried away. Fa- 
ther John said that, as you were so 
ill, I was to bring you . . . This.” 

Lifting the priest’s hand, he 
placeti it on a tiny purse suspended 
round his neck. As the priest’s 
fingers touched the purse and 
sensed what was within, life seemed 
to flow into him. He fumbled for a 
second or two muttering to him- 
self, and then withdrew the pyx. 
Crouched there, Christopher began 
to whisper the Confiteor. 

Father O’Keefe’s voice strength- 
ened suddenly. 

“Christopher— Christ-bearer! 
Well-named! Well-named! Go 
now, Christopher. Leave me. I am 
content. Leave me!” 

As the boy slipped out of the hut 
he heard Father O’Keefe’s voice, al- 
most inaudible with emotion: 

“Corpus Domini Nostri Jesu 
Christi... .” 


When the soldiers captured 
Kapala, less than an hour later, by 
the light of a blazing torch they 
found Father O’Keefe dead. He lay 
there peacefully in the hut, with 
his hands folded over his breast and 
his fingers clasping the empty pyx. 

And, watching from outside the 
hut, the Christ-bearer felt the first 
great drops of the long-awaited rain 
hissing down upon a drought- 
cracked earth.* 


1 The central incident in this story — the 
carrying of the Blessed Sacrament by a lay- 
man to a missionary priest captured by 
Ppagans—is founded on fact. 
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By Tuomas P. NEILL 


WENTY-FIVE years ago we 
were fighting “to make the 
world safe for democracy”; today 
we are fighting against the forces of 
evil to preserve “our way of life” 
and to make sure that there will be 
living room for the freedoms we as- 
sociate with any just political and 
social order. And it is necessary 
that we fight for such freedoms, 
that an “all-out” campaign be con- 
ducted to exterminate those forces 
which threaten their very existence. 
But at the same time we should 
be aware that many of our com- 
panions-in-arms in this struggle 
against Nazism are in the long run 
even more dangerous enemies than 
the Nazis to this way of life we are 
seeking to protect. Unwittingly 
they have cut loose from certain 
basic beliefs on which democratic 
and humanitarian thought is found- 
ed. For many ‘in the democratic 
camp are professedly materialists 
and determinists;. many are anti- 
Christian; still more are attached to 
our way of life by purely senti- 
mental ties. Materialists, agnostics, 
behaviorists and their ilk can be 
sincere defenders of democracy 
only by being inconsistent; for their 
theories, whether they wish it or 
not, lead inevitably to justifying 
government by brute force and to 
denying all those rights and free- 
doms we term inalienable. 

It is a truism that every political 
and social philosophy depends ulti- 
mately upon an analysis of the na- 
ture of man. And it is undeniable 
that the democracies of the British 
Empire and the United States were 


built on the Christian concept of 
man as a being who possesses the 
distinctly human capacities of in- 
telligence and free will and there- 
fore of moral responsibility. They 
presume a creature with an immor- 
tal soul and therefore inalienable 
rights; they presume a creating 
God and a natural moral law on 
which man’s rights as a man are 
based. They presume the basic 
equality of all men, simply because 
all men are creatures made to the 
image of God; and men alone have 
immortal souls. They assert the 
liberty of men to act as morally free 
and morally responsible human be- 
ings. To deny any of these pre- 
sumptions is to enroll in the lists 
of the enemy and to attack from 
within this way of life which we 
are now fighting to preserve. 

Such a statement might seem in- 
tolerant and narrow to latitudi- 
narians in the democratic ranks to- 
day, but it is no more intolerant 
than saying that two and two are 
four and have always been four. 
Moreover, the record substantiates 
such a statement, intolerant as it 
might at first appear. Tragically 
and ironically, most of the philo- 
sophical armaments of Nazism and 
Fascism were constructed and per- 
fected by misguided lovers of de- 
mocracy. Kant and Carlyle, Wil- 
liam James and Herbert Spencer, 
William McDougall and Henri 
Bergson, Arthur de Gobineau and 
Houston Stewart Chamberlain—all 
of whom would have been horrified 
at the completed product of Nazism 
—made such a philosophy not only 
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possible but almost inevitable by 
their denial of one or more of the 
fundamentals on which any free 
and humanitarian and Christian 
concept of society must be built. 

Ironically, it was Englishmen and 
Frenchmen and Americans who 
gave the German thinkers argu- 
ments on which to build a Nazi phi- 
losophy of state. Inadvertently 
they turned the foreign threat of 
Nazism against the way of life they 
sought to perfect. Tragically, they 
undermined within their own coun- 
tries the body of ideas on which 
their society and their governments 
were built. And they did this be- 
cause they denied certain funda- 
mental Christian beliefs, the denial 
of which amounts to an uprooting 
of those bases on which the super- 
structure of democracy and our free 
way of life is built. 

Beloved old Immanuel Kant 


would never have subscribed to 


Nazi political thought. Like 
Thomas Mann, he would probably 
be an exile in this country today. 
He favored representative govern- 
ment and had a strong dislike for 
despotism and for violence; he be- 
lieved firmly in the possibility of 
perpetual peace and hoped to see it 
achieved by a world federation. De- 
spite all these seemingly liberal 
leanings, Kant made a break from 
the liberal concept of government 
and took the first long step toward 
justifying a totalitarian state. So 
true is this that Nazi intellectuals 
have favored a “back - to- Kant” 
movement in the German universi- 
ties. 

Kant broke from sound Christian 
philosophy on at least two impor- 
tant points that have grave political 
consequences. In his Critique of 
Pure Reason Kant came to the con- 
clusion that the world as we know 
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it is very different from the world 
as it actually exists. Distrusting 
sensory knowledge, he believed that 
the surest approach to reality was 
by “pure reason”—which came to 
mean instinct or intuition, immedi- 


-ate feeling. All true law, therefore, 


must be based on the dictates of this 
immediate feeling; experience and 
history could be no guides. It only 
remained for the Nazis to proclaim 
that their instinct was surer than 
that of their opponents. And Hitler 
openly proclaims in his Mein Kampf 
that “feeling often decides more 
accurately than reason” and that 
his instinct is virtually infallible. It 
is for that reason that he could hope 
to succeed against Russia where his 
generals, with all their military 
knowledge, were failing. When 
feeling is made the criterion of 
right and wrong, there is no objec- 
tive standard on which one can ar- 
gue for or against Nazism or any 
other political philosophy. 

Kant’s other important contribu- 
tion to the Nazi school of thought 
was his redefining of freedom. 
Freedom, Kant decided, did not 
consist in a man’s doing what he 
wanted; that was only slavery. 
True freedom consisted in a man’s 
doing what he ought. It took only 
the clever reasoning of later 
Kantians to justify the state’s forc- 
ing a man to do what he ought to 
do, and then to claim that the state 
alone could decide what a man 
ought to do. Thus the very idea of 
freedom was perverted to mean 
that a man was free only when he 
obeyed the state, that when he op- 
posed the state he was only the 
slave of his passing whims and that 
he was not being true to his real 
and better self. Even today the 
Nazis insist that they violate no 
man’s freedom, that they are mak- 
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ing men free, and that only by 
agreeing with Hitler can a German 
be truly free. 

Thomas Carlyle is important in 
the history of political thought as 
the propagator of Kantianism and 
of German thought in general to the 
English-speaking world. Since there 
was a lot of the Puritan in Carlyle 
(as there is in the Nazis), he be- 
lieved that if an individual failed to 
act as he ought then the govern- 
ment should compel him to. Car- 
lyle subscribed to the theory of ra- 
cial inequality and on that basis he 
defended Negro slavery as being 
natural and good. Germans, he be- 
lieved, were innately superior to 
Celts. “That noble, patient, deep, 
pious, and solid Germany,” he tells 
us, “should at length be welded to- 
gether into a nation and become 
Queen of the Continent instead of 
vaporing, vain-glorious, gesticulat- 
ing, quarrelsome, restless and ever 
sensitive France seems to me the 
hopefullest public fact that has oc- 
curred in my time.” 

Although he was an individualist 
to the core and always insisted nois- 
ily on human liberties, as he under- 
stood them, still Carlyle had no use 
for democracy as such—simply be- 
cause he had no use for the ordi- 
nary man, whom he considered stu- 
pid and dull. Good government is 
wise government, he maintained, 
but you don’t get wisdom by count- 
ing noses. The answer is to be 
found in a hero-king who should 
have the strength and force to com- 
pel all men to do what he decides 
is right. This hero-king is not to 
hold office by birth, but rather to be 
a majestic figure whose power 
would raise him to a position of 
supremacy within the nation. While 
Carlyle did not openly claim that 
might made right, still in good Puri- 
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tanical fashion he believed that God 
showed His approval of certain 
rulers, His “agents,” by making 
them victorious in worldly affairs. 
“Nothing which is unjust,” he main- 
tained, “can hope to continue in this 
world.” The most accurate meas- 
ure of the true and the good is the 
standard of worldly success. By 
this same pragmatic standard have 
the Nazis measured the goodness of 
their rule. 

William James denied one of the 
fundamental bases of democratic 
thought when he denied that truth 
can be attained by reason and that 
man is therefore a morally respon- 
sible being. The father of pragma- 
tism, James insisted that an idea is 
true if it works; nothing is to be 
accepted as true save that which 
works. Thus we can believe in a 
God if such a belief makes us live 
better lives. Following James and 
his pragmatists, Nazis have made 
this one of their most popular slo- 
gans: “We have a right to believe 
whatever satisfies our emotional 
needs.” And Mussolini openly pro- 
claims that pragmatism is one of 
the foundation stones of Fascist po- 
litical philosophy. 

Another Anglo-Saxon contributor 
to the Nazi store of ideas was the 
late William McDougall, the psycho- 
sociologist who assumed that “Man 
is a creature that has been evolved 
from the animal world, whose na- 
ture bears so many marks of this 
animal origin and whose principal 
springs of activity are essentially 
similar to those of the higher ani- 
mals.” McDougall thought he could 
explain all social and political activ- 
ity of man by means of certain pri- 
mary instincts and emotions. If 
man is the perfected animal Mc- 
Dougall makes him, and nothing 
more, then there can be no defense 
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of democracy’s inalienable rights or 
freedoms. Herd government against 
which sheep-like men have no rights 
is the inevitable consequence of 
such a stand. 

Closely allied with these irra- 
tionalists is the group of so-called 
Social Darwinists, men who took 
Darwin’s biological argument of 
struggle for existence and survival 
of the fittest and applied it to so- 
ciety. Notable among these Social 
Darwinists were Herbert Spencer 
and Walter Bagehot, both of them 
Englishmen. They insisted that 
man is only an animal who always 
acts for selfish, hedonistic purposes. 
Social progress, Bagehot insisted, 
takes place because men form com- 
pact social groups as a result of the 
struggle for existence. Since the 
most compact and united groups 
are the ones to survive, the individ- 
ual must completely submerge him- 
self in the group and render blind 
obedience to the leader’s commands. 
All in all, Bagehot decided, the 
higher and nobler groups tend to 
win in this struggle, thus contrib- 
uting to the world’s material and 
moral progress and to a higher or- 
der of civilization. There is little 
difference between Bagehot’s theory 
and Hitler’s assertion that “Individ- 
ual rights deny state rights.” 

Even more important as a basis 
of Nazi political thought were the 
contributions of the French Count 
Arthur de Gobineau and the Eng- 
lish Houston Stewart Chamberlain. 
The versatile but shallow Gobineau 
(he was diplomatist, poet and ar- 
tist) became the founder of the 
modern racialist school when he 
published his book, The Inequality 
of Human Races. In it he stated 
that mankind is divided into a num- 
ber of separate races, each with its 
own physical, mental and moral 
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characteristics. Since these races 
differ radically and innately, some 
must be superior to others; and the 
greatest of the white races is the 
Aryan, which Gobineau professed 
to find in the greatest purity among 
the French aristocracy. Though 
Gobineau was anti-German, distin- 
guishing sharply between the glori- 
ous Germains of old and their 
corrupted descendants, the modern 
Allemands, still it was only in Ger- 
many that he was taken seriously. 
There Gobineau clubs were formed, 
and prominent among their mem- 
bers was the musician Richard 
Wagner. 

Wagner’s son-in-law, Houston 
Stewart Chamberlain, took up the 
cause and did much to popularize 
it in Germany. Chamberlain was a 
very unusual sort of Englishman 
from a very unusual English fam- 
ily. His brother, Basil Hall, had 
wandered far from home and settled 
in Japan. There he married a 
Japanese girl, became a Japanese 
subject and eventually professor of 
Japanese literature at the Imperial 
University of Tokyo. Houston Stew- 
art wandered off the other way to 
end up in Germany. There he be- 
came a German subject, married 
Wagner’s daughter and wrote many 
popular works—all in German. In 
1899 his Grundziige des Neunzehn- 
ten Jahrhunderts appeared. 

Chamberlain’s main theme is that 
of Gobineau, but he sought to glori- 
fy the Teutonic subdivision of the 
Aryan race, and he believed that 
modern Germany was the direct and 
unpolluted heir of ancient German 
purity. All glorious things in his- 
tory, Chamberlain believed, were 
due to this Teutonic blood. It was 
the Germanic element in Italy that 
caused the Renaissance; it was the 
Germanic element in Spain that 
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drove out the Moors. And at the 
present time, “If we look around we 
see that the importance of each na- 
tion as a living power today is de- 
pendent upon the proportion of 
genuinely Teutonic blood in its 
population.” 

And thus Chamberlain could con- 
clude with a fervent prayer that 
Germany will not allow itself to be 
de-Germanized either by intermar- 
riage — especially to Jews —or by 
the importation of corrupt foreign 
doctrines, as those of liberty and 
equality. Germany, he declared, 
had the duty of asserting leader- 
ship in all fields of human en- 
deavor to preserve the world for 
civilization. From these ravings of 
an ex-Englishman it is only a short 
step for the Nazis to conclude that 
they, the master race of the world, 
must in all justice hold a position 
of rulership over the various slave 
races — otherwise civilization and 
culture will perish from the earth. 

This short list could be multi- 
plied many times, but the few 
names cited are sufficient to indi- 
cate the dangerous-results of these 
initial deviations from sound politi- 
cal thought. Unfortunately, most 
defenders of democracy today deny 
some of the basic doctrines on 
which their system rests. They ad- 
mire the edifice of democracy while 
they undermine its foundations. 
The results of “Deweyism” and be- 
haviorism are manifest today in the 
bewilderment and confusion and 
complete relativism which perme- 
ate most modern political thought. 

Bewilderment and relativism re- 
sult necessarily in pragmatism; if 
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there is no standard for determin- 
ing what is true, the workable must 
be true. And pragmatism is a sandy 
foundation indeed on which to build 
a defense of democracy. 

Anyone who, like William Mc- 
Dougall or Herbert Spencer or Wil- 
liam James, maintains that man is 
only an animal, anyone who denies 
the Christian concept of man as a 
creature composed of a body and an 
immortal soul, thereby undermines 
the very basis of democracy—or, for 
that matter, of any decent and civi- 
lized government. For any political 
philosophy must take its shape 
from the analysis of man on which 
it is based. It is possible, in the 
realm of sound democratic thought, 
for great latitude of speculation on 
the ways and means of realizing 
good government, on the amount of 
political power to be left in the 
hands of the people, and on the 
powers to be entrusted to the state. 
But the basis on which this thought 
is predicated cannot be perverted. 
Democracy must continue to admit, 
explicitly or implicity, that man is 
a creature composed of body and 
soul, that because he has a soul to 
save he has a right to all the means 
necessary for its salvation, that he 
is consequently a, responsible crea- 
ture with intelligence and free will, 
that there is an objective moral 
order in which man’s rights and 
duties are founded. To deny any 
of these things is to undermine the 
foundations of sound democratic 
thought and make it impossible to 
erect the edifice of democratic gov- 
ernment and our Christian way of 
life. 





PRAYER FOR A LIBRARY 


By BLANCHE MArY KELLY 


ADY of Wisdom, Love and holy Fear, 
Make thou thy throne-room here. 
Win some small flame of Pentecostal grace 
For this still place, > 
That here may somewhat be undone 
The wrong that was begun 
At Babel, in the dawn of time, 
When piling impious stones on high 
Men sought to climb, 
Audacious, towards the sky, 
Seeking with envious face, 
Not God, but His supernal place. 


Whence were they smitten in their speech, 
So that the word 

Fell darkly on the ears that heard, 

And minds were severed each from each, 
Thenceforth to wear an alien guise, 

And look with stricken eyes 

Athwart a barrier of chaotic sound 

To lost and alien ground. 


Until that Silence came 

Called by thy name, 

Wherein, wherein was heard 

The utterance of a new, unutterable Word, 
God’s and thy Child, 

In Whom is all estrangement reconciled. 


School us in that divine geography 
Wrought by His turning unto thee, 
Whereby the warm 

And tender frontier of thy folded arm 
Is all His bulwark against harm. 





O make this portion of thy Son’s domain, 
Beside these waters, like to those that lie 

In other lands, ’neath many another sky. 
Make it like Kells and Milan and Louvain, 
Where those who come Truth’s votaries to be 
Are all in Him consanguine and all free. 

In this vast kinship then, 

O make the human word grow luminous again. 
Renew the wonder wrought upon that morn 
When sound of Peter’s voice 

Made all who heard rejoice, 

Each in the tongue wherein he was born. 


Break here unto our youth 
The strong and living bread of truth, 
That from the miracle of ordered speech, 
All we who read 
May at our need 
Learn what it was thy Son came down to teach. 
So may the printed book 


Give us an inward look, 

Like theirs that in another age, 

Within some strait monastic cell, 
Emblazoned all of heaven and hell 

Upon the margin of a narrow page. 

Attune our ears 

To the faint choiring of the spheres, 

That yet so clearly rings 

Through all the poet sings. 

O bring us every day 

Further along the way 

By Plato as by Thomas trod, 

Humbly, in quest of God, 

Until at last we find 

The Beauty glimpsed by Monica’s great son, 
Shown once to Paul and John, 

And pledged to all who love Him with the mind. 








DR. JAMES J. WALSH 
1865 - 1942 


By ELia MARIE FLICK 


i my first memory of Dr. Jim 
Walsh he looms gigantic like a 
great shaggy bear peeking at me out 
of the corners of childhood. Dr. 
Jim, as my family called him, and 
his brother Dr. Joe, were Uncle Jim 
and Uncle Joe to my household. 
We knew Uncle Joe first and best 
because he was co-worker and dear- 
est medical associate of my father. 
He was in and out our nursery 
every day. Upon a special occasion, 
too early to put a date upon, he 
brought Jim along. Appearing in 
the playroom doorway he called 
out, “I have come to show my big 
brother two beautiful babies.” He 
meant my two little brothers. They 
looked like angels without any of 
the prerogatives of angels except 
the ability to make a quick get- 
away, a “heavenly” trait they both 
still possess. 

I have never forgotten that first 
meeting with the distinguished Dr. 
James J. Walsh. His booming laugh 
preceded him up the stairs and 
when I beheld him in all his pon- 
derous masculinity I was scared to 
death. He was sunburned a vivid 
poppy hue and, unfortunately for 
presentation to very young ladies, 
he had a ripe boil alongside his 
nose. I hid behind my mother and 
refused him my hand. 

Some five years later I met him 
again. It was at the Catholic Sum- 
mer School at Cliff Haven where in 
between draughts of culture my lit- 
tle sister and I were trailing our be- 


loved Father Duffy. Dr. Jim’s 
friendship with Father Duffy put 
the stamp of approval upon him for 
us but as we were not yet of the 
lecture attending age his acquaint- 
ance or non-acquaintance bothered 
us little. 

Then one day that same summer 
returning from an educational ex- 
cursion, our Baedekers under our 
arms, we spied Dr. Jim on the far 
end of our trolley car. He was sur- 
rounded by a whole colony of ador- 
ing intellectuals to whom he was 
dispensing precious :bits of Walsh 
wisdom such as he alone knew how 
to distribute. Suddenly he caught 
sight of us (and our Baedekers) 
and burst into laughter. “So there 
you are,” he called out, “Come join 
our party.” We were much too em- 
barrassed before such highbrow 
grown-ups to do any such thing, in 
fact we could scarcely wait to get 
off the trolley car, and escape from 
his teasing. He was so unpredict- 
able and would say such outrageous 
things. And always that booming 
laugh! 

But my third sight of him was 
more felicitous. It was at the Belle- 
vue Stratford Hotel in Philadelphia 
where he was giving a course of 
Lenten lectures. He was the first 
public speaker I had ever heard. I 
went with my father and mother 
wearing Sunday raiment and young 
lady airs. Until his appearance on 
the program the most enjoyable 
part of the adventure had been in- 
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specting the little gilt chairs, eyeing 
the literary and society folks turned 
out en masse, experiencing the 
thrill of a new world. 

Suddenly Dr. Jim began to lec- 
ture. 

I never heard anybody so entirely 
absorbing. From that night to this 
he has held a special place in my 
heart. It was the humble begin- 
ning of a friendship which grew 
with each passing year. Every 
member of our family knew him 
equally well and to each of us he 
was individually and separately a 
friend. 

It is hard to write of him because 
I know so much about him. The 
memories are arranged in niches in 
my childhood’s memory hall, pic- 
tures graded from nursery to ad- 
vancing years. And I have his let- 
ters to fill in the gaps between. He 
wrote to us as often as we would 
write to him and for a great many 
years, up until his death, it was a 
long month in which somebody in 
the Flick clan did not hear from 
“Uncle Jim.” 

He was born April 12, 1865, at 
Archbald, Pa., son of Martin J. and 
Bridget (Golden) Walsh. He used 
jokingly to say that two days after 
his birth his parents put a black 
band on his arm for the death of 
Lincoln. He was a grandson of an 
Irish schoolmaster of Killala, 
County Mayo, Ireland, from whom 
he received his first lessons. He at- 
tended primary classes in the 
Wilkes-Barre parish school con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Mercy. At 
fifteen he was sent to St. John’s 
College, Fordham, where he gradu- 
ated at nineteen years of age (A.B. 
1884; A.M. 1885; Ph.D. 1895; LL.D. 
1900). 

His childhood must have been an 
extraordinarily free and happy one. 
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As a member of a huge family con- 
sisting of grandparents (two sets), 
aunts, uncles and ten sisters and 
brothers he grew up in an interest- 
ing world. When he was five one 
of his uncles, prominent among the 
Fenians, was supposed to have gone 
out to Toronto and, after the Civil 
War, to have organized a company 
in Canada to “take over the Do- 
minion of the United States.” 

The Walsh family’s nearest 
friends were the O’Haras, the 
strongest Fenians in town. The 
Walshs and the O’Haras were 
among the few Catholics in Parsons 
(where the two families grew up) 
who took both The Irish World and 
The Pilot. The children of both 
families read everything in them. 
One of young Jim’s first and great- 
est disappointments came when as 
a small boy he entered a contest in 
the young folks’ department of The 
Pilot to see how many words could 
be written legibly on a postcard. He 
thought he was doing nobly with a 
total of 500 words but a little girl 
won the prize with 1,171 words 
copied from the beginning of the 
Book of Genesis. His first interest 
in literature came through the col- 
umns of The Pilot, the “Ant Col- 
umn,” conducted by the wife of 
John Boyle O’Reilly. 

At the age of ten he lost one 
front tooth and a corner off another 
and a foolish dentist pulled out 
what was left of the second then 
made him a plate so that from 
about thirteen he worse false teeth. 

Though christened James Joseph, 
as a boy he was called “Paddy” to 
which a few of his oldest friends 
added “Roach.” There were men 
who had been at Fordham six years 
without knowing him by any name 
but Paddy and some of them 
thought his full name was Paddy 
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Roach. The nickname started no- 
body quite knew how or why and 
then it stuck. At a dinner one 
night a man who had been with him 
at Fordham told Dr. Jim that it was 
several years after graduation be- 
fore he knew that the “Paddy 
Roach” he remembered so well at 
college was the Dr. Walsh whom 
people had begun to talk about. 
While at college he played center 
on the Fordham football team. He 
was nineteen at that time and had 
to train down from 220 pounds to 
205. 

Any account of Dr. James Walsh 
begins with the story of his Irish 
grandmother. At sixteen this gay- 
hearted, very determined little girl 
spanked her stepmother, took her 
elder sister’s place when she was 
afraid to cross the Atlantic, spent 
ninety-three days in crossing, went 
through awful storms, saw half the 
passenger list die off from ship 
fever (typhus), landed at Quebec 
and took two years to get to her 
brother who was down at Hones- 
dale. She was five feet nothing and 
married a man six feet two. Their 
house fully furnished and with two 
acres of ground around it cost them 
$14.00. (“Believe it or not that isn’t 
a Ripley story,” wrote Dr. Walsh to 
Dr. Flick, August 12, 1932.) 

This grandmother, whom Jim 
loved to quote made so great an im- 
pression upon him that he had in 
manuscript form her biography en- 
titled Peggy Sees Life. In nursery 
days Dr. Jim’s tales of his Irish 
grandmother, her coming to Amer- 
ica, how she missed the first boat 
upon which she had already put all 
her worldly goods, newly bought 
clothes and a six weeks’ food sup- 
ply thrilled us by the hour. When 
we were about to shed tears over 
the cruel fate of the poor little six- 
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teen-year-old’s being left behind he 
would tell us how her friends gath- 
ered around her and hastily set her 
up again, her new outfit consisting 
of donated garments and bags of 
potatoes. It was a Cinderella tale 


- that we never tired of hearing re- 


told. 

Then there were the stories about 
his own mother. She was a true 
daughter of her mother before her 
and in her way even more wonder- 
ful. It seems that when Jim was 
very. little a stranger knocked on 
their door one dark winter night 
and said: “I am John so-and-so 
from county so-and-so in Ireland. 
I have smallpox and nowhere to 
go. Will you take me in?” Mrs. 
Walsh not only took him in but 
kept him and nursed him until he 
got well. That all the other ten 
children got smallpox too seemed 
poor reward for such heroic hospi- 
tality. We always said so quite em- 
phatically to the delight of Dr. Jim. 
I never could tell whether he sided 
with us or with his mother, or just 
what lesson the story was supposed 
to teach. He told the tale for what 
it was worth and let us do our own 
interpreting. 

In our more mature days he used 
to tell us about his boyhood, his 
school days, the family general 
store where his mother made their 
fortune and how great a part she 
had in that making. Yearly she 
went to the big city of New York to 
lay in supplies and always she 
brought the newest baby with her. 
She simply sent word ahead where 
and at what hour she would stop 
off to rest and the clerks in the 
various stores would pile high the 
bundles of cloth behind which Mrs. 
Walsh would give her youngest off- 
spring its dinner. 

Mrs. Walsh died at the age of 
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fifty-five, just two months after Joe 
and Jim graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. She had 
had a slight illness and they 
thought that everything was going 
pretty well when suddenly a diffi- 
culty in breathing developed and in 
a few minutes she was dead. Their 
father had left the house to go to 
confession and they called him 
back and he was with her a few sec- 
onds before the end. 

It was a loving household. Jim 
oftentimes recalled his grandfather 
when nearing death pleading with 
his wife to be sure to “let me go 
first.” It is wonderful, Jim would 
say in his dreamy fashion, how 
these wives of ours become so much 
the better part of us that we are 
willing to go through death to be 
with them. 

One of his first memories of that 
very large household in which he 
grew up was watching a gay young 
aunt, in the days before she was 
married, getting laced into a ball 
gown to go to a dance and wonder- 
ing what happened to her insides. 
He said that like the American 
sculptor, Crawford, he always won- 
dered where ladies kept their liver. 

There were many other reminis- 
cences: funny ones and sad ones. 
He could amuse us by the hour with 
tales of their goings on. 


Between 1884, the year of his 
graduation from Fordham, and his 
graduation as a doctor of medicine 
from the University of Pennsyl- 
vania in 1895, he spent six years 
with the Jesuits in the study of phi- 
losophy preparatory to entering the 
Order. Illness ended that dream. 
The Jesuits forever after held a spe- 
cial place in his heart. He used to 
say affectionately, “I was associat- 
ed with them in nine communities 
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and was a member of their Order 
for six years.” In 1890 while Jim 
was a scholastic at Fordham, Dan 
Dougherty, the silver-tongued ora- 
tor of whom people spoke so high- 
ly, gave the commencement day ad- 
dress at the college. Jim had him in 
charge and never forgot him. “He 
was the funniest man I ever saw,” 
said Jim. “He would sit down and 
read a bit, get up and walk the floor, 
rub his hands, tousle his hair, sit 
down and make a note or two, get 
up and walk again until we all lost 
our minds.” And this was in 1890 
when Dougherty was already fa- 
mous as a scholar and had been 
nominated in Cleveland for the 
presidency with great éclat. 

Jim studied medicine at the 
University of Pennsylvania (M.D. 
1895). After receiving his degree 


in Philadelphia he went abroad for 
special study at the Universities of 


Paris, Vienna and Berlin. In speak- 
ing of those days he said of course 
one of the reasons why he went to 
Europe immediately after gradua- 
tion was in order that he might 
know something about Europe and 
be able to talk about it. Many years 
later upon the occasion of a lecture 
the President of the University of 
North Dakota in ‘introducing Dr. 
James Walsh to the 3,000 students 
said: “The most interesting thing 
about Dr. Walsh’s career is that he 
graduated in medicine in 1885 but 
did not begin practice until 1893, 
not being in too much of a hurry to 
get on.” After telling the story Dr. 
Walsh always added, “one has to 
get on, get honor, get honest.” I 
always thought the “get honest” 
ought to come before the “get 
honor” part but he told it the other 
way. 

1 There is a confusion in dates here. Dr. 


Walsh graduated in medicine in 1895, as stated 
above. 
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His whole life was taken up with 
teaching and writing. He was dean 
of the Fordham University School 
of Medicine until the closing of the 
University Medical School in 1913. 
His first job upon return from 
abroad in 1900 was as instructor in 
medicine at the New York Polyclin- 
ic School of Medicine. In 1904 he 
became dean and professor of neur- 
ology at the Medical School of Ford- 
ham University and professor of 
physiological psychology at Cathe- 
dral College. He thus provided for 
many years an introduction for 
young ecclesiastical students to 
analytical psychology. During these 
same years he was professor of ner- 
vous diseases and the History of 
Medicine at St. Francis Xavier Col- 
lege in New York. 

For many years he was medical 
editor of the New York Herald in 


the days when the Herald was an 
eight-page paper, carried a lot of 
ship news and devoted much space 


to Wall Street. To Jim it seemed 
immense. He was in the editorial 
room the night the news of the 
Titanic broke. “I never forgot,” he 
wrote in a letter many years later, 
“the night that the Carpathia came 
in bringing six hundred passengers 
saved from the Titanic. The list of 
the saved was already in the office 
and one of the older reporters of the 
Herald, very well known to all of 
us, a little red-headed Jew and a 
very clever fellow, was running up 
and down the city room metaphor- 
ically at least tearing his hair, an- 
nouncing that every Jew 
aboard the Titanic seemed to be 
among the saved. He said he 
thought that one or two of them at 
least might have died just to show 
that they were not afraid of death.” 

Jim began to write shortly after 
graduation with the publication of 


half a dozen articles on various or- 
thopedic subjects. While still a 
student he became a great lover of 
history, especially Catholic history. 
In a letter he once stated: “A favor- 
ite expression of mine, I think that 
I am the inventor of it, is ‘Facts are 
truth but facts are not truth unless 
you have all the facts.’” 

He wrote many sketches of his 
contemporaries: Martin Glynn, 
John Quinn, Joe O’Dwyer, Gilmary 
Shea, Sir William Hingston. He 
jokingly remarked, “I have written 
so many sketches of my contempo- 
raries that I shall probably be 
known as the man in whose bibliog- 
raphy will be found nearly every- 
body else.” This sort of work only 
paid him about $1.00 a page but he 
liked doing it. 

Because he wrote so fast he had 
extensive experience with publish- 
ers. He brought out one book a 
year for forty years. He estimated 
each book netted him at the most 
one thousand dollars. He had 
books with Fordham Press, Catho- 
lic Summer School Press, Long- 
mans, Appletons, Macmillans, Lip- 
pincotts, Little, Brown & Co., and 
Stratford. All his books were 
turned down at least once and some 
of them three to six times. He said 
he could not get anybody to take the 
Thirteenth Century and many of 
his friends told him he would be 
foolish to think that it ever would 
be published. And then when all 
the publishers had finished with it 
except a Catholic one who proposed 
to bring it out in a cheap edition he 
concluded his friends were right. 
But he decided to get it into print 
anyway. He estimated that it prob- 
ably had meant more than $40,000 
to him altogether in the years up to 
1933. 

Dr. Austin O’Malley, M.D. 
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summed up the big idea in the 
teachings of Dr. Walsh when he 
said: “Despite the wide comprehen- 
sion of the material he has handled 
there is unity in his aims. He says 
‘I do not think man has ever made 
a bit of progress; his mind is today 
just the same as it ever was, ex- 
cepting that now it is occupied 
mainly with trifles.’” 

Dr. O’Malley also said: “The im- 
mutability of man was the funda- 
mental thought in most of Dr. 
Walsh’s books: Education: How 
Old the New; Old Time Makers of 
Medicine; Modern Progress and 
History; The Thirteenth, Greatest 
of Centuries; The Century of Co- 
lumbus; Medieval Medicine.” Most 
of these books ran into third and 
fourth editions. 


My father and Dr. Jim molded my 
own writing career, most of which 


writing was pure charity in my eyes 
at least. When I rebelled, as often- 
times I did, Dr. Jim would write 
me long letters on the subject. He 
was very generous with his pen and 
firmly believed every Catholic had 
certain responsibilities toward the 
Catholic Press. He did not care 
about money himself. He thought 
money dangerous. “Money, money, 
money,” he once wrote me when I 
had been “mercenary” about an ar- 
ticle somebody wanted me to write, 
“there is nothing like it for under- 
mining character and making peo- 
ple dishonest even in the highest 
positions.” Then again, “You might 
as well set yourself down as a writ- 
er. You’ve got ink in your blood 
and no matter how discouraging it 
may be you’ll go on with it.” Once 
when trying to persuade me to un- 
dertake some political research (I 
hate politics), he said: “There is 
one thing about all this, it will prob- 
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ably add greatly to your vocabulary 
of strong words and it is the strong 
word that we want.” ... “Sin is 
news. If you rub out from the front, 
the new’s page, all that represents 
a violation of the Ten Command- 
ments nobody would care to buy 
the rest of the paper. Try that on 
father and see what he thinks of 
. 

He advised me to keep on writ- 
ing no matter whether I liked what 
writing was assigned me, whether I 
got paid for it or did it for char- 
ity, whether it was for a magazine 
of importance or some obscure lit- 
tle sheet in which I could not even 
sign my name. “Fame you know,” 
he wrote me, “is being known by 
people you don’t know. Honor, as 
Thackeray said, means that you are 
left on the battlefield and lie there 
in agony all night and then have 
your name misspelled in next day’s 
gazette. ... With regard to the 
pulps, you recall what Omar Khay- 
yam said, ‘keep the cash and let the 
honor go.’” ; 

Fighting with him, even by mail, 
was such fun that we had many 
battles. Once when I stated that I 
thanked God my thoughts, at least, 
were my own and that he could 
have no say in the matter he replied: 
“You remember the Irishman who 
was eating eggs right out of the 
shell, breaking them and swallow- 
ing them without more ado, and 
just as one of them was going down 
it clucked? You may recall, too, 
that the Irishman is said to have 
remarked, ‘You spoke too late.’ 
Well, that’s what happened to you 
in offering your gratitude to God 
that science has not progressed to 
the point where mere men can 
X-ray your mind. The very day 
you wrote that letter a scientist was 
fastening one pole of an electric 
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battery to the tip of a man’s ear and 
the other to his scalp and when the 
man thought he set the current 
buzzing merrily and when he multi- 
plied 13 by 27 it nearly choked 
him.” 


Over many years it was our 
pleasure to call for Dr. Jim after 
his Monday afternoon lecture at 
Chestnut Hill College, his last of 
five lectures given on that day be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. 
We would call for him and bring 
him home for dinner. He asked so 
many questions on subjects hard to 
answer that in our younger days we 
were always glad to have him go to 
sleep and snore until we got home. 
He always carried a bag suitable to 
his size and the bag was always 
filled with heavy books. When my 
father and he were settled on the 
sofa before the fireplace with their 
after dinner cigars he would call for 
the bag, bid us open it and he de- 
lighted in showing us what he had 
found in the way of treasures at 
some old bookstore or stand. When 
thoughtlessly we admired a book he 
would say, “I will give it to you, it 
only cost a penny.” With that he 
would take out one of his findings, 
write something on the fly leaf and 
bestow it upon one of us. His bag 
was a treasure trove to all of us. 
Also a magician’s hat. We never 
knew just what would come out of 
that huge black satchel. 

His leave taking in time for the 
ten o’clock train back to New York 
considerably worried my father. 
Our chauffeur had always depart- 
ed for the night and Dr. Jim dis- 
liked taking a taxi. He liked to 
walk leisurely to the station lugging 
his heavy bag. Only once in my 
life did we succeed in getting him 
into a taxi. It was on his last visit 
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to my father, some months before 
my father died. They both knew 
it was good-by. Dr. Jim was sad 
and depressed and over-tired and 
listened to our taxi plea. When he 
got into the new low ceilinged car, 
which he did with much pulling be- 
fore and pushing behind, he stuck 
his head out the window and called 
out, “Well, you got me in but heav- 
en only knows how they will get 
me out. It is up to this taxi boy!” 

When he came to our house he 
gathered us about him and showed 
us all kinds of tricks. I never saw 
anybody who worked so hard to en- 
tertain young people. He had 
sleight of hand tricks, tricks of vi- 
sion, etc., and he took intense pleas- 
ure in letting us fool ourselves. 
After a dinner party at my father’s 
house he wrote me: “I am very glad 
that your young doctor friend was 
properly impressed. That tube il- 
lusion stunt is all right. But there 
are ever so many others, almost as 
striking, of which most people 
know very little and that warn one 
never to say ‘I saw it with my own 
eyes.’” 

But he was very sensitive about 
being the “whole show” as of course 
he was. “I have such a pleasant 
time myself that I think I neglect 
to note whether you all have or 
not,” he wrote after one such party, 
and added: “I am inclined to think 
that I talk too much.” 

We used to put all sorts of ques- 
tions to him. Some times he 
hedged and wisely refused to an- 
swer. “Thank God, I know noth- 
ing about theology and never stud- 
ied any and my lack of knowledge 
of it has saved me a great deal of 
trouble,” he wrote me when I was 
bothering him with some questions 
which were none of my business. 
He quoted some famous old Jesuit 
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as saying: We will have three sur- 
prises in heaven: Ist, that we are 
there and that everything is over; 
2d, the number of people who are 
there in the front row that we did 
not quite expect to see there; 3d, 
the number of people we thought 
were going to be there but are not 
there. He used to end up by telling 
the story of the Sister of Charity 
who found the heavenly choirs cele- 
brating the entrance of a bishop 
into heaven and expressed surprise 
that they went to such lengths to 
welcome him. She met another 
Sister of Charity and inquired about 
it and was told that this was the 
first bishop who had come to heav- 
en in three hundred years! 

He was full of poetry, tender 
thoughts of God, ecclesiastical gos- 
sip and wide-world news. All my 


life he scolded me as fancy dictated 


and in impertinent moments I 
scolded back again. He had a very 
tender sympathy with any form of 
trouble but he did: not believe in 
making one soft. At times when I 
knew he was quite heart-broken 
over a situation he tried his hard- 
est to rouse my fighting blood and 
generally succeeded. When my 
mother died and I had to put aside 
my writing to go into my father’s 
office in a sort of private-detective- 
secretary role to keep my father 
from working too hard, Dr. Jim 
wrote me concerning my father’s 
health: “As for you, of course you 
need not expect any sympathy from 
me. You go read the chapters in 
my book on Health Through Will 
Power, on self-pity and sympathy 
seeking.” I was raving raging mad 
and informed him by next mail that 
I had so much sympathy for my- 
self that I needed none from him 
and that there were shoulders near- 
er home to weep upon if weep I 
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would. But his affected brutality 
helped my morale. 


Dr. Walsh had lectured all over 
the world and spent months out of 
every year in travel. On his first 
trip abroad, while in Rome with his 
father and uncle, they received a 
letter telling them that they were to 
receive Communion at the hands of 
the Pope. His father wept. “That’s 
the way an Irishman expresses 
joy,” said Jim. 

In 1904, again in Europe, he vis- 
ited Canon Sheehan in his garden at 
Doneraile and spent two hours with 
him. That same summer he hunt- 
ed out the cliffs of Moher and the 
beach of Kilkee and Lisdoonvarna. 
He used to tell of the brakeman on 
the narrow gauge railroad which 
ran through Kerry and up to Ennis 
who came along and opened the 
doors and announced loudly, “If 
there’s anybody for here there let 
him get out.” 

In the first days of the Catholic 
Summer School ‘Dr. Walsh and Dr. 
Flick played prominent parts. Both 
were ill and on the train they con- 
fided to each other that they prob- 
ably would not be around to do that 
sort of work very much longer. In 
the twenty-five ‘years following 
they oftentimes laughed over their 
doleful predictions of early death. 

Dr. Jim had a childlike simplicity 
about him for all his greatness. In 
March, 1910, he asked my father to 
give a short series of lectures at 
Fordham covering one afternoon 
and two nights. “We shall be ready 
to receive you at Fordham the night 
before and to give you a little touch 
of community life during the eve- 
ning and morning.” In describing 
the location of the room reserved, 
he added: “The Blessed Sacrament 
will not be far away from you.” 
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He talked to liberal clubs at half 
a dozen colleges and universities 
and the students thought to have 
fun poking questions at him but he 
had more fun answering them. 
Once he spoke to a group of social- 
ists, nearly 10,000 in number, on 
the Common in Boston. It was dur- 
ing the World War and the Knights 
of Columbus had asked him to talk 
on “Why I am not a Socialist.” 
His listeners were fascinated. A lot 
of them called out when he fin- 
ished, “Come down off that plat- 
form, you are one of us!” In tell- 
ing the story Dr. Jim said: “It was 
just about the time that a brilliant 
young Jesuit was warned by his 
provincial that his sermons had so- 
cialistic tendencies. Some of the 


rich had been complaining of them. 
When he asked for examples they 
proved to be almost word for word 


the encyclicals of the pope. 

In 1932 Dr. Walsh went to Ire- 
land to attend the Eucharistic Con- 
gress. He attended another in 
Buenos Aires in 1934. During the 
1934 session he talked over a world 
wide radio hook-up about the con- 
gress. On September 15, 1934, set- 
ting out for Buenos Aires with his 
wife and two children, he was very 
much disturbed over the loss of the 
Morro Castle and asked his friends 
to pray for the unfortunate victims. 
He and his family had gone to Mex- 
ico on that same boat a year or two 
before. Their staterooms had been 
in the center of the ship where 
more people were lost than any- 
where else. He knew Captain Will- 
mott of the Morro Castle, and his 
wife and he had become such good 
friends that they had sent a gift on 
the occasion of the Captain’s wed- 
ding. 

In 1935 coming down some steps 
from the platform of a hall in Chi- 
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cago where he had delivered a lec- 
ture he slipped on the bottom step. 
He hurt his side and for months 
wore an adhesive corset. He was 
not well that year and not so active 
as had been his wont. When he 
was feeling rather badly after his 
fall he wrote: “I look as healthy as 
a trout or whatever it is that looks 
as healthy as a supreme example 
of healthiness.” It was about this 
time that he said, “I can report my- 
self pretty well, though I could be 
better. ‘I am always inclined tc 
make things worse than they real- 
ly are. That’s why I was able to 
write the book Health Through 
Will Power.” 

He was as young as Alice in Won- 
derland and twice as foolish. He 
adored nonsensical nonsense. He 
was very outspoken about the state 
of single blessedness, though he did 
not call it that. He told me once: 
“I never knew an old maid yet who 
couldn’t tell you of at least three 
occasions on which she might have 
gotten married if she wanted to. I 
once checked upon one of them but 
the man never knew he had pro- 
posed.” He also told a story about 
a patient of his who told him he 
wasn’t sure whether he was en- 
gaged to be married or not. 

In his later years he did not come 
to our house as often as we wanted 
him to because, in his own words, 
“I get tired much easier than I used 
to and I prefer to go straight home 
mainly because I think that I am 
not every entertaining.” In 1936 he 
bought a car which helped some. 
In his younger days he did not like 
cars. When finally he did get one 
he said “the family pushed me into 
it,” but he enjoyed it immensely. 
He had very definite ideas about lazi- 
ness. That probably was one rea- 
son why he was so set against cars. 
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He oftentimes repeated a story told 
to him by Judge Daly who used to 
say that if you want to educate a 
boy the best way to do it is to put 
his widowed mother on his hands to 
support when he is fourteen or fif- 
teen. If there is anything in that 
boy it will come out and that’s what 
education is, a bringing out, not a 
pouring in. 

As late as 1936 he was still giv- 
ing lectures in four separate stop- 
offs between New York and Phila- 
delphia. But he was weary. “Sis- 
ter death of the body is gently pick- 
ing us up,” he wrote Dr. Flick in 
that year. “Half a dozen of us have 
gone during the last few months 
since the beginning of the year. She 
does not take us in chronological 
order but pretty close to it and she 
takes the better ones somewhat be- 
fore the others, so that those of us 
who are left will be properly 
humble.” 

His letters were always full of 
clippings. Bits of news, funny 
items, unusual accounts of events. 
He went to endless trouble to send 
one clippings he thought one might 
be interested in. 

He loved work for work’s sake. 
He had great sympathy with my fa- 
ther when the doctors ordered him 
to bed. “I would not like to see 
your father get out of everything,” 
he wrote me, “because I think he 
needs occupation of mind and he 
must keep up in some way that 
glorious doing for others which has 
meant so much in his life.” As 
they both were suffering from heart 
trouble, one just a bit more ad- 
vanced than the other, they under- 
stood the situation. 

He had much to say of old age. 
He liked to tell how once at a din- 
ner he had sat along side Thomas 
Dunn English who wrote “Sweet 


Alice Ben Bolt” as a filler for a 
Yacht Club Monthly page, and how 
it was given immortality or some- 
thing approaching it, by Du Mau- 
rier in Trilby. English at the time 
of the dinner was past eighty and 
on this occasion said that he used 
to think that all the good things of 
life belonged to the first eighty 
years but now he knew that a great 
many of them were in the second 
eighty. (This remark, Dr. Walsh 
said, was supposed to have come 
originally from von Moltke, the 
commander of the German army 
during the Franco-Prussian War.) 

In 1934, Dr. Jim was chosen to 
preside at a meeting of the book 
division of the National Arts Club 
to introduce four or five new au- 
thors. Just before the meeting he 
wrote us: “Just why I should be 
drafted into this sort of thing I 
don’t know. I can’t see why Piran- 
dello should receive the Nobel Prize. 
Neither can I understand why 
Bunin of Russia got the prize in 
1933. . . . I don’t even see any rea- 
son why Bernard Shaw got the 
Nobel Prize. . . . You see how hope- 
less I am. I think that they have 
made a mistake in picking on me 
at the National Arts Club, so God 
help them!” ‘ 

He had very distinct likes and 
dislikes in a literary way. And so 
set were his opinions that they 
sometimes worried him. He did not 
like Whitman. “Walt Whitman is 
one of the men whose poetry I do 
not appreciate or even understand,” 
he wrote me upon a literary occa- 
sion. “Of course Whitman thought 
that he was imitating Emerson, and 
except for a very small number of 
poems Emerson has no appeal to 
me. Nothing makes me realize how 
little of a proper appreciation for 
poetry I have in me like reading 
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Emerson and Whitman... . Chris- 
topher Benson once said to me that 
he thought Whitman was our great- 
est poet in America.” 

Upon another occasion when Dr. 
Jim felt very much dissatisfied with 
the Nobel Prize winner he wrote: “I 
know that we have a poetry society 
but I wonder have we any poetry.” 
Then more humbly, “I realize that 
it isn’t the fault of these people but 
that there is some lack in me that 
prevents me from seeing all the 
merit there is in them.” 

He helped to organize the Catho- 
lic Writers’ Guild in the long ago 
and for a few years he was very ac- 
tive in it. 

He was a marvelous correspond- 
ent. He loved to write letters and 


loved to get them. No one could 
outdo him. His letters were treas- 
ures in literary information, politi- 


cal chit-chat and general world in- 
formation. Once while on vacation 
he scribbled across a post card: “No 
secretary here to let me pour my- 
self out.” I have no doubt it was 
a real privation. 

Dr. Walsh was the recipient of 
many honors notably that of Knight 
Commander of St. Gregory the 
Great, with Cross and Knighthood 
in the Order of Malta. In 1916 
Notre Dame University conferred 
the Laetare Medal on him. Notre 
Dame also awarded him the honor- 
ary degree of Doctor of Science in 
1908, while in 1915 the Catholic 
University of America bestowed up- 
on him the degree of Doctor of Lit- 
erature and Georgetown the same 
degree. In 1940 he received the gold 
medal of the American Irish His- 
torical Society in recognition of 
“eminence in cultural leadership.” 

He was universally beloved. 
Among his closest friends he count- 
ed Cardinal Farley and Cardinal 
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Hayes. He made friends easily and 
had the talent of keeping them. 
His popularity with all classes was 
partly due to his humility and part- 
ly to his good nature. He was one 
of the most humorous men I ever 
heard talk, and it was a kindly hu- 
mor. Once I asked him just how 
old a certain celebrated literary 
lady would be. He hemmed and 
hawed and then said with a sly 
twinkle in his eye, “God forbid 
that I should ever tell a woman’s 
age but she was young when I was 
young.” 

In his last years he thought and 
wrote much on suffering and the 
mystery of pain. “The mystery of 
suffering has touched man very 
deeply and his response has been 
deep,” he.said. “Genius particular- 
ly has seen somewhat through the 
mystery of it.” He used to name in 
one of his most famous talks on 
suffering and evil the five greatest 
dramas ever written as being: Job 
in the Old Testament; Aeschylus’ 
Prometheus; Shakespeare’s Ham- 
let; Calderon’s El Magico Prodigi- 
oso; and Goethe’s Faust. 

“I feel so well now some days 
when it is not raining or when the 
barometer is not dropping that I 
think I might be willing to go on 
for half a dozen years more,” he 
wrote us in 1938. And again that 
same year: “It is rather hard to give 
up the things that seemed so much 
a matter of course just a few years 
ago, but nature is gradually teach- 
ing me the lesson that it must be 
done.” ... “It is the hardest thing 
in the world to be turned out to 
grass without the harness.” ... 
“Alas, I weigh 262 but I have not 
begun to bulge yet. I can still wear 
an English 46 overcoat though it 
takes a 48 belt to go around my 
waist. Otherwise of course I have 
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a perfect form and my chest meas- 
ure is still almost equal to my waist 
measure.” 

Most of these items, written in 
semi-serious style, were meant to 
amuse my father who in 1938 was 
beginning to be very ill indeed. 

When the real thing came, when 
his dear friend was ordered to bed 
there to remain one year before he 
died, Dr. Jim corresponded with the 
rest of the family. “You need not 
answer my letters,” he wrote me, 
“except when you have some time 
hanging on your hands and [I'll 
write to you occasionally anyway. 
Whenever you.can I should be glad 
to have a line or two.” 

He sent me a very beautiful little 


memorial “Magnificat” with the 
query: “I wonder whether that 
isn’t the greatest poem ever writ- 
ten. That and her intervention at 
the wedding in Cana represent 
Mary as we know her best but I 
have always thought that the Mag- 
nificat was never properly appre- 
ciated.” 

The few lines written by Dr. 
Walsh upon the occasion of the 
death of Dr. Flick apply also to 
himself: 

“I cannot say that I am sorry to 
hear of your father’s death because 
my sincerest feelings were thank- 
fulness that he was relieved of the 
body of this death and that his suf- 
ferings were over.” 
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By MoTHER St. JEROME 


HAT time God signed the primal covenant 
Between the waters and the firmament, 
He dipped His finger in the sunset glow 
And lo! 


From sod to sod, 


Sprang rainbow’s prism through the drops aslant, 
A smile of Heaven, earthward bent, 


Across the tears of God. 
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By RicHarp A. 


ASHMIR! There is witchery in 

that name. It first cast its 
spell upon me in a geography class 
years ago, when it changed a drab 
little school room into a lovely oval- 
shaped valley, walled in by majes- 
tic mountain ranges high up in the 
Himalayas. Beyond the snows to 
the West lay the barren wastes of 
Afghanistan; far to the North and 
East stretched the bleak plateau of 
Tibet; and 5,000 feet below to the 
South spread the scorching plains 
of Hindustan. 

But all these forbidding neighbors 
only served to enhance the beauty 
of the valley. Through its green 
fields and forests flowed a gleaming 
river, fed by crystal streams that 
came racing down from glacier- 
fluted peaks. Hardy rainbow trout 
played in the sun-streaked pools of 
the streams, and husky masheer 
rippled luxuriously in the bracing 
current of the river. The lakes 
were fringed with red lotus in full 
bloom, and their limpid waters mir- 
rored the towering mountains. 
Bright flowers carpeted the floor of 
the valley. Nuts and luscious fruits 
burdened the trees in lavish abun- 
dance. The people, a dark-skinned 
race with Semitic features, were 
clad, both men and women, in baggy 
pantaloons, and clusters of large 
silver rings adorned the ears of the 
women. They were clever in carv- 
ing. But it was especially their 
handsome rugs and shawls that 
won fame far beyond the valley. 
Their language I could not under- 
stand, but they beckoned to me 


with friendly smiles. I assured 
them that one day they would meet 
me in that lovely valley. 

After many years, that day has 
come. At the present writing I find 
myself delightfully established on a 
picturesque houseboat on that river 
in the valley. I am indebted to a 
community of Irish Presentation 
Nuns for making that boyhood 
dream come true, and I call on St. 
Patrick to see that their reward 
shall be great in heaven. They in- 
vited me to give their annual re- 
treat here in Srinagar, the Capital 
of Kashmir, where they have a 
splendid school right on the banks 
of the Jhelum. 

Kashmir is reached by a motor 
road that abounds in gorgeous 
mountain scenery up through the 
Jhelum valley. But there are vicis- 
situdes before the beauty begins. 
For the starting point is Rawalpindi 
down on the sun-baked plains in 
the Punjab, almost two hundred 
miles from Srinagar, — which inci- 
dentally is a very nice name. It 
means the “City of the Sun.” 

My train pulled into the station at 
Pindi on a blistering hot afternoon 
in June, just before the merciful 
rains of the monsoon. The railway 
journey, however, had been bear- 
able, because I traveled in a com- 
partment with two very companion- 
able British army officers, and two 
fans playing on a huge cake of ice 
in a container on the floor. But the 
moment I opened the compartment 
door, I was greeted by a scorching 
blast that all but took my breath 
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away. I accepted it as a hot tip to 
arrange for a car, and make for the 
hills just as soon as I could. Thus, 
in less than two hours I was inhal- 
ing bracing mountain air, scented 
with pine, and as the car took a 
sharp hair-pin bend for at least the 
hundredth time, a beautiful moun- 
tain resort, called Murree, swung 
into view, and I sighed with deep 
satisfaction as I looked down on the 
sizzling plains 6,000 feet below. 
For some days I enjoyed the kind 
hospitality of the Mill Hill Fathers 
resident in Murree, and then set out 
one morning by bus for the rest of 
the journey to Srinagar. The bus 
was called the “Royal Mail.” And 
that made sense, for it actually car- 
ried mail for Srinagar and other 
towns along the way. But why and 
how it also came to be called the 
“City of Paris” I was not able to 
ascertain, and that misnomer is at 
present engaging the best brains in 
the research department. The hard 
board seat to which I was assigned 
was never meant by the designer to 
accommodate more than three with 
any degree of comfort, but it was 
already occupied by four when I 
tried to squeeze in: My fellow vic- 
tims were all sons of Mother india, 
and the bus had just begun to sway 
nicely as it took the bends beyond 
Murree, when the poor old Moham- 
medan next to me proceeded to get 
sick. His beard dyed red with 
henna indicated that he was a faith- 
ful son of the Prophet and had 
made a pilgrimage to Mecca, but 
this in no wise relieved his present 
malady. We had to stretch him out 
on the floor, and there he remained 
with a petrol tin for a pillow. This 
arrangement left precious little 
room for the remaining four pairs 
of feet, but my companions easily 
adapted themselves to the situation, 
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for they knew the art of folding 
their feet beneath them and sitting 
on them. As for myself I was al- 
ready able to predict that I was go- 
ing to be more than a little cramped 
before we reached Srinagar in the 
evening. 

But once we came to the Jhelum 
river I no longer had time to think 
of discomforts. For sheer beauty 
those 150 miles up the valley of the 
Jhelum are perhaps unrivaled any- 
where in the world. The valley is 
walled in on either side by wooded 
ranges rising up to five and six thou- 
sand feet. And the road, clinging 
to the precipitous slope of the ridge 
on the right as one: ascends, keeps 
twisting in and out of narrow ra- 
vines, across splashing crystal 
streams, along perilous ledges of 
rock, and through groves of deodar, 
which are said to be first cousins to 
the cedars of Lebanon. This ap- 
proach to Kashmir is hazardous at 
any time of the year, during the 
rainy season it become positively 
dangerous. Frequent landslips 
carve great gashes in the mountain- 
sides and carry road and all down 
into the river, which races along 
past massive boulders and sheer 
limestone cliffs. But, about twenty 
miles from Srinagar, it changes 
pace. From a dashing mountain 
torrent it becomes a slow stately 
stream. And the enclosing moun- 
tain walls gradually widen apart 
and take on stature until they be- 
come the lofty peaks of the Pir Pan- 
gal, Kun Lun, Nanga Parbat and 
other gigantic snow-capped senti- 
nels standing guard over the rich, 
extensive, lovely valley of Kashmir. 

It was 8:30 in the evening when 
the bus pulled up in front of the 
little church in Srinagar. I had 
been cramped in that seat from 
early morning, so I had good reason 
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to feel pretty badly battered. As I 
staggered to the ground with stiff 
and aching joints, a solicitous voice 
greeted me from the dark: “Is that 
you, Father?” I could make out a 
figure approaching in a white cas- 
sock, and took him to be Father de 
Ruyter, the parish priest, to whom I 
had wired my arrival. 

“It used to be me,” I replied. 
“Are you Father de Ruyter?” 

“Nor, sir. I’m the Boss himself,” 
came the jaunty reply. “Better get 
on your dignity.” 

There was a merry chuckle, and 
something seemed to tell me that I 
was going to like “the Boss.” He 
turned out to be Monsignor O’Dona- 
hue, Prefect Apostolic of Kafirstan 
and Kashmir. He soon had me 
seated at dinner, and before we got 
well under way he had banished all 
my weariness with gales of laugh- 
ter. 

Perhaps I can best convey the 
Prefect’s personality by relating 
this “fast one” which he slipped 
over on a visiting Archbishop who 
had come up to Kashmir to spend a 
holiday with him. One day at table 
they were discussing some matter 
which involved certain church leg- 
islation. Presently, the Prefect as- 
tounded His Grace by saying: 
“You'll find that in Canon 2309.” 
His Grace blinked, and said: “Yes, 
quite. Quite right.” 

The discussion went on, and soon 
the Prefect disposed of another dif- 
ficulty. “That is taken care of by 
Canon 3167,” he said, without bat- 
ting an eye. Clearly His Grace was 
becoming increasingly impressed 
with the Prefect’s ready knowledge 
of Canon Law. “Yes, yes,” he said. 

Finally, when the Prefect glibly 
cited Canon 4205, paragraph 2, in 
reference to another point, His 
Grace was completely overwhelmed. 
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“Monsignor, you are certainly 
well up on your Canon Law,” he 
complimented magnanimously. 

“Your Grace,” the Prefect replied 
with a sly smile, “the fact is that I 
don’t know a blessed thing about 
Canon Law. And you have just 
shown me that you don’t either. 
For there aren’t three thousand 
Canons in the whole Code.” 

After dinner I learned from the 
Prefect that the Nuns had deter- 
mined that I was to miss nothing 
during, my stay in Kashmir, and 
had therefore engaged a houseboat 
for me. So, seeing that the long bus 
trip was beginning to tell on me 
again, the Prefect and Father de 
Ruyter very kindly accompanied me 
down to the river, to see that I got 
comfortably settled on my boat. 
They then returned to the rectory, 
and I promptly retired. Next morn- 
ing I awoke to find my boat tied up 
in the shade of a huge spreading 
chenar tree right in front of the 
Convent school. And then came the 
shock of my life when I discovered 
the name of my boat. If I only 
knew the merriment that went into 
the perpetration of this plot to es- 
tablish a sedate young Jesuit on a 
houseboat with such a name! I! 
have good reason to suspect that 
Monsignor O’Donahue was the mas- 
ter mind that conceived the plot. 
But, like the Prefect, the Sisters are 
all jolly Irish, and therefore capable 
of having given able assistance. At 
any rate when I went over to the 
Convent to arrange for the retreat, 
there were mischievous smiles as 
Mother Peter, at the head of her 
little flock, met me with this solici- 
tous greeting: “Father, I do hope 
you will be comfortable on board 
the Jolly Jane. 

Well, the fact is that the Jolly 
Jane and I became fast friends at 
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first sight. Though not exactly a 
luxury liner, still she makes a tidy 
floating home, with a sitting room, 
a dining saloon, two bed rooms, and 
a bath, arranged in that order from 
stem to stern. And if the cuisine 
were not ably taken care of by the 
Sisters themselves, my Mohamme- 
dan servant, Habeeba, qualifies as 
an excellent cook as well as Captain 
of the Jolly Jane. 

Habeeba is worth recording. He 
takes justifiable pride in seeing 
that I want for nothing. The very 
first morning, after he had taken 
me over the Jolly Jane, and dili- 
gently displayed all her merits,— 
leaving all the bad points to be dis- 
covered by myself later on, he 
brought forth a collection of testi- 
monial letters, carefully preserved 
in a cigarette carton. These were 
intended to impress upon me the 
undeniable fact that I am mighty 
lucky to be in his hands. Habeeba 


is perfectly innocent of any knowl- 
edge of English,—almost. The way 
he can butcher a sentence of five 
spoken words is sometimes amaz- 
ing, always amusing, and as for 
reading he can not manage a single 


line. I thought it just as well as I 
perused this particular testimonial: 


“The Jolly Jane 
“Houseboat No. 466 
“Srinagar, Kashmir. 
“A ruddy good rogue is Habeeba. 
Acting as Master, mate, bos’n, and 
cook to this hulk, the Jolly Jane, he 
has piloted me up and down the 
Jhelum, and as a temporary land- 
lubber he was my majordomo and 
bonne a tout faire on a trek in the 
Lolab Valley. I know not when I 
may again have the bad luck to 
place myself in Habeeba’s care. I 
only hope the blighter will be away 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, if I ever 
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have the good fortune to return to 
Kashmir. 
“A. G. MOMBRA 
“12 Light Battery 
“Royal Artillery 
“Northwest Frontier.” 


It is considered quite the ae 
thing to live on a houseboat in 
Kashmir. Some of them are luxuri- 
ous, with elaborate appointments, 
and serve as permanent dwellings 
the year round. But the majority 
are occupied only during the sea- 
son, when the European Sahibs and 
others who can afford it make for 
the hills to get away from the intol- 
erable heat of the plains. The boats 
are propelled by coolies with bam- 
boo poles from one beauty spot to 
another, and thus provide perhaps 
the most comfortable and delightful 
way of enjoying Kashmir. Hun- 
dreds of them line the shores out 
on the lakes, and hundreds more 
are tied up to the banks of the 
river and the numerous canals here 
in Srinagar. 

It is this labyrinth of waterways 
intersecting the city that justifies 
Srinagar’s second name, “The Ven- 
ice of Kashmir.” Also the small 
gondola-like pleasure boat, called a 
“shikara.” This is a slender little 
craft, about fifteen feet in length, 
four feet wide at the beam, and 
gracefully tapering to a mere point 
at either end. The fancy ones have 
spring seats, pretty rugs, and a sun- 
shelter overhead from which flutter 
gay colored curtains. Some of them 
also have rather colorful names. 
For instance, this morning while 
drifting down the river in Bucking- 
ham Palace, I passed Mae West, 
and Suffering Moses. 

This trip down the river revealed 
the only unsightly things in Kash- 
mir, namely the people and their 
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dwellings. The shops and homes 
are dirty, rickety ramshackle build- 
ings nodding to one another at 
alarming angles along the water- 
fronts, and many of them have vege- 
tation sprouting from their turf- 
covered roofs. None of them have 
ever encountered a paint brush. 
And the inhabitants harmonize per- 
fectly with this setting. With such 
marvelous natural beauty all around 
them, it is all the more amazing that 
the Kashmiris themselves should be 
so filthy. They work, eat, and sleep 
in the same clothes, and never 
change them until they almost lit- 
erally rot off. The women especial- 
ly with their long loose tunic, baggy 
pantaloons, and matted unkempt 
hair make a very unpleasant pic- 
ture. But there seems to be an ex- 
planation for all this. For, believe 
it or not, I was told that lack of 
cleanliness is a mark of respectabil- 


ity among Kashmiri women. 

The most conspicuous landmark 
in Srinagar is a hill, called Takht-i- 
Suliman, on the top of which is an 
ancient Hindu temple that dates 
back, according to some authorities, 


to 220 s. c. The hill rises to a 
height of one thousand feet, and 
when I saw it for the first time, lit 
up at night, I knew at once that my 
penchant for climbing high places 
would give me no rest until I had 
surveyed the vale of Kashmir from 
the top of Takht-i-Suliman. 

The magnificent panoramic view 
that rewarded my climb was well 
worth the effort. Below me lay the 
entire valley, so extensive that it 
appeared to be a vast plain hedged 
in on all sides by impregnable 
mountains. In every direction tow- 
ered lofty ranges with shifting 
masses of puffy white clouds con- 
cealing the higher peaks. In from 
the darkly wooded foothills spread 
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a bright carpet of yellow mustard 
and emerald green rice fields. And 
across the length of the valley floor, 
like a gigantic serpent basking in 
the sun, stretched the gleaming 
river. As it flowed through the 
town, it was straddled by seven pic- 
turesque wooden bridges, and on 
either side huddled the shops and 
houses, with here and there the pin- 
nacles of a Hindu temple or the 
minarets of a Mohammedan mosque 
dominating the scene. Close by on 
another eminence reared the mas- 
sive stone walls and turrets of Ak- 
bar’s fort, frowning down on the 
town in front, and on the placid 
waters of Dal Lake behind. On the 
far eastern shore of the lake glis- 
tened the white walls of the pal- 
ace of the Maharaja, and farther 
around to the West spread the mag- 
nificent gardens of Nishat and 
Shalimar. ; 

This view of Dal Lake was the in- 
spiration for a memorable outing. 
For, when I got back to the Jolly 
Jane, Habeeba greeted me with a 
bewitching smile, which is his way 
of asking: “Where have you been?” 
I told him, and worked myself up 
into a bit of rhapsody over the 
beauty of Dal Lake. Then, after he 
had congratulated me profusely on 
climbing Takht-i- Suliman, as 
though it were a feat that few visi- 
tors to Srinagar had ever accom- 
plished, he assured me that it would 
be a downright shame and a slur on 
the beauty of Kashmir if I did not 
spend a day on Dal Lake. I knew 
of course that this paternal solici- 
tude on the part of Habeeba was not 
purely altruistic; his wily brain had 
conceived some scheme for making 
a few annas. But I would not be- 
grudge Habeeba a few annas, even 
if they were the last I had on earth. 
So, giving him the additional pleas- 
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ure of thinking that the expedition 
was entirely his doing, I told him to 
engage a shikara, and the following 
day would be offered to the goddess 
of beauty in charge of Dal Lake. 
Habeeba then withdrew with a 
profound salaam, and I proceeded 
to say my Breviary. But soon I was 
disturbed by the sound of angry 
voices from across the river, and I 
thought I recognized one of them as 
Habeeba’s. I stepped to the win- 
dow. Sure enough, there was 
Habeeba in hot argument with the 
owner of a shikara, and the point 
at issue was Habeeba’s commission 
for bringing business to the boat- 
man. I gathered that he had been 
offered three annas, but Habeeba 
spurned this paltry sum as nothing 
less than an insult. He was hold- 
ing out for six. This the boatman 
regarded as outlandish and down- 
right impertinent. And so the battle 


went on full steam ahead, until I 
called to Habeeba from the foc’sl of 


the Jolly Jane. I told him to stop 
that disgraceful wrangling, settle 
for four annas, and I would make 
up the other two. Completely cha- 


grined at being caught in this act of . 


chicanery and extortion, Habeeba 
immediately went off down stream, 
and later when I passed him smok- 
ing his hubblebubble under the big 
chenar tree, he salaamed as usual, 
but showed no desire to chat. And 
this was altogether unusual. Ah, 
Habeeba, I knew, I knew. 

Anyway Habeeba tried to redeem 
his honor by doing a nice job in 
arranging the outing. Promptly at 
9 o’clock next morning a shikara 
skimmed lightly across the river 
and came alongside the Jolly Jane. 
It had spring seats, a pretty red rug 
on the floor, and was canopied with 
red and white draperies fluttering 
from the sun-shelter. It was Mer- 
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rily We Roll Along. So, fortified 
with a basket of lunch provided by 
the Sisters, I set out with Rasul, son 
of Habeeba, and two sturdy pad- 
dlers. 

With the dark purple ranges 
looming up in the distance, we 
made our way up stream, past in- 
numerable houseboats lining either 
shore. One in particular took my 
eye, a magnificent double - deck 
floating palace in gleaming white, 
with a trim little yacht tied up 
alongside. It was called Victory of 
1918. We also met many small 
country boats loaded with grain and 
vegetables for the bazaar. Usually 
they were propelled by a scrawny 
woman, squatting precariously at 
the very tip of the prow and only 
an inch or two from the water. And 
often as not there would be a little 
chocolate-skinned baby leaning over 
the side, trailing its hand in the 
water. One youngster began 
squawking as our boat drew near, 
so the mother showed me how these 
river women handle that problem. 
Scarcely losing a stroke at the pad- 
dle, she flipped the baby overboard, 
quickly grabbed it again, and left it 
thoroughly frightened and sputter- 
ing on the bottom of the boat. This 
struck me as a bit on the rough 
side, but then who am I to tell a 
Kashmiri mother how to mind her 
baby. 

Soon we turned into a side canal, 
and went gliding by ramshackle 
shops and houses and temples, with 
stone steps leading down to the 
water’s edge. Then under an 
ancient stone bridge with a graceful 
pointed arch which dated it back to 
Mogul times. Over the arch was in- 
scribed: “Work is the salt of the 
earth.” Clearly someone was 
anxious that the people should get 
the right slant on the dignity of 
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labor, for shortly before this we had 
passed another inscription. which 
read: “Work is worship.” 

We branched off again from the 
canal into another channel, and 
here the real beauty of the trip be- 
gan. There were innumerable 
smaller waterways coming in on 
either side, and from time to time 
the channel broadened out into 
lovely lagoons, with weeping wil- 
lows overhanging the banks and 
gazing Narcissus-like at their image 
in the crystal clear water. Golden 
orioles streaked through the foliage, 
black and white wagtails pattered 
along the bank, and for some dis- 
tance a small kingfisher kept cir- 
cling the boat with its glinting blue 
plumage flashing in the sun. Fur- 
ther on at the entrance to the lake, 
we came upon the lotus beds. The 
beauty of that vision still haunts 
me. There were acres of them on 


tall straight stems rising up above 
the broad green discs of their leaves 


floating on the water. Some were 
still unopened, red, heart-shaped, 
and large as a man’s clenched fist. 
Others, full - blown, had their deli- 
cate pink petals spread like the cup 
of a Gothic chalice. Some of the 
leaves had little pools of water 
cupped in the center, and they 
sparkled in the sun like diamonds 
on green velvet. One leaf was large 
enough to support a long - legged 
white heron. It perched there mo- 
tionless, peering down into the 
water, watching the countless min- 
nows flashing in and out of the 
marine growth on the bottom, and 
waiting for one of them to venture 
to the surface. I was reluctant to 
leave these lotus beds, and when I 
finally did it was with a determina- 
tion to stop on the way back to 
gather an armful of the largest 
blooms for the altar. 


beach of clean white sand. 
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We now went gliding across the 
placid surface of the lake, with the 
distant mountains reflected in the 
water as clearly as in a polished 
mirror, until we came to a small 
wooded island, ringed round with a 
The 
boat was drawn up and soon Rasul 
had spread a tablecloth on the green 
turf beneath a giant chenar tree. I 
then proceeded to annihilate the 
Sisters’ lunch with an appetite 
whetted to ravishing keenness by a 
morning in the open air. 

Then on to Nishat and Shalimar 
on the far shore. These two mag- 
nificent gardens were bequeathed to 
Kashmir by Mogul Emperors. Ak- 
bar the Great Mogul incorporated 
the country into his far-flung king- 
dom in 1586, and thus it remained 
for almost two hundred years. Even 
today, though now under a Hindu 
Maharaja, the popylation is pre- 
dominantly Mohammedan. Akbar 
himself visited Kashmir only three 
times and left the grim stone walls 
of Hari Parbat fort frowning down 
on Dal Lake from the southern 
shore. But after him came Jahan- 
gir, who made this rich valley his 
favorite resort, and enhanced its 
beauty with Nishat and Shalimar. 


The sun was far down in the 
West as we left the gardens and 
went skimming across the lake 
homeward bound. We had to make 
time for a strong breeze had sprung 
up, and behind us a massed phalanx 
of dark menacing clouds was ma- 
neuvering down from the moun- 
tains. Soon a dazzling streak of 
lightning leaped from peak to peak, 
followed by a deep rumble of thun- 
der that seemed to make the lake 
tremble. The two boatmen re- 
doubled their efforts at the oars, 
and did not attempt to conceal their 
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annoyance when I insisted on de- 
laying at the lotus beds long enough 
to gather my blooms for the altar. 
The breeze had now stiffened into a 
blustering gale, and the lake was 
decidedly choppy. Fortunately the 
wind was with us, but it was also 
driving on the storm. It was a race. 
We finally reached the Jolly Jane, 
and Habeeba was just helping me 
scramble up on deck as the rain 
came. 

“Ah, ha! You almost got a duck- 
ing.” The greeting came from Mon- 
signor O’Donahue. He and Father 
de Ruyter were waiting for me. The 
three of us remained out on deck 
for a while, watching the storm 
sweep over the river. Then, as the 


Jolly Jane rocked at her moorings, 
lashed by the wind-driven rain, we 
settled down in the cozy drawing 
room for a pleasant chat. 

My contribution to the conversa- 


tion, however, consisted chiefly in 
being a fascinated listener to Fa- 
ther de Ruyter. For he has the dis- 
tinction of being the pioneer mis- 
sioner of these parts, and if there 
is anything he doesn’t know about 
Kashmir, you may take for granted 
that it isn’t worth knowing. He 
told me about the perpetually 
frozen lakes higher up in the moun- 
tains, and about the neighboring 
valleys where the glistening white 
glaciers come right down to the val- 
ley floor, and where roam the snow- 
leopard, the ibex, and the bear. He 
told me how I could distinguish a 
fake Kashmir shawl from a genuine 
pashmina, which is a particularly 
rare wool brought in by caravan 
from Tibet and Turkestan. He also 
rhapsodized on the marvelous fer- 
tility of Kashmir, mentioning one 
tree in his orchard that bore 1,600 
apples, averaging half a pound each. 
Here I must confess that, had it 
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been Monsignor O’Donahue speak- 
ing, I would have been suspicious of 
his Irish leg- pulling. Father de 
Ruyter, however, is a Dutchman, 
and guileless as Nathaniel. 

The personal reminiscences of his 
missionary career, which promised 
to be most interesting of all, were 
nipped in the bud by Habeeba. For 
Father de Ruyter had just begun to 
relate how the present flourishing 
condition of the mission is the be- 
lated triumph of his eighteen lone- 
ly, discouraging years which yielded 
not a single convert, when Habeeba, 
to our utter amazement and delight, 
appeared on the scene with coffee 
and sandwiches. It was all I could 
do to restrain myself from tickling 
him under the chin. 

“Good man, Habeeba!” I cried. 
And, swept away on a wave of en- 
thusiasm, I assured him once again 
that I considered myself mighty 
lucky to be in his care. Habeeba 
grinned expansively, and accepted 
it all as well-merited praise. In an 
effort to outdo the inimitable Jeeves, 
he made a courteous salaam, and 
remarked casually that he knew I 
would welcome some refreshment 
after a full day on the lake. The 
wily rascal! Later I learned that he 
had nothing to do with the coffee 
and sandwiches: All credit was due 
to the nuns. May Habeeba get warts 
on the back of his neck for trying 
to steal their show, and may my 
heart wither, if I ever forget their 
kindness. 

The following morning I said 
Mass for them for the last time, and 
was duly flattered to find the altar 
gracefully decorated with my red 
lotus flowers. After breakfast the 
whole community gathered to bid 
me farewell. As they knelt for my 
blessing, I felt that the order should 
have been reversed, but anyway 
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they assured me that I would not be 
forgotten in their prayers. Then as 
I turned to go, Sister Xavier came 
forward with more coffee and sand- 
wiches for the way, and there was 
merriment galore as Mother Peter 
presented me with a pretty little 
houseboat made of papier maché. 
On it was inscribed in fancy letter- 
ing: “A souvenir of the Jolly Jane.” 

The leave - taking from Habeeba 
was more difficult. I knew it would 
be. His eyes were misty with pent- 
up tears, but they cleared consider- 
ably when I handed him a ten rupee 
note as baksheesh, and a page of 
fulsome praise to be added to his 
collection of testimonial letters. A 
week or so later when I returned to 
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my mission I found a letter await- 
ing me from Kashmir. Translated 
it read: 


“The Jolly Jane 
“Houseboat No. 466 
“Srinagar, Kashmir. 


“Papre SAHIB: 


“Salaam! Habeeba a sinner sends 
salaam! 

“If your holiness knows of any 
Sahib in need of a boat, please 
recommend Habeeba, as I am a poor 
man. We pray that your holiness 
may come again next year. Jolly 
Jane will rejoice. 

“Humble Salaams, 
“HABEEBA 
“Captain of the Jolly Jane.” 








LABOR AND THE LAW 


By JaMEs P. ROWLAND 


AW, in its essence, is a dictate of 

4 reason established and promul- 
gated for the common good. Law, 
in its purpose, directs men in the 
course of conduct toward their ulti- 
mate end. Law aims neither at the 
prevention of all vices nor at the 
promotion of all virtues. It aims 
at the establishment of harmony in 
the social order to enable men to 
work for their salvation. Virtue is 
attained not through law but 
through the exercise of the free will 
in the choice between good and evil. 

Democracy, in its essence, is a 
government which is selected by a 
free majority and which respects 
the inalienable rights of a free mi- 


nority. It is a government by con- 
sent and not a government by will. 
It is a government by law and not 
a government by men. It is reason- 
able rather than arbitrary in its 


processes. It has no end different 
from the end of the people who 
constitute its society. It can, like 
the individuals, attain the highest 
public virtue or it can succumb to 
the lowest vice. 

The almost unlimited faith in law 
and the utter disregard for law at 
the same time has been referred to 
as one of the great paradoxes of 
modern times. This situation was 
inevitable in modern society where, 
since the period of the Renaissance, 
there has been a gradual but almost 
complete separation between ethics 
and politics. Under such condi- 
tions, there can be no logic in the 
development of law. Without ethi- 
cal principles, there can be no sanc- 
tions with which to test the validity 


of the law. Without ethical sanc- 
tions, law tends to reflect the will 
of pressure groups. If the law is 
pragmatic and expedient, it is good. 
Pressure groups have the uncanny 
ability of identifying their own in- 
terests with the common good. 
Labor law in the United States 
has not met the test of valid law 
in every aspect. It developed in a 
haphazard way. In the nineteenth 
century, labor law was determined 
exclusively by the opinions of the 
courts. These opinions were not 
the expression of the reason of the 
community. They were usually not 
for the common good but for the 
short run good of a class in society. 
They did not direct men toward 
their final end. The twentieth cen- 
tury has witnessed the rather sud- 
den adoption of much positive legis- 
lation. This legislation, while it has 
remedied many abuses in the social 
order, has created many maladjust- 
ments. To some extent, it meets 
the tests of valid law. In some 
cases, it aims at the promotion not 
of the permanent good of the com- 
munity but of the vested interests 
of small groups. To some extent, 
the weakness of the law lies in its 
incompleteness. It creates power 
but imposes no responsibility. 
Whenever a “problem” arises in 
modern society, people shout “there 
ought to be law about it.” During 
the depression, the “problem” of 
labor was one of “emancipation” 
from control by capital. At pres- 
ent, the “problem” is one of “re- 
straining” labor in the interest of 
national defense. A consideration 
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of labor law and the labor problem 
is in order before more laws are 
enacted. 

There is no labor problem in the 
United States in the sense of a prob- 
lem complete, isolated, and existing 
in itself. The labor problem is but 
one phase of a general problem— 
the maladjustment of the social or- 
ganism. Until there is a general 
recognition of the fact that society 
is an organism in which the whole 
exists for the parts and the parts 
within limitations exist for the 
whole, there can be no real under- 
standing of the labor problem. Un- 
til the labor problem is considered 
in its relation to the entire social 
synthesis, there can be no just solu- 
tion of it. The organic view of so- 


ciety requires the rejection of the 
theory that society is simply a col- 
lection of atoms, and also the avoid- 
ance of the view that society (the 


state) has absolute rights in regard 
to its members, whether such view 
be called “Communism,” “Fas- 
cism,” “Nazism,” or “Totalism.” 
The labor problem has been de- 
fined as “one of providing equita- 
bly for the distribution of income 
between those who supply capital 
and those who supply labor.” In 
any analysis of the modern eco- 
nomic system, two facts stand out. 
First, under modern industrial or- 
ganization with its wage system, 
regularity of income is an absolute 
necessity for the masses of workers 
in order to maintain physical and 
spiritual well-being. Second, the 
well-being of the entire economy de- 
pends upon a continuous purchas- 
ing power in circulation. That the 
greater part of the purchasing 
power in circulation comes from 
the incomes of the masses of work- 
ers is obvious. That higher annual 
incomes for all workers mean great- 
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er industrial stability and an in- 
creased national standard of living 
is also obvious. Accordingly, the 
problem of the worker’s well-being 
is but a part of the problem of the 
well-being of the entire organic 


society. 


Although all controversy in ,re- 
gard to the labor problem centers 
around the right of liberty and the 
right of private property, a discus- 
sion of the legal phase of the prob- 
lem involves a maze of legal com- 
plexities arising from our system of 
government with its forty-nine in- 
dependent jurisdictions and from 
our changing philosophy of govern- 
ment. Like other elements in so- 
ciety, laborers individually and col- 
lectively possess certain legal rights. 
These rights have been created by 
the courts in the development of the 
common law, or by constitutions, 
or by statutes. Legal rights are, in 
some respects, peculiar. If there is 
a conflict between two private rights 
of equal status, the possessors of 
these rights must settle their differ- 
ences in the “legal area of economic 
conflict.” There can be no adjudi- 
cation in court. If a private right 
conflicts with a social right, the pri- 
vate right must give way. Probably 
in no other field of law, has the de- 
termination of priorities in legal 
rights been so complicated as it has 
been in the field of labor law. 


The legal aspects of the present 
day labor problem can best be un- 
derstood through a study of its his- 
torical background. The Constitu- 
tion of the United States was found- 
ed by a generation of men who be- 
lieved in the doctrines of natural 
law. In their promulgation of the 
doctrine of inalienable rights de- 
rived under natural law, the signers 
of the Declaration of Independence 
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and the framers of the Constitu- 
tion understood the twofold nature 
of these rights. Yet the acceptance 
of the economic philosophy of lib- 
eralism and the political philosophy 
of individualism in the early nine- 
teenth century resulted in the judi- 
cial doctrines that the right of prop- 
erty was absolute and that the right 
of liberty for those who owned prop- 
erty was absolute. Against these 
doctrines, the right of individuals to 
associate voluntarily to improve 
their conditions and the right of 
society (duty when other remedies 
have been exhausted) to regulate 
the social order had no status. 
The industrialization of the nine- 
teenth century, with its factory 
towns and its wage-earning but 
propertyless class, created new eco- 
nomic and social problems. Yet the 
acceptance of theory of the police 
state meant that these new prob- 


lems had to be settled by common 
law principles developed under an 
earlier social system. The common 
law assumed an equality of bargain- 
ing status between the employer 


and the worker. The power of the 
employer was absolute and the law 
assumed that this power was bal- 
anced by the absolute right of the 
worker to quit his job. However, 
the development of the corporation 
with its absentee ownership and its 
concentration of economic power 
destroyed this equality. The work- 
ers resorted to trade unionism but 
this movement was blocked by the 
common law doctrine of conspiracy. 
This doctrine held, in effect, that, 
although workers individually 
might quit their jobs, if two or more 
agreed (conspired) to quit at the 
same time in order to gain more 
pay or better conditions, they were 
guilty of a conspiracy to restrain 
the liberty of the employer in the 
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conduct of his business. It was not 
until near the end of the nineteenth 
century that the courts generally 
recognized that the purposes of 
trade unionism were not necessar- 
ily contrary to public policy. After 
their recognition of the legality of 
unions, the courts made close dis- 
tinctions between legal and illegal 
strikes. Later the courts, in most 
States, adopted the broad view that 
a strike was legal if its purpose was 
to improve the conditions of the 
workers, and the courts exercised 
control only in determining the 
legality or illegality of the conduct 
of the men on strike. 

The modification of the philoso- 
phy of the police state began in the 
last quarter of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The evidence of this change 
is found in State legislation con- 
cerning accidents in industry, pub- 
lic health, and pure food. It is 
found also in Federal anti-trust 
laws, interstate commerce laws, and 
anti-narcotic laws. In the twen- 
tieth century, governmental regula- 
tion of economic life has been car- 
ried so far that it can be said the 
police state has been replaced by 
the positive state. 

In the matter of labor legislation, 
as well as other regulatory legisla- 
tion, in the Unifed States, two im- 
portant questions must be consid- 
ered. First, is the proposed policy 
socially desirable? Second, is it con- 
stitutional? Regardless of the wis- 
dom of the proposed policy, the 
policy must meet the test of consti- 
tutionality. It was on this test that 
the late nineteenth century and 
early twentieth century attempts at 
improving the conditions of labor 
by positive legislation failed. 

Issues of the constitutionality of 
labor legislation center around the 
relative jurisdiction of the Federal 
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and State governments and around 
the priorities of private and group 
rights in the matters of liberty and 
property. Since, under the federal 
principle of our system of govern- 
ment, the Federal government can 
exercise only powers delegated to it, 
Federal labor legislation must ap- 
ply only to businesses engaged in 
interstate commerce. All other busi- 
nesses are subject to regulation by 
State governments. Although the 
separation of powers between the 
Federal and State governments, pre- 
vented the adoption of some legisla- 
tion, it was not the primary obsta- 
cle in the path of progressive labor 
legislation. 

Proper labor legislation, like all 
good social legislation, represents a 
recognition of the limits of the right 
of liberty and the right of private 
property. It should curtail liberty 
where the exercise of that liberty 


has deprived others of their liberty. 
It should distinguish between the 
private nature of property in its 
ownership and its social nature in 


its use. While the philosophy of 
the police state was accepted, the 
rights of individual liberty and of 
property were considered absolute 
by the courts. Consequently, all 
attempts by the Federal govern- 
ment at regulating labor conditions, 
even on carriers in interstate com- 
merce, were considered arbitrary 
deprivations of liberty (including 
liberty to contract) and of property 
in conflict with the “due process” 
clause of the Fifth Amendment. 
Similar State laws were considered 
to be in -conflict with the “due 
process” clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The courts applied 
this interpretation not only to pro- 
cedural law but also to substan- 
tive law. In other words, the courts 
denied that the right of society to 
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promote the welfare of labor was 
superior to the individual rights of 
employers and denied that govern- 
ment could regulate business in a 
reasonable manner. 


- Twentieth century labor legisla- 
tion aimed at improving the condi- 
tions of labor can be classified as 
follows: legislation increasing the 
economic power of unions by re- 
stricting the legal remedies of em- 
ployers, and positive legislation 
either improving the legal status of 
unions or providing for minimum 
wages and maximum hours. Social 
security legislation might also be 
included in the latter class of legis- 
lation. Because of the narrow in- 
terpretation of private rights by the 
courts, the Federal government un- 
der section 20 of the Clayton Anti- 
trust Act attempted to restrict the 
powers of the Federal Courts to is- 
sue injunctions in labor disputes. 
Similar anti-injunction laws were 
adopted by most of the industrial 
states. The intent behind this type 
of legislation was to advance the 
trade union movement by increas- 
ing the economic power of unions 
engaged in industrial disputes. 
However, a Supreme Court decision 
in 1921 holding that the law applied 
only in those disputes wherein the 
parties were in the proximate rela- 
tion of employer and employee 
practically nullified the intent of 
Congress. The extension of anti- 
injunction provisions to all labor 
disputes has been made by the 
Norris-La Guardia Act of 1932 and 
similar acts adopted by the indus- 
trial states. The legal justification 
for anti-injunction legislation is the 
right of a legislature to define the 
jurisdiction of courts which it cre- 
ates. The anti-injunction method 
of promoting the public welfare is 
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rather peculiar. It attempts to 
make public officials—the judges— 
good by making it legally impossi- 
ble for them to be bad. 

The remarkable thing about re- 
cent labor legislation is that its 
adoption represents a complete 
change in our philosophy of gov- 
ernment without the need of con- 
stitutional amendment. First, the 
“due process” interpretation has 
been almost completely restricted to 
procedure, and the determination of 
the superiority of group over indi- 
vidual rights is considered a ques- 
tion of legislative policy. Second, in 
spite of the traditional theory that 
the Federal government had limited 
powers in the economic field, that 
Government has exercised the lead- 
ership in the adoption of positive 
labor legislation. 

It is an axiom in political science 
that a government has an inherent 
right to protect the health, safe- 
guard the morals, and promote the 
welfare of its people. This right or 
power is known as the “police 
power” of a government. Under 
our Federal system of government, 
only the States have inherent police 
power. Federal police power must 
be incidental to some power dele- 
gated by the Constitution. In the 
matter of labor legislation, if a State 
law concerns public health, morals 
and general welfare and is not ar- 
bitrary, it is a valid exercise of the 
police power. It might have been 
expected that under the changing 
philosophy of government the 
States would have led the way in 
the adoption of positive labor legis- 
lation. The fact remains, however, 
that the States for the most part 
have been content with modeling 
their legislation after the Federal 
laws. 

The Federal Government has no 
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powers to protect the health, safe- 
guard the morals, or promote the 
general welfare as such. Neverthe- 
less, the Federal Government does 
all of those things. The explana- 
tion is found in the doctrine of po- 
lice powers incidental to delegated 
powers. Most Federal labor legis- 
lation is based upon the power to 
regulate “commerce among the 
states”—interstate commerce. The 
expansion of powers of the Federal 
Government in the field of labor, as 
well as in other fields, has resulted 
from a re-definition of interstate 
commerce. Until recent years the 
Supreme Court considered labor re- 
lations as a phase of manufacturing 
—a local problem. The Court held, 
for instance, that the importation of 
raw materials from other States 
represented a stream of commerce 
which ended at the plant and the 
shipment of the finished articles to 
other States represented a new 
stream of commerce. Under this 
view, labor relations had nothing to 
do with interstate commerce. Now, 
however, the Court holds that, if a 
large business imports large quan- 
tities of raw materials from outside 
the State and sends outside the 
State a large quantity of finished 
products, one continuous stream of 
commerce exists. Accordingly la- 
bor laws, which have for their pur- 
pose the removal or limitation of 
interference (strikes) with such 
commerce, are upheld by the Court. 

The Federal Government has at- 
tempted to promote the welfare of 
labor directly by “placing a floor 
under wages and a ceiling over 
hours” and indirectly by improving 
the legal status of unions for pur- 
poses of collective bargaining. The 
direct regulation is found in the 
Fair Labor Standards Act or the 
Minimum - Wage - Maximum - Hour 
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Law, as it is better known. The in- 
direct regulation of labor conditions 
is found in the National Labor Re- 
lations Act which gives labor the 
substantive right to organize for 


purposes of collective bargaining.-. 


The Act created the National Labor 
Relations Board. The primary func- 
tions of the Board are to determine 
the proper bargaining units and to 
hold hearings upon complaints con- 
cerning unfair practices listed in 
the Act. The orders of the Board 
are enforceable in the Federal 
Courts. 

The primary purpose of collec- 
tive bargaining is, of course, the 
reaching of an agreement called a 
collective contract. A century ago 
under the philosophy of individual- 
ism, it was believed that individuals 
looking after their own self-inter- 
ests, automatically promoted the 
public good. In the case of the la- 


bor contract, as in the case of all 
contracts, interference by the State 
was not tolerated. This concept of 
individual freedom contract has 


been modified. It has been modi- 
fied by such positive legislation as 
the minimum-wage-maximum-hour 
laws affecting union and non-union 
labor alike. It has been modified 
by the Labor Acts giving laborers 
the substantive right to organize for 
collective bargaining. However, 
there has been much confusion both 
before and since the adoption of 
these acts concerning the legal ef- 
fects of collective contracts. Some 
States consider collective contracts 
to be merely “usages” affecting the 
individual contracts of the workers. 
Other States enforce the collective 
contract on the theory that the in- 
dividual worker is a kind of third 
party beneficiary. Still other States 
enforce such contracts under the as- 
sumption that the individual worker 
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is the principal and the union is 
the agent. The lower Federal 
Courts, in cases involving diversity 
of citizenship (State citizenship), 
tend to follow the rules accepted in 
the courts of the State where the 
dispute began. Unlike ordinary 
contracts in business affairs, ques- 
tions of duress and coercion in con- 
nection with collective contracts are 
ignored. Yet, the contract is often 
made after a long and bitter indus- 
trial struggle in which both parties 
use all “economic weapons” at their 
command. The major difficulty is 
in the matter of the legal capacities 
of the parties. The corporation— 
an artificial person — has, like the 
private person, the legal capacity to 
contract. The union, however, is, 
before the law, simply a voluntary 
association. The result is that so- 
ciety has placed great emphasis 
upon the importance of the collec- 
tive agreement, but has virtually ig- 
nored the question of giving legal 
effect to such agreement. The rem- 
edy lies in the adoption by the 
States, in the field of labor, of uni- 
form legislation like the Uniform 
Sales Act in the field of business. 
Since unions have been given an 
improved legal status, considerable 
attention has been given to the 
question of imposing corresponding 
responsibilities upon them. Before 
the law, unions are considered vol- 
untary associations. The courts 
hesitate to intervene in the internal 
affairs because it is assumed that 
members freely consent to the con- 
stitutions and bylaws of the unions. 
The courts intervene when civil or 
property rights are involved, or 
when the constitutions and bylaws 
have been violated, or when ques- 
tions of public policy are involved. 
The latter cases are of particular 
importance in the present day. At 
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first sight, to join or not to join a 
union is a matter of free choice for 
the individual. However, at a time 
when the promotion of collective 
bargaining is accepted policy of so- 
ciety, membership in a union and 
getting of a job are closely connect- 
ed. Joining a union involves the 
questions of initiation fees and the 
rate of dues. Expulsion from a 
union, means, in a closed shop in- 
dustry, loss of job. The matter of 
the internal affairs of unions in re- 
lation to public policies raises cer- 
tain timely questions. Does society 
have the duty to protect the rank 
and file of unions against the arbi- 
trary actions of their officers in the 
manner it protects the stockholders 
of a corporation? Is there a possi- 
bility of conducting the elections of 
union officers by public authority? 
Should society prescribe the rules 
of unions in regard to the matter 


of justifiable grounds for expul- 
sion? 

The external side of union re- 
sponsibility involves the issue of 
defining “unfair practices” for 
unions and the issue of compulsory 


incorporation. The advocates of 
“unfair practices” legislation usu- 
ally desire a complete Federal La- 
bor Code which, regardless of its 
merits or demerits, is impossible 
under our federal system of gov- 
ernment. Furthermore, it is doubt- 
ful whether such legislation could 
make any acts illegal which are not 
already outlawed by the courts. 
The law, on this issue, has reached 
the limits consistent with democrat- 
ic government. Men may join or 
refrain from joining unions. Union 
men may strike, but non-union men 
may take their jobs. Pickets may 
use “peaceful persuasion,” but the 
courts draw the line between legal 
and illegal conduct. If industrial 
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strife exists, the fault is not with 
the law but with men. 

Compulsory incorporation is op- 
posed by organized labor on the 
grounds that any regulation of 
unions might become a precedent 
for a later, unfriendly government 
to restrict or even to suppress the 
labor movement. This attitude is in 
direct conflict with the theory that 
every increase in power granted by 
law should be accompanied by a 
corresponding responsibility. The 
issue is a complex one. The atti- 
tude of organized labor is under- 
standable when the suppression of 
the labor movement in recent years 
in one totalitarian state after an- 
other is considered. Ironically, it is 
possible that recent changes in con- 
stitutional theory with resultant leg- 
islation favorable for labor might, 
by the concentration of power in 
the Federal Government, have set 
the stage for a later suppression of 
the labor movement. 

The labor problem is regarded as 
“ended” by same contemporary 
writers. The case is based on the 
arguments that organized labor has 
a better status than it had twenty- 
five years ago, that now social se- 
curity exists for workers, and that 
hourly wage rates are higher. The 
case ignores the real nature of the 
labor problem. The improved status 
for collective bargaining without an 
adequate procedure for the enforce- 
ment of the agreement is hardly a 
solved problem. A social security 
program which does not cover all 
workers and which has many tech- 
nical defects is not a solved prob- 
lem. Higher hourly rates of pay 
contribute nothing to the solution of 
the labor problem unless they mean, 
in translation, annual wages repre- 
senting an equitable share of the 
social income. 
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THE OPINIONS OF OuR CONTEMPORARIES 


HE “fifth column” of the sabo- 

teurs of our factories and pub- 
lic utilities has its counterpart in 
the “filth column” of those who 
piously shout “censorship” if they 
are not permitted freely to exercise 
their venal, venomous, diabolical 
debauching of the minds and bodies 
of our boys and girls. I am against 
censorship, but that does not mean 
that I must condone those who wish 
to include among America’s free- 
doms the freedom to kill the bodies 
and souls of their fellow Americans, 
the freedom to be cruel, the free- 
dom to be obscene, the freedom to 
steal and the freedom to spread 
disease. If these false freedoms 
come, America’s God-given rights 
will go, and America’s liberty, the 
most precious of our possessions, 
dearer to us than life, will succumb 


to tyranny and America will die. 
—Tue Most Rev. Francis J. SPsLLMAN, 
Radio broadcast, March 22d. 


America must realize that cul- 
tural life has been extinguished all 
over Europe. . . . America is the last 
stronghold of education in the pres- 
ent crisis. With this tremendous 
responsibility on America, it is vital 
for American educators to see that 
in many ways, under the intimida- 
tion of pseudo-intellectual novelists, 
poets and critical writers, they have 
been insanely throwing away for 
the last quarter-century the founda- 
tion values upon which our civilized 
society is based. . . . Proust alone ig 
enough to show what happened in 
France. He was hailed as one of 
the great literary figures and one of 


the most “subtle” thinkers of his 
age. And 75 per cent of his charac- 
ters showed marked signs of per- 
version. Look at the absurd adula- 
tion given to D. H. Lawrence and 
James Joyce, if you want an indica- 
tion of the dangers to the future of 
England and America, and the 
world. . . . Intelligent peorie know 
in their hearts that these writers 
are presenting a sick, sensational 
and distorted picture of life, .. . Dut 
certain critics keep on insisting 
that “these men are the great ones.” 
. .- I am not pleading for any par- 
ticular Christian creed when I as- 
sert that all our standards of judg- 
ment must eventually lead us back 
to religious standards. . . . To cre- 
ate a good civilization and to fight 
a good fight a man must have be- 


lief, faith and character. 
—ALFRED Noyes, as quoted in The Sun, 
March 3ist. 


The Catholic Daughters of Amer- 
ica are deeply concerned with the 
much discussed movement to con- 
script women for national defense. 
We deplore this drastic departure 
from traditional policy, democratic 
ideals and Christian practice. The 
regimentation of women merely for 
the sake of regimentation is not an 
American concept. It is born of an 
ideology alien to our democratic tra- 
ditions, and out of consonance with 
the philosophy of life under which 
our country has developed. We have 
not yet exploited the man power of 
the nation. The draft has made 
available numbers beyond the capa- 
city to equip them. Until the man 
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power of the nation is depleted we 
do not wish to lend support to the 
tearing of our women from our na- 
tion’s homes unless the need is 
grave. We have absolute faith in 
the patriotism of our American 
womanhood to meet the emergency 


in case of absolute necessity. 
—Resolution drawn by Tue Catno.ic Davax- 

vers or America at the semi-annual meeting 

of the board of directors, February 26th-27th. 


President Roosevelt mistakenly 
thinks the discussion of the forty- 
hour week is in part a Nazi attack. 
He cannot perceive that the under- 
current of criticism is against his 
own alliance with the labor poli- 
ticians which causes him, on the 
one hand, to insist on anti-infla- 
tionary measures, such as the freez- 
ing of prices, but on the other hand, 
to forget the way labor costs are 
skyrocketing in plants where the 
Government is paying 100 per cent 
of the bill. Public opinion during 
a presidential campaign like that of 
1940 or 1936 is one thing, but when 
nearly 40,000,000 persons, ranging 
in age from 20 to 64, are being 
asked to register under the selective 
service act, something is threaten- 
ing the economic lives of so many 
individuals that they are no longer 
thinking as New Dealers or old 
dealers, Republicans or Democrats, 
but as citizens interested in seeing 
that no group uses the war to ex- 
ploit their brethren, whether the ex- 
ploiters be employers or labor 
unions, farm groups or Government 


bureaucrats. 
—Davip Lawazence, in The Sun, March 25th. 


We believe, if the Government 
does not, that the American people 
are morally tough enough to look 
realities in the eye; that they will 
be united truly when Washington 
treats them as grown men and 


women. We believe that they are 
intelligent enough to understand 
that this world war, like all previ- 
ous ones, is not to be divided into 
mystical ideological camps, but that 
nations choose sides on the basis of 
national interest. There are reason- 
able national interests and there are 
brutal national interests; still they 
are national interests. Admitting 
this takes away nothing from the 
American cause. Denying it only 
confuses the people and obstructs 


the battle. 
—Saturday Evening Post, March 21st. 


The current trend seems to be to 
retreat on all fronts—not only the 
military front but even from affilia- 
tion to and love of country. Here, 
for instance, is a circular that an- 
nounces part of a joint resolution 
passed by the Legislature of North 
Carolina on March 13, 1941, in ac- 
cordance with which that ancient 
and honorable State proclaims it- 
self for the Federation of the World. 
I take it that is another one of the 
Union Now figments of the imagi- 
nation, which is all right to theorize 
about but very dangerous in prac- 
tice because you might wake up, 
after an orgy of internationalist 
sentimentality, and discover that 
you’ve voted yourself out of being 
an American and into being a Union 
Nower, which sounds as bad to the 


ear as it is in fact. 


—Geronce E. Soxotsxy, in The Sun, March 
17th. 


Nations, even as men, can be gov- 
erned only by force and persuasion. 
Persuasion is the American method, 
and is the application of the Catho- 
lic doctrine of free will to the politi- 
cal process. The Church employs 
this democratic process and seeks 
the sanctification of men and the 
salvation of society by persuasion 
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and prayer. Therefore, its real 
field of operation is in the minds 
and souls of men. The Church 
knows that you can’t use power 
politics to shove men into the King- 
dom of Heaven. The Church knows 


that you can destroy the human — 


mind and heart with bullets and 
bayonets; but that you cannot 
change the human mind and heart 
with bullets and bayonets. . The 
Church knows that you can only 
fight ideas with ideas, power with 
prayer. And to win this fight, the 
Church must be not only in and of 
the world, it must also be apart 
from and above the world. The 
Church attacks and defends with 
the sanction of a purely spiritual 
and moral authority, not with the 


coercive power of a State. 

—Raovut E. Desvernnine, Address delivered 
before the Newman Club Federation, Feb- 
ruary ist. 


As distinguished from a work of 
art, with which it is comparable as 
representing a fruition of ages of 
effort, productive machinery ex- 
presses only one trait in man, and 
that one trait is his craving for 
power. Power is its achievement. 
Power is what it is for—power over 
nature, power over people, power 
over time and power over space. 
Now power is good, but so is love 
good, and so is beauty good, and so 
is quiet good, and so is truth good, 
but none of them is adequate alone 
as a basis for civilization. Yet for 
the past hundred and fifty years we 
have been attempting to build a way 
of life on but one of man’s many 
hungers, and today we are com- 
pelled to face the fact that the at- 
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tempt has failed. For productive 
machinery has not drained off and 
sublimated man’s hunger for power. 
It has fed that hunger and lent it 
teeth and claws. . . . Machinery has 
destroyed the peace of the earth. 
Machinery has led civilization into 
a feverish decadence. Machinery 
cannot cure the diseases created by 
the nature of the impulses which 
have given it this awful power to 
disorganize the whole life of man. 
The only cure lies in the discipline 
of mathinery and its relegation to a 
minor function. 


—Roy Hetron, in Harper’s Magazine, Decem- 
ber, 1941. 


In a society such as this, where 
general principles are abandoned 
and leadership tends to become po- 
litical in nature and the process of 
mechanization has begun to influ- 
ence even the intellectual and spir- 


itual parts of life, the dignity of the 
individual is bound to decline. ... 
Men come to talk, act, and think 


alike. Instead of being controlled 
by an inner discipline they yield to 
the pressure of convention and 
money. With a few exceptions 
Americans are all put through the 
same educational mill and are 
amused and instructed by the same 
organs. In spite of our vaunted 
freedom of thought there is little 
variety of opinion here and very 
little originality of thought. Where 
individual opinion is strong it is not 
subordinated to the quest for truth 
but it is erected as a kind of final 
tribunal of truth. 


—N. Exizanern Monrnoz, The Novel and 
Society (The University of North Carolina 
Press). 





THE BAITING OF THE BOORNS 


By JAMES OWEN TRYON 


Ik Russell Colvin had been a per- 
son of normal intelligence, in- 
stead of being not quite half-witted, 
there would never have been any 
Boorn trial at all and the curious 
and startling testimony in the most 
notorious criminal case of its time 
would never have become a matter 
of record. Nor would the infant 
state of Vermont have had the blot 
upon its legal escutcheon of con- 
victing two innocent persons of a 
murder which had never been com- 
mitted at all. 

Lieutenant Governor Leonard 
Sargeant, of Vermont, declared that 
the Boorn case was the most re- 


markable trial in the annals of 


criminal jurisprudence. His opin- 
ion carries a certain weight, as he 
had been one of the defense counsel 
at the trial. In 1873 he published 
an account of it, in pamphlet form. 
The case is unique in that never be- 
fore or since, in any criminal trial 
in this country, has a court so com- 
pletely ignored the absence of the 
corpus delicti. 

Barney Boorn, a well-known and 
substantial citizen of Manchester, 
in Vermont, had two sons, Stephen 
and Jesse—men in their early thir- 
ties—and a daughter, Sally. Sally 
had married Russell Colvin when 
quite young and had two children 
by him. The family all lived to- 
gether in a comfortable house in 
the township and were in fairly af- 
fluent circumstances. But the two 
unmarried sons were known as 
rather a wild pair and Colvin, the 
son-in-law was addicted to spells 


of mental aberration, in which he 
would wander away to parts un- 
known and be gone for days at a 
time. On these occasions he often 
took with him his three-year-old 
boy, carrying the child on his 
back. 

In the month of May, 1812, while 
his wife was absent on a visit, Col- 
vin appears to have been seized by 
one of his spells of wanderlust. 
This time he did not take the child 
with him and no one seems to have 
seen him leave or to be quite sure 
on what day it was that he was last 
seen at home. After his absence 
had lengthened into a year or more, 
it began to be rumored that there 
was something strange about this 
particular disappearance of the 
missing man and suspicions of foul 
play were aroused. Colvin and the 
two Boorn sons, it was said, had 
never been on very friendly terms. 
The Boorns considered -Colvin as 
little better than an idiot—and a 
stubborn idiot, at that— and now 
that his disappearance had aroused 
remark, certain things that the 
Boorns had said about him were re- 
called to mind. Shortly after their 
brother-in-law’s disappearance, one 
of the sons had remarked that he 
“guessed he was dead.” The other 
had said, “He’s where potatoes 
won’t freeze.” 

Soon most of the gossips became 
convinced that Colvin had been 
murdered and that the Boorns were 
his murderers. And when Amos 
Boorn, an uncle of Stephen and 
Jesse and a man of the highest 
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character for truth and veracity, 
disclosed the details of a dream 
which he had had, superstition add- 
ed confirmation to the theory. Amos 
Boorn said that in his dream Rus- 
sell Colvin came to his bedside, told 
him that he had been murdered, 
and to follow him and he would 
lead him to the spot where he had 
been buried. After this had been 
repeated three times, Amos arose 
from his bed (in his dream) and 
followed the spirit to an old cellar- 
hole, about four feet square, which 
had been used formerly as a place 
for burying potatoes, but which 
had now been filled up for a long 
time. After reaching the spot 


Amos apparently woke up, for his 
dream continues no further. It was 
not, of course, remarkable that he 
should dream of the affair, as it 
had probably occupied his wak- 
ing thoughts and speculations for 


a long time. But to many it 
seemed conclusive proof that there 
had been dirty work at the cross- 
roads. 

Then an old barn on the Boorn 
farm burned down. Immediately 
the busybodies expressed their be- 
lief that it had been burned to con- 
ceal a body buried beneath it. 
Some children, playing on the out- 
skirts of the farm, found an old, 
moldy hat. It was identified as the 
head - covering Colvin had been 
wearing at the time of his disap- 
pearance. A lad was walking with 
his dog near the Boorn house, when 
the dog commenced digging furi- 
ously at the base of a stump. The 
dog finally unearthed some bones, 
which his master carried straight to 
the police. When experts were 
called in and identified the bones as 
having come from a human body, 
doubt that a crime had been com- 
mitted was banished once and for 
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all. This was in April, 1819, nearly 
seven years after the supposed mur- 
der. Stephen Boorn had moved to 
the state of New York, but Jesse 
was still living in town. He was 
arrested and brought before a 
Justice of the Peace for examina- 
tion. 

A curious and motley array of 
“evidence” was produced before the 
Justice. There was a large clasp- 
knife, a pen-knife, and a button. 
These articles had been found in 
the cellar-hole which Amos Boorn 
claimed to have seen in his dream 
and were identified as having be- 
longed to Colvin. Then there were 
the bones, claimed to have been 
part of a human foot; but there 
soon developed some differences 
about these. One of the doctors, 
after thinking the matter over and 
examining a skeleton which he had 
at home, came back and retracted 
his former testimony that the bones 
were human. The other doctors did 
not agree with him and, to settle 
the matter, dug up a leg which one 
of them had recently amputated and 
then buried. The leg was brought 
into the court-room for comparison, 
whereupon all the doctors had to 
admit that the bones could not be 
human. 

Jesse Boorn would probably have 
been discharged after this, had he 
had sense enough to keep his mouth 
shut. But he insisted upon making 
a statement to the effect that he had 
believed for a long time that his 
brother Stephen had killed Colvin. 
Stephen had told him, he said, that 
he and Colvin had been hoeing a 
field known as the “Glazier lot”; 
that they had had a quarrel and 
that he (Stephen) had struck Col- 
vin on the head with a club and 
fractured his skull. Jesse did not 
know what might have become of 
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the body, but he mentioned several 
places where Stephen might have 
hidden it. 

The next day all the townspeople 
turned out to search for the body 
in the places Jesse had mentioned, 
but nothing was found. Jesse, how- 
ever, was held in jail and a warrant 
issued for the arrest of Stephen, 
who was found in New York and 
readily consented to return for 
trial. He refused to confess, pooh- 
poohed the story told by Jesse, and 
still maintained his complete inno- 
cence when confronted with his 
brother. Both brothers were held 
for the grand jury. Barney Boorn 
was charged with being an acces- 
sory to the murder, but the Justice 
before whom he was haled for ex- 
amination discharged him and 
made himself highly unpopular 
with the populace for so doing. 

Jesse and Stephen Boorn re- 
mained in jail all summer and, 
when they were brought before the 
grand jury in September, the prin- 
cipal witness against them was a 
man named Silas Merrill, who had 
been in jail with them, charged 
with a little matter of forgery. Ac- 
cording to Merrill’s story, Jesse had 
made a complete confession to him 
while they were together in jail. 
Jesse’s confession, said Merrill, was 
prefaced by the statement that they 
(meaning, evidently, the prosecutor 
and other authorities) had per- 
suaded him that he might be par- 
doned if he told the whole truth, 
that his conscience was troubling 
him and he wanted to get the thing 
off his mind; that he could not sleep 
until he had told him (Merrill) the 
truth. He was up in the lot, said 
Jesse, with his brother Stephen and 
Colvin, and Colvin’s son, picking up 
stones. There was a quarrel and 
Stephen struck Colvin to the ground 


with a club and then fractured his 
skull with a stone. Barney Boorn, 
the father, came up and asked if 
Colvin was dead. They told him no, 
and he went away; but came back 
shortly afterwards and then all 
three of them—Stephen, Jesse and 
their father—lifted Colvin up and 
carried him to the old cellar. There 
Barney, to make sure that the man 
was dead, cut his throat with a pen- 
knife. Then they buried him in the 
cellar. 

This, in substance, was the story 
which Merrill said Jesse had con- 
fided to him. A little later, Jesse 
told Merrill that he had informed 
Stephen of the confession which he 
had made and Stephen then came 
to Merrill and made a confession of 
his own. According to Stephen’s 
version of the affair, he (Stephen) 
had agreed with Jesse to take the 
burden of the crime upon himself 
and to make a confession which 
would involve a manslaughter con- 
viction only. He said that Jesse’s 
confession was -the truth, but that 
Colvin had struck the first blow. 
The grand jury indicted both Ste- 
phen and Jesse for murder and they 
were brought to trial at the next 
term of the Supreme Court. 

As it had been before the grand 
jury, Merrill’s testimony as to the 
confessions was the strongest, and 
virtually the only specific evidence 
against the prisoners. It was re- 
ceived over the objection of the de- 
fense and then Stephen Boorn’s al- 
leged written confession was put in 
evidence and the witnesses were 
called in whose presence the con- 
fession had been signed. This con- 
fession of Stephen Boorn’s was a 
curious document and, in view of 
the subsequent developments, ex- 
tremely difficult to explain. What- 
ever the threats or promises by 
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which it was extorted from the pris- 
oner, it contains a wealth of detail 
which indicates, at the least, that 
Stephen must have been possessed 
of a vivid imagination. 

The jury must have believed 
thoroughly in Stephen’s confession, 
for they were out only an hour and 
brought in a verdict of guilty 
against both prisoners. They were 
sentenced to die on the 28th of 
January, 1820. 

While all this was going on in 
Vermont, there was living in Dover, 
New Jersey, a quiet and inoffensive 
little man who was considered, by 
those who knew him, as not quite 
right in the head. Since his first 
appearance in Dover, which had 
been at about the time of the sup- 
posed Manchester murder, he had 
been working for a farmer named 
Polhemus. He was somewhat vague 
as to his identity and was known 
to Polhemus and the neighbors only 
by a nickname which does not ap- 
pear in the records. But when he 
had first applied for work, it was 
recalled by Polhemus later, he had 
mentioned his name as being “Col- 
vin” and had spoken of some per- 
sons named “Boorn” as relatives. 

Among all the inhabitants of 
Manchester there was scarcely a 
person who did not firmly believe, 
at the conclusion of the trial, that 
Russell Colvin had been murdered 
by the two defendants. The mem- 
bers of the firm of Skinner, Well- 
man & Sargeant, attorneys for the 
defendant, were, however, not only 
firmly convinced that their clients 
were innocent, but they had grave 
doubts that any murder had been 
committed at all. Considerably to 
the amusement of their colleagues 
at the bar, they inserted an adver- 
tisement in the Rutland Herald, 
which read as follows: 
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“Murder—Printers of newspapers 
throughout the United States are 
desired to publish that Stephen 
Boorn, of Manchester, in Vermont, 
is sentenced to be executed for the 
murder of Russell Colvin, who has 
been absent about seven years. Any 
person who can give information of 
said Colvin, may save the life of the 
innocent by making immediate 
communication. Colvin is about five 
feet, five inches high, light com- 
plexion, light colored hair, blue 
eyes, About forty years of age.” 


The publishers of the Herald 
printed this notice, having been 
paid for doing so, but so futile did 
they consider the effort to save the 
Boorns that in the same issue of the 
paper they published an editorial 
ridiculing what they called “a fool- 
ish attempt to bring a dead man 
back to life.” A number of newspa- 


pers throughout the country re-pub- 
lished the notice as a matter of cur- 
tesy, among them the New York 


Evening Post. The notice in the 
Post came to the attention of a Mr. 
Chadwick, of Monmouth, New Jer- 
sey, and a Mr. Whelpley, of New 
York City. Chadwick was so posi- 
tive that he had encountered a man 
in Monmouth County who answered 
Colvin’s description, and that this 
man, upon his first appearance in 
Dover, had given his name as Col- 
vin, from Manchester, Vermont, 
that Whelpley decided to do some 
investigating on his own account. 
Chadwick had written a letter, tell- 
ing what he knew about the man 
he thought to be Colvin, to the Post 
and to the postmaster at Manches- 
ter. But the postmaster, although 
he made the letter public, attached 
no importance to it and it received 
little attention. 

Mr. Whelpley went out to Dover, 
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called upon Polhemus, and told him 
his suspicions. 

“Yes,” said Polhemus, “I have a 
man working for me who answers 
the description. He’s a good, faith- 
ful man, but somewhat cracked in 
the head, I fear. As a matter of 
fact, he believes he owns this farm. 
I humor him in the idea, because he 
works as hard as if it really was 
his farm.” 

“What does he say is his name?” 
asked Whelpley. 

“Well,” replied Polhemus, “when 
he first came here, about seven 
years ago, he said his name was 
Colvin, but later on he changed that. 
I've never been able to get him to 
say anything about his past.” 

The man came into the house for 
his dinner and Whelpley questioned 
him, addressing him as “Russell 
Colvin.” 

“That’s not my name,” the man 


replied. But after a pause, he add- 
ed, “It was my name once, but I’m 
another man now.” 
Whelpley smiled at that. 
you have a scar on your forehead,” 


“T see 


he said. “You can’t change that, or 
your appearance, as easily as you 
can a name. How did you get the 
sear?” 

“Chopping on the mountain, for 
Barney Boorn,” Colvin replied. 

There was no longer any doubt in 
Whelpley’s mind as to the man’s 
identity. 

All efforts to persuade Colvin to 
return to Manchester were in vain. 
He could not leave his farm, he in- 
sisted. Finally, by some subter- 
fuge, he was induced to accompany 
Whelpley into New York. Once 
there, he became frightened at the 
noise and confusion of the city and 
declared he must return at once to 
Dover. Whelpley pretended to agree 
and led him to what he told him 
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was the ferry. It was, in reality, 
the night boat to Troy. When the 
boat headed up-river, instead of 
crossing to the other shore, Whelp- 
ley said he was sorry, but that he 
had made a mistake. As the boat 
did not stop until it had reached 
its destination, there was nothing 
to be done except to go on to 
Troy. 

Arriving at Troy the next morn- 
ing, and bewildered by the turmoil 
at the docks, Colvin made no great 
objection to going on to Manchester 
where, Whelpley assured him, there 
would be rest and quiet. They 
learned on the way that the County 
Court was in session at Bennington, 
so when they arrived there, Whelp- 
ley conducted his charge straight 
to the Court House and demanded 
an interview with Judge Nathan 
Burton, who was presiding. When 
the news of Colvin’s presence was 
announced, judge, jury, lawyers 
and spectators all jumped to their 
feet and rushed wildly from the 
court-room to see the man who had 
come back from the dead. There 
were many persons present who 
had known Colvin in the old days 
and at once recognized him. Judge 
Burton ordered that he be taken 
by stage to Manchester. Most of 
the population of Bernington fol- 
lowed along to see the fun. 

A courier had been sent ahead of 
the stage to announce the coming 
of the supposedly murdered man 
and all along the route crowds gath- 
ered. When the stage drove up to 
Black’s tavern in Manchester, an 
excited throng had assembled to 
meet it. Cannon fired a salute and 
the sheriff brought Stephen Boorn 
from the jail and permitted him to 
fire the first gun to celebrate his 
escape from death. All this furor 
and excitement quite overcame the 
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weak-minded Colvin and he could 
not seem to comprehend what it 
was all about. Confronted with 
Stephen, he touched with trembling 
fingers the handcuffs which the 
prisoner still wore, and asked, 
“What are those for?” 

“They say I murdered you,” Ste- 
phen replied. 

“Why, you never hurt me!” ex- 
claimed Colvin. “Jesse struck me 
once with a briar, but it did not 
hurt much.” 

A woman pushed her way 
through the crowd and asked him, 
“Russell, don’t you remember me?” 

It was his wife. Colvin re- 
marked, curtly, “That is all over 
with,” and would take no further 
notice of her. “I must go back to 
Dover to my farm,” he said, and it 
was with difficulty that he was 
made to understand that it was 


necessary for him to remain for a 


few days, until the release of the 
Boorns could be arranged. 

Due legal formalities had to be 
observed before the convicted men 
could be freed. The Judges of the 
Supreme Court, when notified by 
Skinner, Wellman & Sargeant that 
Colvin was alive and in Manchester, 
said that they did not believe this 
to be possible and directed that a 
searching examination be made of 
the person who called himself Col- 
vin, in order to make sure that 
there was no deception. District 
Attorney Sheldon subjected Colvin 
to a grilling, the only result of 
which was to establish, beyond any 
question, that he was the man he 
said he was. In the course of his 
examination he related a number of 
incidents of his life in Manchester 
—matters which could not possibly 
be known to any impostor — and 
thoroughly satisfied the officials. 
His evidence having been reduced 
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to writing and signed and wit- 
nessed, Colvin was permitted to re- 
turn to Dover, where he died a few 
years later. 

Meanwhile Stephen and Jesse 
Boorn continued to languish in jail 


-and the date set for the execution 


of Stephen grew steadily nearer. 
For some reason, which Mr. Sar- 
geant did not explain in his narra- 
tive, the prisoners’ counsel waited 
until only a few days before the exe- 
cution date, when the Judges of the 
Supreme Court, on their way to 
Bennington, stopped overnight at 
Manchester. There Mr. Sargeant 
called upon them at the hotel and 
relates what happened as follows: 

“After talking about the case 
some time, Judge Brayton said: 
‘Well, brother Sargeant, what are 
you going to do about it? I suppose 
you have some plan concocted.’ Mr. 
Sargeant said the case was without 
precedent as far as he knew, and 
he should petition the court for a 
new trial on the ground of newly- 
discovered evidence. There was 
some difference of opinion among 
the judges on the subject, but they 
finally decided it to be the right 
course to pursue. A new trial was 
granted and a nol pros was immedi- 
ately issued by the prosecuting offi- 
cer.” 

The error which the learned 
judges who presided at the trial of 
the Boorns permitted themselves to 
commit was one which is most un- 
usual in the history of criminal law. 
It lay in disregarding the old rule 
of the English law that there may 
be no conviction for murder unless 
the body of the murdered person is 
produced, or proof made, beyond 
any reasonable doubt, of its destruc- 
tion. It is the rule of corpus delicti. 
For a perfect description of the op- 
eration of the rule, made clear to 
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any layman, there is no better read- 
ing than the story of that name in 
a volume of short stories by Mel- 
ville Davidson Post, entitled “The 
Strange Schemes of Randolph Ma- 
son.” In reading the record of the 
Boorn trial, it seems almost incom- 
prehensible that, if proper objection 
had been made at the trial (and the 
record indicates that this was 
done), the convictions should not 
have been reversed by an Appellate 
Court. Yet no appeal appears to 
have been taken. 

Mr. Sargeant was of the opinion 
that a further serious error was 
committed in allowing the admis- 
sion in evidence of the written con- 
fession of Stephen Boorn. But this 
seems doubtful. There was cer- 


tainly a sharp question of fact as 
to whether or not the confession 
was extorted by threats or fears. 
The court charged that no weight 


should be attached to a confession 
incited by hope or fear, but left it 
to the jury to determine whether 
this particular confession was so in- 
fluenced. Such a charge does not 
seem improper. But it was, un- 
doubtedly, due to the detail and 
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particularity of this confession of 
guilt that the jury arrived so speed- 
ily at a verdict against the prison- 
ers. 

One of the trial judges was the 
Hon. Dudley Chase, an uncle of 
Salmon P. Chase, later Presiding 
Justice of the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and regarded as one 
of the ablest jurists of his time. It 
seems strange that he should have 
committed the inexcusable error of 
ignoring the absence of the corpus 
delicti. But stranger than any- 
thing else is the absence, in Mr. 
Sargeant’s account, and in the rec- 
ord, of any mention of an appeal 
to a higher court. It does not ap- 
pear that any use was made of the 
objections recorded at the trial, ex- 
cept upon an application which Mr. 
Sargeant made to the Legislature 
for a commutation of the sentences. 
This was granted in the case of 
Jesse Boorn, but the vote was 97 to 
42 against Stephen. Stephen would 
undoubtedly have died’ upon the 
day set for his execution, had it not 
been for the gratuitous interference 
of that public-spirited citizen from 
New York, Mr. Whelpley. 








SURVIVAL OF THE FITTEST 
Has Christianity Failed? 


By Beatrice B. BRowN 


it is the boast of modern Chris- 
tianity to be emancipated from 
creed and dogma. 

The word Christianity is here 
used, for the first and last time in 
this discussion, in a general sense. 
In this sense, it applies not to tra- 
ditional religion, but to that vague 
personal system of ethics which in 
the modern mind passes for Chris- 
tianity. This system is the off- 
spring of that liberal Protestantism 
which, while abandoning by de- 
grees its fixed tenets of belief, nev- 
ertheless retained until recently an 
inflexible moral code. Now its ar- 
ticles of faith may be summed up 
in its single remaining command- 
ment: “Behave yourself socially: 
otherwise, believe what you please 
and do as you like.” 

Obviously, any ethical system 
founded on such a code is not Chris- 
tian at all: it is not even moral. 
But the majority of those who have 
adopted it regard themselves as 
Christians, much as a voluntary ex- 
patriate still looks on himself as a 
loyal citizen of his country. The 
parents probably, the grandparents 
certainly, of those who subscribe to 
this system, were stanch Protes- 
tants and faithful church - goers; 
their descendants may attend 
church occasionally; at least they 
believe in a humanitarian and be- 
nevolent ethic which they rightly 
take to be Christian, but wrongly 
mistake for Christianity. If ques- 
tioned, they will say that they have 
outgrown formal religion. They be- 


lieve in loving one’s neighbor, but 
not in worshiping God. They are 
Christians, but emancipated from 
dogma. 

This emancipation had its begin- 
nings in the nineteenth century, 
though the seeds of it were planted 
long before then; it reached its 
flowering in the decade immediate- 
ly following the last war; it is reap- 
ing its fruits today. These fruits 
are unpalatable to a degree which 
forces the emancipated to admit 
that something is wrong. Seeking 
a cause for the ill, they cry out, not 
that emancipation, but that Chris- 
tianity, has failed; or, that it has 
never been tried. On one of these 
two hypotheses the breakdown of 
our civilization is blamed. 

It is hardly credible that there are 
any to whom these twin indict- 
ments of Christianity can still have 
the interest of a discovery, the 
freshness of news — who have not 
heard them to the point of boredom. 
But in view of the present crisis, 
they are being produced and heat- 
edly discussed in gatherings where 
religion was until recently a closed 
subject and Christianity especially 
a conversational taboo. 

The reason for this awakened in- 
terest in religion on the part of the 
emancipated is, simply, that events 
have not fallen out as they antici- 
pated. Their brave new world does 
not measure up to the expectations 
of its major prophets. A genera- 
tion ago the ills of society were gen- 
erally ascribed to the inhibitions 
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and repressions foisted on a gullible 
humanity by “artificial” systems of 
religion and morality, which re- 
tained their hold on the credulous 
through fear. Emancipation was 
the cure: emancipation especially 
from authoritative religion and con- 
ventional moral restraints. Eman- 
cipation has been tried; with results 
which should lead its exponents to 
question its effectiveness as a rem- 
edy for social ills. 

In this debacle, however, it is 
Christianity which is blamed for the 
chaos into which emancipation from 
Christianity has plunged us. 

Those who hold Christianity ac- 
countable for the breakdown of our 
social order are seldom contradict- 
ed in their assertions. The emanci- 
pated do not possess sufficient in- 
formation, religious or historical, to 
challenge the accuracy of these 
statements and the truth of these 
accusations. Emancipation from 
creed and dogma necessarily in- 
cludes emancipation from knowl- 
edge of religious history, doctrine, 
and practice; and even, it appears, 
from knowledge of the ordinary 
meaning of words. 

Else they might not so readily 
boast of the emancipation they 
claim. 

For to be emancipated from creed 
and dogma means to be freed from 
belief and teaching. This state is 
neither desirable nor possible of 
attainment. Even idiots believe 
something; even animals can be 
taught. It has remained for our 
modern intellectuals to take pride in 
a mental vacuity which, could it be 
achieved by man, should be a cause 
of sorrow and shame, not pride. 

Nor could this emancipation 
proclamation pass unchallenged in 
any field save religion. A doctor 
who declared himself emancipated 
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from medical creed and dogma— 
from belief in asepsis and the 
teachings of hygiene—would be ap- 
prehended as a criminal or a luna- 
tic. An engineer who set aside the 
beliefs and teachings of physics to 
dig a tunnel or build a bridge ac- 
cording to his own ideas would 
meet a similar fate. An aviator 
who disregarded the dogma of aero- 
nautics would commit suicide. In 
all branches of physical science, no 
man may with impunity believe 
what he pleases and do as he likes. 
Only in religion is one man’s guess 
as good as another’s; only here may 
ignorance speak with authority and 
find none to question its pronounce- 
ments. 

The objection will no doubt be 
raised (by the emancipated) that 
this comparison is not valid; for 
whereas the physical sciences deal 
with phenomena which can be ob- 
served and tested, the laws of re- 
ligion (if there are any) operate in 
the secret places of a man’s soul (if 
he has one), and are not subject to 
observation and proof. Scientific 
research and practice are of benefit 
to society as a whole, while religion 
is a purely private concern. If con- 
tagion is not checked, entire com- 
munities will suffer; but whether a 
man believes in God or not, whether 
he goes to church and what church 
he goes to, are personal matters 
which, like the clothes he wears, 
can interest and affect none but 
himself. 

Those who hold that religious 
beliefs are of no social importance 
will nevertheless admit that en- 
forcement of the command “Thou 
shalt not kill” would save more 
lives than enforcement of the laws 
of quarantine; but even if this were 
not so, the comparison would still 
be valid. 
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Emancipation from religious 
teaching has gone all the way to 
denial or disregard of the funda- 
mental axiom of religion, of that 
truth so elementary that except for 
it there would be no need for re- 
ligion: man has not only a body, 
but a soul also. 

The purpose of medical science is 
the preservation of man’s body in 
life and health: religion performs a 
similar service for his soul. The 
body can sicken and die through 
neglect or abuse of the laws that 
govern it: so likewise, religion 
holds, can the soul. As the final 
disaster that can overtake a man 
physically is death, so the ultimate 
spiritual disaster, according to re- 
ligious belief, is the death, or loss, 
of the soul. And as medical science 
is concerned not merely with keep- 
ing human beings alive, but seeks 
rather to maintain and improve 
health, so the end of religion is not 
merely the saving, but the perfect- 
ing, of the soul. “Be ye therefore 
perfect”: in this is the challenge 
of Christianity, as stated by its 
Founder. 

A second axiom of religion, ig- 
nored by the emancipated, is that 
the soul survives bodily death. Re- 
ligion therefore, whose concern is 
the soul rather than the body, must 
keep its eyes fixed on eternity: it 
must deal with the present life in 
terms of the next. For this reason 
it is accused of ignoring present 
needs and immediate issues in favor 
of benefits remote and uncertain at 
best, as in an article by a prominent 
layman explaining why he did not 
go to church: “We find most 
preachers less concerned with our 
pressing problems of here and now 
than with vague promises of future 
reward.” In no other field but re- 
ligion has it ever been considered 
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impractical to plan for the future, 
but rather the contrary. To deal 
with the soul in such manner as to 
assure its everlasting welfare — or, 
if you will, its “future reward”—is 
as sound common sense as to pro- 
vide proper nourishment for chil- 
dren that they may grow into 
healthy men and women. To ig- 
nore the future welfare of the soul 
for immediate satisfaction or gain 
is to be as impractical as the fool 
who gambles away a fortune for an 
evening’s pleasure. 

Christianity is a religion; it is not 
an economic system. Its purpose 
therefore is not the establishment 
of a social or economic Utopia, but 
the perfecting of souls. Its suc- 


cess must be judged according to 
whether it accomplishes this pur- 
pose, which is the only just and 
reasonable test of success in any 
field. Does Christianity, then, per- 


fect souls? Can it, does it, take 
erring human nature, and raise it 
to heights of moral beauty and 
heroic virtue unattainable by any 
other discipline? If so, it succeeds. 
If not, the emancipated are right in 
their twin indictments, and Chris- 
tianity either has failed, or has 
never been tried. 

The existence of saints in every 
age testifies to the fact that since its 
foundation Christianity has been 
consistently tried, and that, when 
tried, it succeeds. 

Those who look for the establish- 
ment, by Christianity or any other 
means, of a social order in which 
war shall cease and security and 
plenty shall be enjoyed by all, de- 
ceive themselves: such a thing can- 
not be. The Founder of Christian- 
ity, Who was a realist as the unre- 
ligious never are, Himself declared 
it impossible. He predicted the in- 
evitability of war, suffering, and 
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poverty in terms so strong and un- 
equivocal that some in our own day 
consider His sayings “hard,” and in 
consequence “walk no more with 
Him” and look to some pacifist 
Utopia. Those who continue to 
trust in Christ say “To Whom shall 
we go; Thou hast the words”—not 
indeed of social security, or physi- 
cal comfort, or peace and plenty, 
but “of eternal life.” 

Thus, Christianity is not a 
scheme for social betterment, but a 
system of interior discipline. It is 
true that a society composed wholly 
of practicing Christians would ap- 
proach, if it did not wholly attain, 
the social ideal. It would be a so- 
ciety, benevolent, just, and inter- 
nally at peace. If luxury did not 
abound, want would be eliminated. 
If war occurred, it would come 
from external aggression, not inner 
divisions and strife. Such a society 
would result from the general prac- 
tice of the Christian precepts on 
the part of its citizens, but this 
economic and social improvement 
would not be the primary end to- 
ward which that practice was di- 
rected. This end must always be, 
from the Christian point of view, 
the sanctification of souls: the mak- 
ing of saints. 

The accusation that Christianity 
has not been tried means, then, that 
it has not been tried by all people, 
at all times, in all places; the charge 
that it has failed, means that the 
beneficent society which would fol- 
low the universal trial of Christian- 
ity has not yet appeared on earth. 
And this is hardly possible; for 
Christianity is not a compulsion, 
but an attraction. A man cannot 
be coerced into living the Christian 
life, he must be won to it; he must 
choose it; he must live it because he 
desires it, preferring it to any other. 
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And because this life imposes on its 
adherents certain necessary re- 
straints, because it demands a disci- 
pline incompatible with complete 
moral emancipation and therefore 
irksome to man’s nature, there will 
always be those who repudiate it, 
as well as those who profess it but 
do not live it. On the other hand, 
there will be those in all ages who 
embrace it ardently and live it bril- 
liantly. Christianity will have its 
traitors and cowards, but it will 
have its heroes as well: and it is to 
these we must look, and not to the 
former, if we would seriously ask 
whether Christianity has failed, or 
whether it has ever been tried. 

When an institution, a bank or a 
religion, fails, it goes out of exist- 
ence. If it has not yet been tried, 
it has not yet come into existence. 
In either case it is non-existent and 
can claim no patrons: depositors or 
disciples. If these accusations are 
true, therefore, Christianity is 
either a past memory or a future 
hope: it is not a present fact. We 
are forced to conclude that there 
have been no Christians in the past, 
or that there are none today. 

The truth, however (verifiable by 
a glance into any textbook of Euro- 
pean history), is:that Christianity 
was practiced in the first century; 
it is practiced today; it has been 
practiced in all the two thousand 
years between. Its uninterrupted 
existence for twenty centuries im- 
plies a survival which no other in- 
stitution of Western civilization can 
boast. It survived three hundred 
years of fierce persecution; it sur- 
vived the graver danger of tolera- 
tion and acceptance by the deca- 
dent Roman world; it survived the 
fall of Rome; the fury of the Ger- 
manic invasions; the chaos and ter- 
ror of the Dark Ages. It survived 
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the decay of that social order which 
was its own flowering and triumph. 
It survived a gloomy period of 
attack from without and corrup- 
tion from within. It survived the 
political and religious turmoil of 
the sixteenth century. It survived 
the naturalism of the eighteenth 
century, the skepticism of the nine- 
teenth; it has survived the emanci- 
pations of the twentieth: in all, a 
fairly impressive record for an in- 
stitution that has failed, a religion 
that has never been tried. 

Christianity not only survives: it 
conquers. A young Carpenter no- 
body ever heard of gathered about 
Him a dozen obscure and humble 
disciples, mostly fishermen, and 
sent them out to preach; thus 
Christianity began. Spreading from 
Palestine, it conquered Rome. Per- 
secuted in Rome, it spread from the 
catacombs and the arena and con- 
quered the civilized world. Surviv- 
ing the barbarian invasions, it 
spread outward from its isolated 
centers of monastic life and con- 
quered its conquerors. Carried to 
the New World, it spread, con- 
quered, and is still conquering. In 
Asia, and in Africa especially, it is 
making signal conquests today. 
Having failed on the one hand, 
and, on the other, having never 
been tried, Christianity is now 
openly professed and actively prac- 
ticed in every part of the civilized 
world. 

Thus, Christianity has a record 
of survival which should make 
disciples of Mr. Darwin regard it 
with respect, and a history of con- 
quest which would-be despots may 
well envy. Could they with their 
armies do likewise! But they can- 
not. Christianity today, in spite of 
its losses, unites more peoples than 
any military conqueror can ever 
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subjugate. Caesar falls; Christ 
lives. The Empire crumbles; the 
Church conquers. Christianity sur- 
vives because it has life; it con- 
quers because it gives life. Tyranny 
seeks to conquer by spreading 
death, and ends in its own downfall. 

Those who cry out most loudly 
against Christianity for its failure 
to establish an ideal social order 
are those who are most emphatic 
in their denunciations of a religion 
of creed and dogma. How it is pos- 
sible to ‘found a Christian society 
except on a basis of Christian be- 
lief and teaching, they neglect to 
say. Only a Christianity of creed 
and dogma can ever hope to pro- 
duce such a society; only a Chris- 
tianity of creed and dogma has sur- 
vived, or can survive. 

Survival demands toughness and 
strength, the power of endurance in 
the face of obstacles. ‘In erosion it 
is the hard substance which lasts; 
the soft is worn away. The Chris- 
tianity of the emancipated could 
have survived nothing; it would 
have gone down before its first test- 
ing. It would not have worshiped 
in the catacombs: the emancipated 
have no altar at which to worship. 
It would not have suffered in the 
arena: the emancipated have no 
creed for which to die. The Chris- 
tianity which has survived is the 
fruit of the blood of its martyrs, 
who died for a religion of creed and 
dogma, of prayer and worship, be- 
cause they could not endure to live 
without it. To those who profess 
its beliefs and follow its teachings, 
who avail themselves of its inex- 
haustible riches of worship and 
prayer, this Christianity promises 
now, as in the first centuries, not 
physical ease, but spiritual strength; 
not comfort for the body, but disci- 
pline for the soul; not social secu- 
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rity, but the sanctification of Chris- 
tians. 

Christianity would unquestion- 
ably result in the establishment of 
an ideal social order, did all prac- 
tice its doctrines; but the very hard- 
ness which guarantees its survival, 
militates against its general popu- 
larity and universal acceptance. 
The multitudes flocked after Christ, 
attracted by His magnetism, His 
miracles, the force and novelty of 
His words; but, faced by the chal- 
lenge of those words, repelled by 
the “hard sayings” which only the 
few could take, the many turned 
aside and walked no more with 
Him. It is so in every age. Chris- 
tianity will have its mass conver- 
sions and its mass defections; the 
beauty of the Christian life, as 
preached and exemplified by one of 
its great heroes, a St. Augustine or 
a St. Francis, will draw the crowds 


to its ranks; but when the first en- 
thusiasm has subsided, and the 
newly converted find themselves 
confronted with the necessity of ap- 
plying to themselves the discipline 
which is the secret of this beauty, 


again the many turn aside. Those 
will remain who seek in Christian- 
ity what it promises: the way to 
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eternal life. Those will leave who 
demand of Christianity what it does 
not promise and cannot give: social 
security and material ease. 

Thus, Christianity may at times 
lose the many, but will always keep 
the few. The multitudes will walk 
away, but the Twelve will be found 
obedient to death. Because of these 
few, Christianity will survive and 
conquer. This cycle has been re- 
peated too often during the course 
of the past two thousand years for 
there to be any doubt as to the out- 
come, whatever crises may arise. 
All else may fail in the present cata- 
clysm: Christianity will remain. 
Not, however, the vague and semi- 
religious ethic of the emancipated: 
this will be swept away with the 
rest. The Christianity which will 
survive to bind up the wounds of 
the modern world will be the same 
faith that bound up the wounds of 
the ancient world after the fall of 
Rome: a religion of creed and dog- 
ma, of fixed belief and positive 
teaching; a faith for which men and 
women have been willing, and are 
still willing, to die: the Christian- 
ity of the arena and the catacombs, 
of the altar and the cross, of the 
martyrs and the saints. 








“SUCH BOASTING” 


By CapTain Francis McCutiaGu 


“Such boasting as the Gentiles use, 
And lesser breeds without the Law.” 


NE of the most alarming features 

of the situation in England is 

not the loss of Malaya and Burma 
but the loss of that self-restraint, 
dignity, and tolerance which were 
formerly the Englishman’s most 
striking characteristics. French, 
German and Italian literature of the 
last century is full of envious refer- 
ence to English sangfroid which 
no disaster could disturb. One 
Frenchman wrote a book entitled 
To What Is Due the Superiority of 
the Anglo-Saxons? Jules Verne, in 
his tales for boys, pays frequent 
tribute to that superiority. So doa 
number of the songs in the old Kom- 
mersbiicher of German students. 
But the Englishman did not seem to 
know anything about this hero-wor- 
ship, because he did not, as a rule, 
know any continental language. 
Then came Kipling, with his un- 
English mentality and his un-Eng- 
lish boasting, both due to the fact 
that he was born in India and was 
not really an Englishman at all. 
G. K. Chesterton described him very 
truly as “an alien voice in our lit- 
erature.” Had Chesterton lived to 
the present day he would probably 
have described him as a symptom 
of decay, a Nazi, a totalitarian who 
preached the doctrine of brute force. 
“The Recessional” he would have 
regarded as wholly uncharacteristic 
of Kipling, save for the offensive 
and un-Christian line about “lesser 
breeds,” which recalls the old Kip- 


—Rudyard Kipling. 


ling in whose eyes the English were 
a Herrenvolk, tolerant, wise, silent, 
strong, incomparably superior to 
the intolerant, silly, verbose, brag- 
gart and incompetent lesser breeds. 

During this war there has been 
too much bragging in England, and 
it has all been re-echoed in Amer- 
ica. I was in London during the 
Dunkirk retreat, and got the im- 
pression from the newspapers and 
orators and the B.B.C. that it was 
the greatest military achievement of 
all time. Despite the scarcity of 
paper, the triumphant headlines 
would, if put end to end, have 
reached from London to Paris. Yet 
the retreat was nothing less than a 
vast skedaddle made possible by the 
heroic stand of a French army, now 
in a German concentration camp. 
What would have been said of Wel- 
lington if, instead of marching to 
Waterloo, he had turned tail and 
fled back to England leaving the 
Belgian army to be annihilated by 
Napoleon? And what would Nelson 
have said of the “glorious victory” 
over the Graf von Spee which pro- 
duced such hysterical jubilation on 
both sides of the Atlantic? I am 
afraid that the frills on that great 
Admiral’s remarks would be unsuit- 
able for publication in this maga- 
zine, but the substance would prob- 
ably be that he had no word beyond 
that of formal congratulation for 
English captains who fought with 
odds of three to one in their favor. 
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Nor would he have indulged in 
paroxysms of joy when told of the 
Bismarck. Nor approved of the 
brutal remarks attributed to an 
English naval officer who saw the 
Bismarck go down with her flag fly- 
ing, —remarks cabled to America 
and published in most of the 
American papers under the heading 
“Like a Dog Run Over by a Trolley 
Car.” Describing the last terrible 
agony when that doomed, heroic 
battleship, hemmed in by a whole 
fleet of enemies and with her steer- 
ing gear smashed, went round and 
round in circles, he said that “the 
damned ship reminded me of a dog 
with a broken spine, run over by a 
tram. We soon finished the brute.” 

I sent a letter on this subject to 
the London Times ‘(for which I 
once wrote a long series of articles 
on Russia) but that paper re- 
fused to publish it, as it consist- 


ently refuses to publish anything 


unfavorable to its.own side. As I 
pointed out in that letter, I do not 
believe that any British naval offi- 
cer would use the vulgar and vin- 
dictive remarks of which I com- 
plained, nevertheless I thought it 
well that the matter should be 
brought to the attention of the Brit- 
ish public in order that a denial 
should be given to the story by the 
Royal Navy. 

The boasting to which I object 
has recently extended to future 
events. Just before Japan struck at 
Pearl Harbor, there was in England 
an outbreak of bragging and blus- 
tering which beat anything that had 
ever gone before. It goes without 
saying, of course, that not one of 
the braggarts was in military or 
naval uniform: they were all of 
them swivel-chair patriots who 
wrote in the newspapers, broadcast 
in the B.B.C. and spouted at ban- 
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quets, rallies, parades and meetings 
of all kinds: the type is not un- 
known in America. It would be a 
mistake, however, to think that 
those blusterers are typical English- 
men. They are not. No English 
soldier or sailor would rant as they 
do. An English friend of mine who 
served in the last war and is now in 
Government service at home (being 
sixty-nine years of age) has written 
me a strong repudiation of the brag- 
garts, and in Mr. Hilaire Belloc’s 
Weekly Review, February 19, 1942, 
there is an equally violent attack 
on them. Here it is: 

“We have often heard it said and 
seen it written that Englishmen do 
not boast, and to a certain extent 
that is true of the nation as a 
whole; for the man in the street, 
and still more the man in the field, 
is not by nature a braggart; but of 
that ephemeral and vocal fraction 
of our people who control the Press 
or go about the country emitting 
the same public speeches week after 
week, it has been by no means true. 
These publicists have become con- 
firmed in the habit of painting rosy 
pictures, making excuses for blun- 
ders, and bragging about the past 
and the future; and when we fall 
on evil times all the wind goes out 
of them—the tinsel is tarnished— 
and their deflation and tawdriness 
spreads gloom and depression all 
round them. They seek feverishly 
new material for boasting, but there 
is no satisfaction in the hollowness 
of their boasts. 

“Last week was a week of trial 
for England and for the nations 
that are fighting side by side with 
her. Tragic losses of men, mate- 
rial, and invaluable territory: hu- 
miliation in our failure to strike 
back effectively. These losses and 
this humiliation are hard to bear, 
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but they are made ten times harder 
to bear because of the insensate 
boasting that preceded them by a 
section of our politicians and our 
Press. . . . These boasting poltroons 
have served us ill, so let us from 
today be quit of them. Let us be 
done with the people who talk as 
though they held the world in their 
pocket, who scorn the humble, 
necessary things of life, and dazzle 
their audience with bigness instead 
of quality, with sensation instead of 
cool deliberation, and with money 
and facile success instead of work 
and determination.” 

As for America, she is naturally 
proud of General MacArthur, and 
has expressed her pride in him with 
a restraint and dignity that recall 
Valley Forge and the old revolu- 
tionary days, but on the subject of 
England and Russia she is at the 


mercy of the worst gang of blather- 
skites, experts, super-patriots, col- 
umnists, commentators, and false 
prophets that ever misrepresented 


a nation. This is not a matter 
without importance, for, being the 
rulers of this great country the 
American people should have ac- 
curate information on every aspect 
of a struggle which may last for 
years and may have a profound 
effect on the future course of world 
history. Some of the prophecies 
are of long range and we cannot 
judge of their effects in the near 
future, but some of them are short- 
range, and the predictions are fol- 
lowed swiftly by the event. The 
war with Japan furnishes us with 
several good examples. Just before 
it began, a great authority in- 
formed us that America could domi- 
nate both oceans. Still further 
back, Senator Claude Pepper called 
for the sinking of every Japanese 
ship and the bombing of every 
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house in Tokyo, and thought that 
this could be done in two weeks. 

Then came the fight for the 
Philippines, Hongkong and Malaya. 
So far as the Philippines are con- 
cerned, the American record is good. 
General MacArthur did not allow 
any correspondent or commentator 
to gush over him or his brave men 
or to vilify the enemy. When vili- 
fication leaked out from other 
parts of the Far East, he sternly 
cabled to America that the Japa- 
nese were a serious, brave, well- 
equipped enemy. But in Hongkong, 
Malaya and the Dutch East Indies 
things were different. There Brit- 
ish censors raised impenetrable 
smoke-screens which had no effect 
at all on the enemy but a disastrous 
and blinding effect on the American 
correspondents, on the American 
public and on the British public. 
From the center of every smoke- 
screen proceeded voices prophesy- 
ing smooth things. Any correspond- 
ent who emitted a single false note 
was instantly choked off. Mr. Cecil 
Brown of the C.B.S. was the only 
rebel, and he was silenced. 

The others I do not blame. They 
are family men, and professional 
ruin would have overtaken them if 
they had failed to tell the lie agreed 
upon. I have been to some pains 
to chronicle the information given 
by one particular correspondent, 
not because he is more misleading 
than his colleagues but because 
he is typical of the newsgather- 
ers who keep the great American 
public well supplied with misinfor- 
mation. He began with the Austra- 
lians in Northern Johore, and of 
course he told us at once that the 
“Aussies” were the best soldiers in 
the world. “As cheerful and confi- 
dent as a gang of schoolboys at a 
football match. . . . Smiles and 
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songs on their lips, a jaunty— 
almost arrogant — swing to their 
actions, and an esprit de corps that 
springs from a dogmatic conviction 
that they are better men and a bet- 
ter army than the enemy.” 

Their G.O.C. had the same dog- 
matic conviction. “My diggers,” he 
said, “don’t just believe they are 
better than the Japs; they know it.” 

This G.O.C. is Major - General 
Henry Gordon Bennett, a rich Aus- 
tralian manufacturer with no 
knowledge of modern war. As for 
his men, they are very brave but 
without any sense at all of the most 
elementary discipline. I fought 
alongside them in Gallipoli during 
the last war and lived with them in 
Egypt and should therefore know 
something about them. In Egypt 
as elsewhere and always they were 
a rollicking lot, but it may be ques- 
tioned whether their boyish lack of 
discipline will not be a drawback 
rather than an advantage in highly 
mechanized war. 

In Gallipoli the Irish battalions 
lost twice as many men as the 
Australians; nevertheless, in order 
to soothe the Australian Common- 
wealth, justly irritated by the com- 
plete fiasco this expedition was, the 
British lauded only the “Aussies” 
and had not a word to say about 
the Irish and the British. “Anzac 
Day” was invented to flatter the 
Australians, but not even a memo- 
rial stone was put up in memory of 
the Munster Fusiliers who had lost 
sixty per cent of their men on the 
beaches of Gallipoli. 

Let us return to our American 
correspondent’s ecstasies over the 
“diggers,” as the Australians are 
called. 

“Wearing only shorts and with a 
deep tan acquired during months 
under the merciless Malayan sun, 


the ‘digger’ fades into the jungle 
surroundings like a chameleon. 
One Australian .. . yesterday had 
even lost his shorts and had a towel 
tied about his middle like a Malay 
sarong. ... The Australians main- 
tain the nonchalance and happy-go- 
lucky spirit of a gang of Boy Scouts 
off for a camping trip. The latest 
Australian manifestation of levity 
is naming tanks after movie char- 
acters . . . Donald Duck, Mickey 
Mouse and Popeye. . . . Trucks are 
called such names as Myrtle, Rose 
and Ethel. . . . Three-fourths of 
their bodies sunburnt a rich brown, 
the jungle-toughened Aussies went 
whooping into the fray, while over- 
head the powerful artillery and 
aviation of modern times freighted 
the tropical skies with heavy explo- 
sives. .. . Meanwhile a gallant regi- 
ment of kilted Scottish Highlanders 
. .. has returned . . . with a story 
of a great success. Known in the 
first World War as the ‘Ladies from 
Hell,’ the Scots in this war have 
been nicknamed ‘the Honorable 
Wildcats.’ ” 

The story of the “great success” 
is such an obvious fake that I omit 
it for the sake of the brave Scottish 
battalion concerned and I will not 
insist on the idiocy of all this 
boasting. When reverses came the 
eloquent Major-General suddenly 
dried up, and assumed a Sphinx- 
like attitude. People accustomed to 
his loquacity wondered what on 
earth had occurred. All he would 
say to the correspondents was that 
he had the situation “well in hand,” 
but his subsequent movements in- 
dicated that he had been meditating 
a bolt. Temporarily re-vitalized by 
the strong “steengahs” of the Singa- 
pore Club, he again announced that 
he had the situation “well in hand,” 
but soon after that cheerful an- 
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nouncement, he showed up in Java, 
and is now orating in the extreme 
south of Australia. 

The bellicose American corre- 
spondent whom I have quoted, fad- 
ed away, unostentatiously, at the 
same time. After a short interval, 
his cables from Singapore gave his 
readers the impression that he 
would enjoy the hospitality of that 
impregnable fortress for many 
years. Sometimes his language at- 
tained the picturesque eloquence of 
a drunken bum who has been 
thrown out of a barroom and is 
hurling verbal defiance at the 
chucker-out from the safe shelter of 
the gutter. But the most “impreg- 
nable” of all first-class fortresses 
fell, and our historian is next 
heard of from Java where he was 
presumably on gin for he discov- 
ered that every town in that island 
“contained a MacArthur.” Appar- 


ently none of them was the genu- 
ine article, however, for our scribe 


is now safe in Melbourne. There I 
will leave him, probably holding 
forth to a spell-bound audience in 
the barroom of the palatial Com- 
monwealth Club. 

I dwell so long on this barroom 
braggadocio because it is almost the 
only kind of literature on this cam- 
paign which has so far reached 
America, and: is giving the bulk of 
the American people a wrong idea 
of war in general and this war in 
particular. For the sake of the 
young men who are destined for 
some front or other, it is well to 
point out that war is a horrible and 
degrading business and that those 
engaged in it find more trouble 
keeping unspotted from the world 
than youths employed on humble, 
necessary, peaceful work in their 
own villages, under the eyes of their 
own parents and neighbors. Even 
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young chaplains need a word of 
warning. I have known some of 
them to grow more and more mili- 
tary and less and less ecclesiastical. 
Not all Catholic chaplains are bold 
enough to say what Father Duffy 
said about war: “No soldier starts a 
war. They only give their lives to 
it. Wars are started . . . by bankers 
and politicians . . . newspaper edi- 
tors ... clergymen ... and con- 
gressmen with vertebrae of putty.” 

Serious accounts of what really 
took place in Malaya are still very 
scanty, but they do exist in the 
shape of reports by the few British 
officers who escaped capture, and 
of several correspondents who had 
visited Malaya just before hostili- 
ties began, and afterwards wrote 
books on their experiences. In both 
cases the seeker after absolute im- 
partiality is handicapped by the 
existence of official and unofficial 
censorships, the latter much worse 
than the former, and sometimes 
amounting to terrorization by ex- 
cited individuals and groups. For 
want of space I shall confine myself 
to two specimens of the reports 
mentioned. One consists of a pri- 
vate letter written by a Colonel who 
commanded a Scottish battalion at 
Singapore to Lord Addison who 
afterwards read extracts from it in 
the House of Lords. The Colonel 
called the Singapore campaign “a 
disgraceful show.” I quote further: 

“As soon as we arrived it was 
patent that the military was still 
behaving as though peacetime sol- 
diering was going on—not much on 
Saturdays and none if you could 
help it on Sundays. 

“Dozens of staff officers at head- 
quarters were arguing about the 
particular forms you should use for 
particular returns. Training was 
stultified because the greatest care 
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had to be used in avoiding entering 
rubber estates. I was ticked off by 
a general because two of my trucks 
had gone into young rubber trees, 
in spite of the fact there was no 
manoeuvrable ground other than 
that covered by rubber.” 

That is all the space I can give to 
the Colonel. Next I shall quote two 
American correspondents, Carl 
Randau and Leane Zugsmith, his 
wife, who, immediately before the 
war, visited Japan, China, the 
Malay Peninsula and other parts of 
what is now the Pacific war zone. 
They went out for the New York 
newspaper PM. and the inevitable 
book consists apparently of their 
articles for that paper plus the con- 
tents of various note-books, all of 
this re-written in America with a 
view to publication in book form. 
For several reasons their work can- 
not be considered impartial. Any- 
one with a German name who 
writes for the PM must, I take it, be 
a super-patriot. Not a word in favor 
of the Japs, usually called “those 
cowardly yellow monkeys.” High- 
pressure all the time for the heroic 
British. Mr. and Mrs. Randau are 
honestly pro-British, anti-Japanese, 
and as American as if their ances- 
tors had come over in the Mayflower. 
The very title of their book tells the 
reader what to expect.1 They are 
not only sure that Japan will be de- 
feated; they are convinced that she 
will be permanently reduced to the 
status which Siam occupied before 
the war, an amusing little native 
state without fleet or army, nomi- 
nally independent but really a Pro- 
tectorate. The reasons they give 
for this optimism are, briefly, that 
since wealth spells victory and pov- 


1 The Setting Sun of Japan. By Carl Randau 
and Leane Zugsmith. New York: Random 
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erty defeat, the United States, be- 
ing incomparably more wealthy 
than Japan, is bound to smash 
her. The land of the “great Doug- 
las and North American airplane 
factories” cannot fail to crush a 
country which lacks such “huge, 
solid production units.” “Japan 
will never be able to equal our out- 
put. The victor in this war will be 
governed by production; and in that 
we are supreme.” 

This prophecy is made in the last 
chapter, which is entitled “The Set- 
ting Sun,” and we all hope that it 
will be fulfilled, but unfortunately 
the rest of the book is full of 
prophecies that have failed to come 
off. To cite a few of them, “Japan 
has the majority of Asiatic peoples 
against her. . . . In Malaya, three 
months after Japan’s declaration of 
war, the British welcomed a Coun- 
cil of Malay and Chinese leaders 
who pledged the support of their 
peoples. .. . Once America entered 
the conflict and Japan threatened 
the borders of Burina, the All-India 
Congress moved closer to co-opera- 
tion with the Allies.” 

The rapidity with which the Japa- 
nese overran the Malay Peninsula, 
the Dutch East Indies and Burma is 
undoubtedly owing to the fact that 
natives of those countries were em- 
phatically not against them. The 
Malays guided the invaders through 
the jungle, and the Burmese took 
advantage of their arrival to rise in 
armed rebellion against the English. 
As for the All-India Congress, it 
does not seem to be violently anti- 
Japanese. 

Similarly wrong were the opti- 
mistic predictions of every British, 
Dutch and Chinese officer whom our 
authors met. In Malaya a British 
Colonel was perfectly sure, by gad, 
Sir, that the Japanese would get lost 
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in the jungle. “The Japs don’t 
know much about this sort of 
thing,” chortled the poor old boy as 
he sprinted for a few yards through 
the brushwood, with a pathetic dis- 
play of senile energy. “And if they 
come through here,” he added men- 
acingly, “they'll find it hard going.” 

In the same way at Penang, Briga- 
dier-General C. A. Lyon, a veteran 
who had retired before the war, and 
been recalled, “told us confidently” 
that “it would be suicide for any 
enemy ships to enter the channel” 
between Penang and the mainland. 
“He was confident, too, that enemy 
planes would never land on Pe- 
nang”; and could not see any way 
by which the Japanese could make 
him evacuate Penang, but within 
three months after he had delivered 
himself of those forecasts, the Japa- 
nese had made him and his men 
leave the island so precipitously that 
they had had no time to destroy the 
vast stores of rubber that had accu- 
mulated in the godowns of Penang 
or even to dismantle the radio sta- 
tion. Is it amy wonder that Aus- 
tralia refused to accept the services 
of such Generals, and insisted on 
having an American General as its 
Commander-in-chief? 

Why did the British War Office 
send out as Generals to such a vital- 
ly important place as Singapore 
such a collection of duds, blimps 
and fossils? General Percival was, 
it is true, of almost Napoleonic 
proportions when he commanded 
the Black-and-Tans in Ireland but 
that was twenty years ago and the 
Japanese are better armed than the 
Sinn Feiners were. Wonderful, by 
the way, how much a General’s 
reputation depends on the arma- 
ment and discipline of his oppo- 
nents! In the Far East I knew two 
Cossack chiefs who acquired a great 
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reputation in their whirlwind cam- 
paign against the badly armed Box- 
ers but who lost that reputation 
suddenly, completely and forever 
when they came up against better 
armed opponents, — Mishchenko 
against the Japanese at Mukden, 
Rennenkampf against Marshal von 
Hindenburg at Tannenberg. 

But why, I ask again, why did the 
W. O. send out such Generals to 
Singapore? The horrible suspicion 
assails me that she had no others to 
send. .The gentry class from which 
she drew most of her regular offi- 
cers has disappeared, and the man- 
power of her little island is ex- 
hausted. 

Had I more space at my disposal 
I would like to dwell at great length 
on the activities of Mr. Randau and 
his wife in Japan for they are ex- 
tremely interesting and suggestive, 
not so much for what they say 
(the real Japan being as much a 
sealed book to them as the Japa- 
nese language) but for what they 
forget to say, and for what occa- 
sionally slips from them unawares. 
Like most American journalists 
who have investigated Japanese 
problems in recent years, they ap- 
proach these problems from the 
Left. All the Japanese they see in 
Tokyo are graduates of American 
Universities or people who have 
lived in the United States and got 
into current movements there. “Got 
to understand the American Way of 
Life,” our authors would probably 
say if they were reading over my 
shoulder, but I demur: there are 
several American ways of life, and 
the most dangerous of them is the 
way known as the New Liberalism, 
the very way that most of the Japa- 
nese and Chinese educated in the 
United States or by non-Catholic 
American institutions in the Far 
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East have been taught to tread. The 
New Liberalism is a broad term, 
embracing moderate and earnest 
men leading austere lives, but the 
Oriental disciples of such men 
gravitate almost always to the Left, 
in other words toward Commu- 
nism. 

When, before the war, Mr. Ran- 
dau visited Japan, he saw only the 
disaffected students, the Pink poets, 
the disloyal soldiers, the revolution- 
ary noblemen, the silenced priests, 
the banned professors, the emanci- 
pated women. One of the latter was 
the Baroness Shidzue Ishinoto, “a 
sheltered daughter of a Samurai 
family,” who came to New York in 
1919 and threw herself energetically 
into “the birth-control movement.” 
Returning to her native country full 
of apostolic zeal, she established 
that movement there in 1922. In 
Tokyo our authors met her, “a slen- 
der, black haired woman in her late 
forties; her eyes are tranquil, her 
carriage is graceful. . . . The police 
often visit her. . .. She has not been 
in jail since 1937.” Because of her 
sufferings in the cause of birth-con- 
trol, our authors regarded her as a 
heroine and a martyr. They had 
secret conferences with students 
who had been in jail for Commu- 
nist activities. They never seem to 
have met with a normal Japanese, 
truly representative of his race. In 
fact they shunned such people. as 
carefully as a secret agent of the 
Comintern planting dynamite in 
American factories back in 1920, 
would have shunned the police. 
Agents of disintegration attracted 
them, not agents of construction. 
Their mysterious meetings with 
revolutionary Japanese students re- 
minded me of my own meetings with 
revolutionary Russian students in 
St. Petersburg during the reign of 


the last Czar. I was young at the 
time and foolish and represented, 
moreover, an American paper which 
thirsted for the sort of material that 
such a student could supply. And 
did he not supply it! He told heart- 
rending stories of the latest heroine, 
under sentence of death merely for 
having blown off a _ policeman’s 
head. He told me that she was 
enceinte; in fact all those “hero- 
ines” of his were enceinte. (Well 
the rascal knew how to touch the 
great, sentimental heart of Amer- 
ica!) With tears streaming down 
his cheeks, he afterwards gave me 
her last words. I have no use, how- 
ever, for that rebel student now that 
he has blossomed into a Commissar 
ten times more brutal than any 
hangman of the Czar. 

But many of the American news- 
papers have a use for him and his 
tovarishi, now Marshals in the Red 
Army. They boost them as if they 
were heroes. They brag and boast 
about their victories. They accept 
as Gospel all their communiqués. 
They tell us every morning that the 
Red army is “blasting” its way to 
some “vitally important center” 
which nothing but “stern military 
necessity” prevents them from dis- 
closing, but when the veil of secrecy 
is lifted we find the Reds back 
where they started. Morning, noon 
and evening the radio deafens us 
with shrieks of triumph announc- 
ing stupendous victories won by the 
Reds in unpronounceable places,— 
Shtcherbinin and Semyonovskoye, 
Zhizdrunsky and Shumikhino,— 
tens of thousands of Germans killed, 
hundreds of thousands taken prison- 
ers, millions of square miles recon- 
quered, innumerable villages cap- 
tured, but as this lightning advance 
and terrific slaughter have been go- 
ing on daily for six months, Stalin 
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must by this time have annihilated 
at least twenty million Germans and 
recaptured twice as much territory 
as he lost. (In Russia, however, a 
village sometimes consists of two 
huts and a pigsty. There are mil- 
lions of such villages.) Frequently 
the Moscow radio announces mys- 
teriously that the Bolshevist army 
has “crossed a certain river” and 
occupied “the important town of 
X,” this reticence, it is explained, 
being due to the fact that further 
details would only assist the enemy 
(as if the loss of, say, Smolensk or 
Kiev would long remain unknown 
at the Fuehrer’s headquarters!). In 
the middle of March, 1942, Moscow 
boldly declared that its troops were 
“fighting in the streets of Kharkov.” 
Knowing the Bolsheviks, I knew at 
once that this was a fake, but there 
are probably in America innocent 
and child-like people who lost their 
night’s sleep on account of that 
startling statement and were bitter- 
ly disappointed when they discov- 
ered next day that Moscow had 
nothing more to say on the subject. 
Nor has it mentioned Kharkov 
since, though (at this writing) two 
weeks have elapsed since that stag- 
gering claim was made. 

We are told almost every day that 
whole German armies are sur- 
rounded, caught in an inescapable 
grip of steel, without food, muni- 
tions running short, planes carry- 
ing food shot down in the Russian 
lines, only two choices before them 
—destruction or surrender. Some- 
times this tragic encirclement takes 
place in Staraya Russa (that amaz- 
ing town which the Reds have al- 
ready captured a dozen times and 
never lost). Sometimes it takes 
place at Rzhev; sometimes at 
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Velizh; sometimes at Orel (all three 
as mysterious as Staraya Russa 
and for the same reason). But 
after a while we find that the Ger- 
mans still hold them, and were 
never driven out of them since they 


first took them in November last. 


Before the end of the summer we 
shall all see what a gigantic swindle 
has been put across the American 
people by the comparatively small 
group of rich men who control the 
press, the radio and the cinema. 
Even now any reader can gauge the 
colossal size of this swindle by sim- 
ply taking a map of Russia, mark- 
ing on it the high-water point of the 
German advance, and the present 
low-water point of their retreat, col- 
oring the intervening space with a 
red pencil (as I have done), then 
holding the map at arm’s-length 
and just looking at it. He will then 
see how narrow is the strip of un- 
important territory which the Reds 
have re-occupied. He must not, 
however, put any questions to 
super-patriots and ultra-militarists 
otherwise he will at once be deaf- 
ened by roars of “Fifth Columnist! 
Fascist! Nazi!” But General Wavell, 
who is not a Fifth Columnist, has 
pointed out in an interview that the 
Russians have failed to dislodge the 
invaders from any of the key posi- 
tions to which they fell back in No- 
vember last,—Schlusselburg, Rzhev, 
Orel, Kharkov and Perekop. More- 
over the frenzied cries of Comrades 
Litvinov and Maisky for a Western 
Front are not the cries of men who 
have swum the river and are climb- 
ing the bank. They are the cries of 
drowning men, and America should 
remember that drowning men some- 
times drag their would-be rescuers 
down with them. 





PRAYER FOR PILOTS 
By T. S. 


GOD our Father of the sky, 
Who hearkens to the sparrow’s cry, 
Preserve from peril of the flight 
All those who wing by day or night, 
Through wind and storm, through mist and rain, 
And bring them safe to earth again! 


O Christ, Who trod both sea and air, 
Take those into Thy special care 
Whose course above the trackless deep, 
The pathless sky, is hard to keep, 

Be Thou their compass and their star, 
To guide them where the beacons are! 


O Holy Spirit, like a dove 

Descend on those who fly above 

The clouds, no longer earth-bound, free, 
Whose souls swift-winged search for Thee, 
Bid adverse winds and tempests cease, 
And grant to them Thy mystic peace! 


O Trinity, Celestial Power, 

Forsake them not in that stark hour 
Of loneliness, when lost the race 

At last they meet Death face to face, 
Pilot of pilots, hear our prayer, 

Thy wings beside them in the air! 





THE DRAMA 


By EuPHEMIA VAN RENSSELAER WYATT 


DEFEAT OF THE POWERS OF EVIL 


UT of the shadowy past comes a 
message of the triumph of light 
over darkness. Fordham University 
made their production of a Greek 
play in Greek memorable by their 
choice of The Eumenides of 
Aeschylus who, with the prophetic 
power of a poet ended his grim 
trilogy of the House of Atreus with 
the vision of a new dispensation. 
Orestes, son of Agamemnon, is 
the Greek Hamlet. Both find them- 
selves forced into being the avenger 
of their father but, while Hamlet 


always had a reasonable doubt that 
his mother was not implicated in 
the King’s death, Orestes knew for 
a fact that his mother was his 


father’s murderess. What could he 
do? Agamemnon’s soul cried out 
for justice and Apollo demanded it. 
Orestes was trapped. He would be 
disloyal to both State and filial 
piety if he disobeyed and obedience 
meant a hideous and unnatural 
crime. He has been driven to kill 
Queen Clytemnestra by the close of 
the second play. The third, The 
Eumenides, opens at the shrine of 
Apollo at Delphi where Orestes has 
gone to ask for help and surely if 
any man needs help it is he. The 
horror of his plight is melodramati- 
cally described by the Priestess who 
starts to enter the shrine and 
draws back with a shriek at what 
she sees. 

“There before the shrine,” she 
cries, “is a man whose hands drip 


blood and round him are the 
Furies.” It is said that at the 
premiére of The Eumenides in 
Athens, fifty Furies, with bloodshot 
eyes, snake-entwined hair and red 
tongues dripping from their mouths, 
gave the audience such a shock at 
their first appearance that shrieks 
and hysterics prevailed. Not all the 
macabre ingenuity of medieval art 
has ever conjured a more jittery no- 
tion of the ravenings of conscience 
than the Greeks’ Erinyes. By day 
and night these materialized ema- 
nations of hate and evil haunted the 
sinner. Never might he forget the 
deed of horror which had aroused 
them. So weakened is Orestes by 
their torture that he can barely 
drag himself to the altar of Apollo 
to implore mercy. With very slight 
regard for the rights of women, 
Apollo, who had insisted on the 
punishment of Clytemnestra, now 
suggests that Orestes slip off to seek 
the help of the supernal woman, 
Pallas Athene and, with a mysteri- 
ous whisper of far distant Christian 
practice, Hermes, like a guardian 
angel, is sent to guide the poor sin- 
ner to the feet of the great Virgin, 
the Seat of Wisdom. From her pin- 
nacle, Athene summons the Court 
of the Areopagus to listen to the 
plea of Apollo and the howls of the 
Furies. Her vote decides the par- 
don for Orestes. Her benignity also 
soothes the insatiate rage of the 
gruesome sisterhood, who are of an 
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older and more earthly order of 
gods than the Olympians, and the 
Erinyes, forces for evil, become the 
Eumenides, forces for good, Thus 
the trilogy, which opened with 
hatred and bloodshed, ends with ex- 
piation and mercy. 

Gilbert Murray is now convinced 
that Aeschylus made use of all the 
mechanical devices at his disposal 
to enhance his stage effects. There 
is no question but that the light- 
ing effects by Feder added tremen- 
dously to the dramatic action at 
Fordham. The shrine, high on the 
side, approachable by steps and 
broad runways also offered great 
opportunity for the action of the 
Furies and their movements were 
as sinister as the black cloths that 
swathed their heads with slits for 
gleaming eyes. Their leader, Rich- 


ard Burgi, gave a great perform- 
ance; our one regret was the ab- 


sence of Hermes. We also missed 
Athene’s helmet and would have 
preferred her draperies longer. 

The Eumenides leaves a great 
memory. 

In the play which follows, men 
are also seen haunted by their deeds 
of evil. 


THE Moon Is Down. — The most 
unexpected thrill for American His- 
tory came to me on the little bridge 
at Concord, Massachusetts. Mr. 
Steinbeck’s play gives you the same 
tingle of pride. It is the essence of 
Bataan. The Moon Is Down takes 
up the story of free men where Mr. 
Sherwood left it in There Shall Be 
No Night. The invaders have come. 
This time the country may prob- 
ably be Norway but the tragedy is 
the same—tragedy, that is, in its 
grandest sense. It is tragic that 
men must die for an idea but glori- 
ous that the idea survives them. 
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When a man writes with complete 
conviction he can afford to be sim- 
ple. The people of Mr. Steinbeck’s 
mining town are commonplace peo- 
ple who are not ashamed to own 
that they are frightened. The con- 
querors are no inhuman brutes but 
soldiers obeying harsh orders. The 
lieutenants are boys who look for- 
ward to peace time. The Captain 
may be the thorough party man 
who swells as a conqueror but the 
Colonel has lived through the years 
of Belgian occupation and he knows 
the price exacted by conquest. 
The Assyrians, after all, were the 
most intelligent world-conquerors. 
They took no chances with captive 
nations but transported them at 
once to other countries. There was 
plenty of room in those days in 
Mesopotamia and the Assyrian lion 
opened his jaws wide enough to di- 
gest a great many of them. Only two 
Jewish tribes returned to Palestine 
where they found aliens rooted in 
Samaria who had already shed 
their own paganism and acquired 
local customs—such is the power of 
tHe soil. Lacking world-space the 
present conquerors are forced to 
leave their captives where they are 
and the Colonel foresaw only too 
well the consequences. Five hos- 
tages shot for every soldier killed 
would make just five times five more 
implacable enemies. The struggle 
began at once. Three months later 
it is the defeated people who are 
stealthily defeating the conquerors; 
hemmed in by the cold and the 
snow, surrounded by covert hate, 
teased by never-ending annoyances: 
broken dynamos, broken rails, bit- © 
ter coffee, constant suspicion. 
“The enemy’s everywhere,” cried 
Lieutenant Tonder. “Every man, 
every woman, even children. Their 
faces look out of doorways, White 
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faces behind curtains listening. We 
have beaten them, we have won 
everywhere, they wait and they 
obey and they wait—these horrible 
people waiting in the snow.” The 
people heard about Tonder’s out- 
break. They always heard every- 
thing and they made a song out of 
his dream of flies conquering the 
flypaper. 

It is a little difficult to say 
whether The Moon Is Down is more 
a story with the stage directions 
amplified or a play with the ex- 
planatory paragraphs omitted. Most 
likely everyone will like it best in 
the form in which they first knew 
it. Both begin with the first visit 
of the Colonel to the Mayor; both 
end on the Mayor being taken out 
to be shot as the town roars defi- 
ance with a new explosion. Many 
of the lines common to both ver- 
sions will be endlessly quoted. 


“Free men can fight on in defeat 
. so it is always the herd men 
who win battles and the free men 
who win wars.” 
There has been some criticism 
about the officers not being con- 


vincing. It may be that we have 
been so used to having foreign ac- 
tors play them that an accent has 
become a tradition. It is also 
against stage tradition to have these 
“super leaders” ordinary homesick 
boys. Personally we can find noth- 
ing unpatriotic in having the Colonel 
an intelligent, broadminded soldier 
who hates his particular job. “I 
suffer from civilization,” says he, “I 
know one thing and I can do an- 
other.” He despises the Fifth Col- 
umnist as any gentleman might 
and is forced to shoot the Mayor he 
respects on orders from Head- 
quarters. Otto Kruger is excep- 
tional in the part. Ralph Morgan’s 
Mayor has for some too much gen- 
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tleness but he suggests a_back- 
ground which makes his Socratic 
quotation at the end quite natural. 
Alan Hewitt has the effective part 
of the dogmatic Captain but Whit- 
ford Kane, Russell Collins and Jo- 
seph Sweeney all have parts incom- 
mensurate with their abilities, but 
do much to strengthen the general 
picture. 

The Moon Is Down has been said 
to instill a dangerous degree of opti- 
mism but is fear or pictured horror 
any surer incentive to action than 
an increased pride in the heritage 
of freedom? No actual act of bru- 
tality may be shown but for all the 
people’s bravery and determination, 
the price that they are paying in 
their souls for the struggle is made 
clear when the unfortunate girl- 
widow is driven to a cold-blooded 
murder. Mr. Steinbeck’s play is the 
fresh wind in a stale season. — Af 
the Martin Beck. 


NATHAN THE WI1sE.—In the years 
that Dr. Johnson was haranguing 
his fellow Britons, Lessing was pre- 
eminent in Germany and yet exten- 
sive as their mutual knowledge may 
have been, De Quincey doubts if 
either learned gentlemen had ever 
heard of the other. The Germany 
into which Gotthold Ephraim Les- 
sing was born was a concatenation 
of miniscule states each fancying it- 
self another Versailles with a litera- 
ture which aped the scandalous and 
coined words from the French. 
Lessing inculcated the veneration 
for Shakespeare which has endured. 
Like Dr. Johnson, Lessing was in- 
stinctively an educator. Philosophy 
bounded his imagination. An idea 
to him was as entrancing a creation 
as a human being. Nathan the Wise 
is not the study of a man but a 
thought. Lowell, much as he re- 
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vered the author, confessed that he 
found Nathan just an essay on tol- 
eration in dialogue and that he be- 
lieved Germans, with their praise- 
worthy national stoicism, saw it 
with the same grave satisfaction 
that they might enjoy in subscrib- 
ing to a monument! 

That Nathan the Wise can now 
be thoroughly enjoyed as a play 
seems an incomparable tribute to 
Mr. Ferdinand Bruckner’s abbrevi- 
ated translation in colloquial Eng- 
lish. The present production was 
first presented at the Studio Thea- 
ter of the New School of Social Re- 
search and that the Shuberts have 
now moved it uptown seems to show 
a healthy glow of idealism in the 
professional world. It is an admir- 
able production. The architectural 
set is very simple but is easy to 
modify into a Christian, Jewish or 
Moslem background and the light- 
ing gives it a beautiful variety. For 
those who may have forgotten their 
school Gerran we add that the 
story is laid in Jerusalem during 
the Third Crusade when a Knight 
Templar on parole rescues the 
daughter of Nathan the Jew. Na- 
than and the knight come to Sala- 
din, the Saracen ruler, to settle 
their dispute over the girl and Les- 
sing, thus bringing together a noble 
example of Christian, Jew and Mos- 
lem, shows that they have a com- 
mon ideal in the God they all three 
worship. 

So understanding, sympathetic 
and generous is Herbert Berghof’s 
Nathan that complete reconciliation 
of the disputants is inevitable. It 
is one of the finest performances of 
the year. Bram Nossen is a roman- 
tic Saladin and Alfred Ryder does 
all he can for the Templar for 
whom Lessing has been parsimoni- 
ous in passion. Olive Deering, once 
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Richard II.’s child Queen is Rachel. 
A very nice bit is done by the lay 
brother. 

Tolerance, said Coleridge, is im- 
possible until indifference makes it 
useless. Tolerance to Lessing im- 
plied a form of spiritual patronage. 
Such is his antipathy to theology as 
enforcing spiritual authority that, 
in spite of all the broadmindedness 
of Nathan the Wise, as a message, 
he permits himself a mean little dig 
at clericalism in the person of the 
Christian Patriarch. Lessing de- 
manded a freedom that knew no 
limit but God. 

“If God held all Truth in His 
right hand,” says Nathan, “and in 
His left, nothing but the endless 
longing for it, and should say to me 
Choose, I would say to Him, Give 
me, Father what you hold in the 
left hand, Truth belongs to You!” 

It is very touching that a play 
about the brotherhood of men and 
their right to freedom should now 
be produced and played by the men, 
whose country, the country of Les- 
sing, has driven them into exile and 
condemned her people to spiritual 
slavery. Goethe, who admired Les- 
sing supremely as a man, prophe- 
sied that his influence would sur- 
vive him. But it may be that Na- 
than’s choice was imprudent. The 
struggle for Truth has ended with 
romanticism turned to nationalism 
and with science the handmaid for 
destruction. Could Nathan return 
for the twentieth century crusade 
for a better world would he still re- 
fuse the help of God’s right hand? 
—At the Belasco. . 

N.B.—the time of the Third Cru- 
sade was the twelfth century. We 
wish the fact could be grasped that 
brown Franciscans are not the only 
religious order and that St. Francis 
belongs to the thirteenth century. 
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A Kiss For CINDERELLA.—Mock- 
ery is far more personal and im- 
pudent than satire; it served as the 
dash of vinegar to Sir James Bar- 
rie’s romanticism. Maude Adams 
understood the sting of mocking 
humor to be found in his heroines, 
and the value of it as an antidote 
to pathos. Humor, particularly of 
the Scotch variety, is remote from 
Luise Rainer but she is not afraid 
to play Cinderella in the present re- 
vival with a warm sense of the un- 
derlying tragedy, and if her Vien- 
nese version of a London slavey 
might surprise the author by its 
serious minded “realismus,” it 
never retrogrades to coyness. 

Sir James’s stage directions are 
really the worst challenge to the 
hard-boiled modern. The story of 
the underpaid drudge who did her 
bit in the War by sharing her boiled 
potatoes and tea with some little or- 


phan refugees she bedded in pack- 
ing boxes and who eked out their 
mutual hunger in the dream of her 
becoming a real Cinderella, can be 
accepted as a current fairy tale with 


an appeal that is timeless. But if 
the author’s directions are inclined 
to playfulness, they are also pene- 
trating in describing Cinderella’s 
Cockney vision of a Buckingham 
Palace Ball where the King and 
Queen are comfortable in golden 
rockers and refreshments are served 
in paper bags—sandwiches buttered 
on both sides, hard boiled eggs and 
a banana! When the ice-cream 
wagon rolls in His Majesty an- 
nounces: “None touches till one 
royal lick has been taken by us 
four—” and the four means that 
Cinderella has already been chosen 
by the Prince, who is the hand- 
somest policemen she has ever met. 
The romping good-nature of the 
Ball, which is more fantastic in 


Harry Horner’s design than in the 
text, has a charm that most audi- 
ences find irresistible. There never 
was a party where everyone, in- 
cluding the four little packing-box 
girls, had a jollier time. 

Barrie has mocked both art and 


law in Act I. but Cecil Humphrey’s 


Mr. Bodie seems far too acute for 
that guileless and timid old bache- 
lor. Ralph Forbes as the Policeman 
takes the honors. A Kiss for Cinde- 
rella has been brought up to date 
by substituting a Chinese for the 
baby Belgian refugee. Gretchen, in 
her isolated box, still bites. So does 
Barrie’s wit when given a fair 
chance.—At the Music Boz. 


PRIORITIES OF 1942.—Some years 
ago vaudeville was formally buried, 
but ever since the interment her 
uneasy ghost has appeared in the 
furbelowed guise of revues until 
Hellz-a-Poppin cast aside all expen- 
sive trappings for a more familiar 
and ingenuous public approach. 
Priorities is straighter stuff and in 
it with a bill of headliners, vaude- 
ville comes back to life. 

To us the headliners seem the 
weakest part—that is the three 
funny men from the radio, Lou 
Holtz, Willie Howard and Phil 
Baker, all of whom know their 
business so well that they know 
that they can make their audience 
laugh without the trouble of find- 
ing any new jokes, and the ones 
they have dug up call for rapid re- 
burial. But Paul Draper is an ar- 
tist who has transformed tap danc- 
ing. To listen to the staccato beat 
of his magic feet is to discover new 
beauties in musical composition 
from Bach to jazz. He can keep a 
vaudeville audience at tense atten- 
tion to an eighteenth century fugue 
and they keep him dancing encore 
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after encore to Phil Baker’s accor- 
dion. Public enthusiasm is also 
very justly showered on Hazel 
Scott, the Negro pianist, whose fin- 
gers are as swiftly delicate as Mr. 
Draper’s feet. Besides some very 
amusing tumblers and a roller skat- 
ing troupe, there is an amazingly 
foolish clown (Gene Sheldon), with 
a banjo, who will probably acquire 
some fame. With such really good 
acts, it seems too bad that Messrs. 
Holtz, Howard and Baker should put 
such dirty smudges on Priorities 
first bill—At the Forty-sizxth Street. 


JOHNNY 2 x 4.—Tender reminis- 
cences of the fine old speakeasy 
days are the treasure trove of this 
maudlin medley of melodrama and 
music. 2 z 4 is the small piano 
used by Johnny, the resourceful 
proprietor of a “Club” in Greenwich 
Village, where gangsters and rack- 
eteers mingle genially with the 
more conservative, if not more re- 
spectable, patrons. Hanging over 
the bar is the traditional local 
stumpet of this form of drama, 
whose traditional heart of gold is 
compensated with a cheque for 
“ten grand” in the affluent 1920’s. 
Johnny’s loyalty to his patrons, 
however, is centered on a young 
bootleg- king, called Coaly,— 
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Creepy, Bottles, Beetle-Puss, Dutch, 
Butch and Knuckles are some oth- 
ers of the clientele—and when 
Coaly, in his carefree way, blows 
the face off the young brother of a 
rival and is made to pay for this 
last of his assorted murder count, 
Johnny is so deeply affected that he 
hands the Night Club over to a re- 
luctant bartender. 

We might add that by this time 
the “depression” had already be- 
gun. “Things can’t never be the 
same,” says Johnny as he seats 
himself by the 2x4 and recalls 
Coaly’s youth. Continuing his sen- 
timental orgy with soft harmonies, 
he apostrophizes the departed: “I 
wonder what he’s doing up there 
now?” queries Johnny of the blank- 
faced Beetle-Puss, Butch, etc. “I 
wonder is he telling Tex Rickard 
about Joe Louis?” This heavenly- 
blasphemous elegy of a rat of a 
criminal who stole from his own 
friends might be simply nauseating 
if it did not sound a dangerous note 
of corruption, for even Brooklyn 
U. S. A. didn’t try to douse shots 
with sentiment. It is not enough of 
a relief to have the corpse of Coaly’s 
murderer fall out of the telephone 
booth with the final curtain. By 
that time our vendetta was against 
the author.—At the Longacre. 


PLAYS PREVIOUSLY REVIEWED 


December, 1939 
Lire WiTH FATHER is now to be 
seen both at Los Angeles and San 
Francisco as well as At the Empire. 


February, 1941 


My Sister EILeen. — Greenwich 
Village as seen by two nice girls 


from the West, is a bizarre but very 
entertaining background for a live- 
ly and well acted comedy.—At the 
Biltmore. ‘ 


ARSENIC AND OLp Lace. — Even 
though the surprise element must 
be weakened by this time, the 
laughs seem no less strong.—At the 
Fulton. 
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March 


LaDy IN THE Dark.—No other 
musical show in town can compete 
with Miss Gertrude Lawrence.—At 
the Alvin. 


May 


It Happens ON Ice.—Still the best 
show for children.—At the Center. 


November 


Best Foot Forwarp.— Only a 
few adults appear in the almost ex- 
clusively juvenile cast whose en- 
thusiasm inspires the dancing and 
helps the music.—At the Ethel 
Barrymore. 


December 


BuiTHE Spirit.—lIf all spirits 
were as charming as the one cos- 
tumed by Mainbocher in Mr. Cow- 
ard’s witty satire, séances would be 
at a premium. Their dangers are 
smartly farced by Mr. Coward and a 
very clever cast.—At the Morosco. 


January, i942 


Junior Miss.— Judy Adams as 
played by Patricia Peardon has won 
her public. The plot is mechanized 
but the Adamses and their friends 
are real and adolescence assumes 
an endearing and very funny form. 
—At the Lyceum. 


Sprinc AGAIN. — Miss Grace 
George and Mr. C. Aubrey Smith 
carry a slight comedy with so much 
spirit and humor that they have 
probably surprised their backers 
with their continued success in a 
difficult season.—At the Playhouse. 


Sons o’ Fun.— This is a new 
Hellz-a-Poppin in much more elab- 
orate dress with almost more by- 
play with the audience, better danc- 
ing and tougher jokes.— Aft the 
Winter Garden. 


February 


ANGEL STREET.—Not a funny 
melodrama like Arsenic and Old 
Lace but full of authentic “creeps” 
which are the result of no actual 
horrors but pure suggestion by the 
exceptional cast which includes Ju- 
dith Evelyn, Vincent Price and Leo 
G. Carroll.—At the John Golden. 


Let’s Face It.— This has the 
double feature of music by Cole 
Porter and Danny Kaye singing 
double-talk patter songs. The story 
stems from an ancient farce called 
Cradle Snatchers and is no more 
elegant than the title suggests, but 
the pace is so fast that the memory 
of the vulgarities is tactfully 
blurred.—At the Imperial. 


March 


PorGy AND Bess.—The revival of 
Gershwin’s opera seems to elicit the 
general opinion that it is the best 
America has so far created. The 
conductor, Alexander Smallens, has 
eliminated the recitatives which 
helps both the score and the dra- 
matic action, and with the excep- 
tion of Sportin’ Life, the original 
cast has been reassembled. They 
seem to have improved in the inter- 
val.—At the Majestic. 


Jason. — Raphaelson’s comedy of 
a dramatic critic being taught some- 
thing of real life by a playwright, 
who is supposedly Saroyan, has s0 
much that is clever that the finely 
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written dialogue deserves more hon- 
est characters.—At the Hudson. 


CarE Crown. — The Café really 
exists down on Second Avenue but 
the patrons can be no more real 
than they are in this folk comedy 
of the Yiddish intellectuals. The 
story concerns the efforts of the 
great Yiddish tragedian to preserve 
his native theater whose patron is 
the café’s venerable bus boy. As 
Hymie, Sam Jaffe gives a perform- 
ance that swells the laughs and in- 
creases the homely atmosphere. — 
At the Cort. 


Banyo Eyes.— Three Men on a 
Horse would hardly recognize itself 
in its gorgeous trappings. A dream 
scene in the racing stable with one 
of the funniest stage horses ever 
seen gave us more pleasure than 
Eddie Cantor. The sets by Harry 


Horner, the music by Vernon Duke, 
the De Marco’s, etc., are all top 
class but the jokes are the bottom. 
—At the Hollywood. 


April 


GUEST IN THE Hovuse.—Here is a 
pathological drama converted into 
comedy until the last episode which 
comes so unexpectedly that, al- 
though it changes all the values in 
the play, it is too late to change the 
whole-hearted verdict of the audi- 
ence against little Evelyn, the guest 
in the house of her cousins, the 
Proctors. How one visiting relative 
can upset not only a household but 
a heretofore happy couple is proved 
so conclusively that the playwright 
was really forced to extreme meas- 
ures by an aroused audience. The 
set by Raymond Sovey and the cast 
lend distinction to commonplace 
dialogue.—At the Plymouth. 


SpeciaL Notice.—Savonarola will 
be presented by the Blackfriars at 
their theater, 320 West 57th Street 
on April 23d for an indefinite run. 
A fine professional cast has been as- 
sembled for the stirring drama by 
Rev. Urban Nagle, O.P. 


, 








The Ball and the Cross 


Tue BALL AND THE Cross is one of the symbols of Christianity. It signifies, 
as is obvious, THE WoRLD AND THE FaituH. It is our intention to publish in this 
department usually two or three short artiates, which may appropriately be 


grouped under the caption chosen. 
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OW that he has died I find that 
the long list of his public 
achievements as a member of the 
hierarchy in the United States has 


less significance for me than my 
own memories of him when he was 
our parish priest. Of this chapter 
of his life there is no word in the 
newspaper summary of his services 
to the Church. I think he would 
be happy to know that he is remem- 
bered by those whom he prepared 
for First Communion and Confir- 
mation. 

By the time he came to be our 
pastor our church had an organ. 
Previously the organ of a generous 
parishioner had been dragged to the 
church on those Sundays when we 
had Mass. In the summer it ar- 
rived early; in the winter, just be- 
fore High Mass, when the great iron 
stove that looked like a locomotive 
off its wheels had warmed the air 
that went below zero during the 
week, or month, when the nails in 
the frame building shrunk with 
cold and popped and snow drifted 
in under the doors and through the 
keyholes. The organ came up to 


the steps to the jingle of sleigh- 
bells, itself an unrecognizable 
mound of quilts and buffalo robes. 
It was carried carefully into the 
right hand corner of the church be- 
hind the last row of pews and care- 
fully uncovered. The tenor, who 
was also the organist, even for his 
own solos if no one else in the choir 
could play, opened it and felt the 
keys. There was great relief if his 
face remained serene. It had not 
taken cold! It would play! But, 
as I said, by the time our pastor 
came, we had an organ. 

Soon we had a steeple and a bell. 
No longer need we run to the back 
porch on Sunday morning to look 
across the field to see whether peo- 
ple were topping the hill to church. 
If many heads were over the hill we 
must be on our way at once by the 
field-path that smelled of prairie 
roses and tansy. If only a head or 
two showed we might go out the 
front gate and on around the corner 
in proper Sunday dignity so long as 
the team and surrey from a farm on 
the other side was not yet in sight, 
or if the priest was still pacing out- 
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side the vestry door reading his 
office. 

But after the bell was up it rang 
three times for High Mass—at 10, 
10:15, and 10:30. I seldom hear a 
church bell ring without renewing 
something of my childhood. The 
bell meant so much to us. It sound- 
ed differently from the school bell. 
It was ours. It was not so sweet- 
toned as the one other church-bell 
in town, but it was ours, and we 
loved to answer it. A certain regret 
still flares in my heart. Because I 
was a girl I could not ring the new 
bell. There was another reason, 
too. I discovered it one Sunday be- 
fore Sunday school. I had arrived 
early. I put my hands on the rope 
and pulled. I put my whole weight 
on and lifted myself from the floor. 
The rope did not give. “When I’m 


bigger,” I said to myself, stepping 
back and dusting my hands. 


Just 
then the priest came in. He smiled. 
His eyes twinkled, brown, serene 
eyes, not very large in his clear- 
skinned face. He put his hands on 
the rope and with an easy bend 
brought the first ding. With one 
hand then he rang till the children 
began to file in. 

Not everyone came to Sunday 
school cheerfully. There were go- 
phers to shoot and trap, buffalo 
bones to hunt for, slough to wade 
in, Johnny-jump-ups to gather, and 
in winter frozen stretches to skate 
on and huge snow-drifts that some- 
times topped the telegraph poles 
and made every home-made tobog- 
gan quiver for a try. But once in, 
the children could not help them- 
selves. The quiet, steady question- 
ing, the patient explaining, the per- 
sistent unfolding of the main idea 
in the lesson were not to be escaped. 
Of course there were some bad little 
boys in the class. One day the 
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priest’s strong arms suddenly shot 
out across the back of the pew in 
which he was standing facing us 
and lifted a little boy right out of 
his seat. Nothing was said. The 
recitation went on. The culprit sat 
for the rest of the hour quietly in 
the pew where the priest was 
standing. 

I marvel now at the breadth of 
that Sunday school course. There 
were no parochial schools. There 
was no Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine. But our pastor was truly 
an educator. We began with the 
Catechism. We went on into Bible 
History. We spent a term on the 
Mass and another on the Sacramen- 
tals, especially those used in the 
Mass, another on music. Then we 
went back to a review of the Sacra- 
ments, which began our intensive 
preparation for First Communion 
and included some study of the lives 
of the saints. We knew St. Rose of 
Lima. We loved St. Aloysius be- 
cause he was a child like ourselves. 
Tales of the work of St. Bernard 
thrilled us, for we had seen men 
who had frozen their ‘hands and 
feet and faces in a blizzard. 

We had a children’s choir. Two 
of us qualified as organists and al- 
ternated at Sunday school and at 
May devotions. We even learned a 
Mass, and many of us at high 
school age went on into the adult 
choir. 

In the meantime the priest estab- 
lished a monastery some miles out 
of town. He brought to it a dozen 
young men of foreign birth—Broth- 
ers in his own order. * His ambition 
was, I believe, to build up a fine 
boys’ school. Perhaps the time was 
out of joint. Perhaps the expense 
was too great in the face of crop 
failures. Perhaps it was a mistake 
to try to harmonize a foreign way 





of living with the prairie pioneer in- 
dependence. I have never under- 
stood just what caused the failure. 
But something was accomplished. 
In Holy Week we had the Tenebrae. 
The Brothers took over the choir. 
We learned, by actual hearing, 
what liturgical music is. We were 
not surprised or antagonistic later 
when the admonitions of Leo XIII. 
were heeded in larger parishes in 
the United States. 

The priest attempted, too, for 
several years to bring about congre- 
gational singing. Most of the peo- 
ple were too diffident. But those of 
us who loved to sing learned a les- 
son we never forgot. For us still 
the dream is potent—of myriad 
voices singing—Laudate Dominum, 
omnes gentes, Laudate eum omnes 
populi. I like to think of music 


rising from all our churches, hour 
after hour, following the sun, all 


voices praising God in a sort of 
triumphant self-forgetfulness. May 
it come some day! 

Sometimes on a week-day eve- 
ning I walked across the field with 
my father to talk with the priest. 
There were books and magazines 
they had exchanged. The old Dona- 
hoe’s was one of them, the Theo- 
logical Review another. We sat out 
doors on the edge of the small 
porch, looking across the flats to 
the reflection of sunset in the dis- 
tant lake. Or sometimes the priest 
came to our house for supper and 
visited with us all for a short while 
afterwards. He spoke with a slight 
foreign accent but with a vocabu- 
lary and sentence structure so ac- 
curate that we did not notice the 
accent. 

How many times he blessed us, as 
he entered or as he left! How kind 
he was to us children! Our inter- 
ests were not too simple for him to 
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share. Our questions, whether of 
worldly or unworldly matters, were 
given consideration. He was our 
friend. Is it any wonder that we 
listened to his sermons with equal 
consideration? We could not al- 
‘ways follow those sermons. Some- 
times we got sleepy, for they were 
not limited to twenty minutes, not 
when some people had driven miles 
to listen and might not be able to 
come again for weeks. But the 
wonder of some sermons is with me 
still.» How could he give inno- 
cence an understanding of purity 
that would stand the test of time 
without in the least stirring the 
imagination toward evil? But he did. 

I know now that his serenity was 
often broken, that his hopes were 
often dashed. I know now that the 
twinkle in his brown eyes that 
moved us to feel at home with him, 
to trust and obey him, was in many 
adult encounters the twinkle of 
obstinacy that made trouble for 
him. He was a builder, impatient 
for the superstructure, resigning 
himself, it must have been with 
great grief, to merely laying “how 
firm a foundation.” 

I can still hear his clear voice 
saying, “Introibo ad altare Dei’— 
to the altar of God, the small white, 
wooden altar of a prairie church 
where in winter the altar boys’ 
breath was as visible as incense, 
where in summer pasque-flowers, 
quick - wilting choke- cherry blos- 
soms, wild roses, goldenrod marked 
the passing of the few flowery 
months. I see him hurrying up the 
aisle in buffalo coat and frosted 
seal - skin cap just in time to vest 
himself after driving through a 
snow storm from the monastery. I 
see him walking home with my 
father across the field in the sum- 
mer twilight after Vespers and giv- 
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ing us his blessing when he said 
good-night later. I am glad that 
some years ago on my way East I 
drove to the successful monastery 
that he finally built, and left a mes- 
sage for him. He was away in a 
hospital then. 

For several years before his death 
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he was an invalid. Did the memory 
of the time spent as priest of our 
parish grow dim in his mind? Or 
did sometimes sweet comfort reach 
him through the prayers of men 
and women whom he had prepared 
for their First Communion? 
Mary BRENNAN CLAPP. 





THE VILLA OF VERECUNDUS 


“ep of my many lame excuses 
for want of sanctity is a con- 
tinual lamenting of an absence of 
saints whose lives, like mine, were 
not extraordinary. I take a fiendish 
delight in flinging unusual saints in 
the teeth of my saint-admiring 
friends, daring them to produce a 
saint who was not a pope, or a king, 
or a religious, or a tramp, or a slave, 


or a missionary, or some other un- 


usual person. I have wanted some 
saint whose natural life compared 
in some little way at least with 
mine, one who needed seven or 
eight hours of sleep, for example, 
and who liked nice clothes! I have 
also often wondered why the count- 
less inconspicuous saintly mothers 
appear for once, so very conspicu- 
ous by their absence among the can- 
onized, though it seems not too im- 
possible for any lay-brother or un- 
known nun from some unheard-of 
French or Italian village to make 
the grade! Surely, surely some 
very large corner of heaven must be 
crowded with simple mothers—the 
Mary Smiths of London, Dublin, 
Paris and the Bronx. So often I 
have privately wished the judgment 
of the Church might consider for 
beatification a former New York 
poet, journalist and soldier, as he 
had seemed the nearest to the 


model I had been seeking. Assum- 
ing that our Lord has made mira- 
cles the exception and that super- 
human strength and endurance are 
not habitual, I have often pondered 
on how a saint who usually spent 
the night in prayer, or lying on cold 
boards in a cold room, with a crust 
of bread now and again, might do 
a decent day’s work the following 
day or give his employer just work 
for value received in running an 
elevator or a department; in buying 
or selling intelligently; attending a 
conference, etc. And how did the 


‘hermits and pillar-folk receive the 


sacraments? 

My devout friends usually sug- 
gest St. Teresa and St. Catherine of 
Siena as good models for me and 
are hurt when I laugh out loud. 
Telling pope and prince where to 
get off, or running around Spain 
establishing convents and then writ- 
ing great books is a very far cry 
from the life of the average busi- 
ness woman, what though we may 
well know in what consists the es- 
sence of sanctity. Then because of 
recent interest Matt Taylor and 
Martin de Porres are suggested, but 
they are too heroic for considera- 
tion. I do need a mountain-peak or 
two in my life and I have not the 
slightest intention of deserting my 





beloved St. Peter and my Francis 
Xavier, but I am all excited over the 
re-discovery of a saint of childhood 
who suddenly appears intensely 
modern, beautiful, normal, witty 
and attractive. Cardinal Newman 
said that hers was “not the way of 
any other saint”; and to make her 
streamlining more unusual, she 
lived over 1,500 years ago. I refer, 
of course, to St. Monica who, with 
Mrs. Whistler, should rebel at be- 
ing forever cast in one pose; and 
for being most generally quoted by 
instructions for the undertaker for 
the disposition of the body, not a 
very enticing introduction to the 
life of this very charming and high 
spirited woman! St. Monica de- 
serves more than to live in the 
shadow of her brilliant, but way- 
ward boy, her Boswell, as the wis- 
dom of the Church decided when 
she was canonized; and her own 
lovely personality should not be 
eclipsed by the brilliancy of her in- 
tellectual son, nor her biography 
obscured by the immortal character 
of his Confessions. 

How attractive is the first glimpse 
of the little, exuberant girl sipping 
wine from the pitchers it was her 
chore to fill; and how pride, more 
than her old nurse’s discipline, 
cured her of this harmless trick 
when a young maid in the family 
told on her. As a wife she must 
have been perfect. Patricius was 
no prize, in morals or in disposi- 
tion, yet they never quarreled, nor, 
strange to relate in these days, did 
he ever strike her, though other 
matrons bore on their faces visible 
marks of less indulgent husbands. 
She was liked very much by her 
mother-in-law, surely a great trib- 
ute; and when other young matrons 
stopped in for afternoon tea, she 
was no retailer of gossip, either 
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imagined or actual. That she liked 
parties and company is easily 
shown by her son’s writings. 

How sweetly Augustine speaks of 
their fondness for each other shown 
so quickly by her crossing from 
Africa when he tried to slip away 
to avoid troubling her. Now in 
those days for a woman to under- 
take such a trip, probably alone but 
for a maid, must have been the ul- 
timate in self-confidence and initia- 
tive. Nor did she remain exclusive, 
in her stateroom. Instead she com- 
forted the sailors who stood the 
passage less well. We know how 
busy St. Ambrose was, so much so 
that when Augustine entered his 
presence unannounced, he was 
loathe to disturb the saint’s read- 
ing. Yet St. Ambrose was very fond 
of St. Monica which is proof that 
she was no tiresome fanatic, both- 
ering him to death, intent though 
she was on her son’s salvation. And 
how archly St. Augustine writes of 
this friendship: that Monica obeyed 
some new rules of offerings, as ar- 
ranged in the early Church, perhaps 
because the Milan bishop who 
promulgated them was her favorite. 

While she constantly prayed and 
doubtless did penance and prac- 
ticed mortification, there seems no 
record that she did such extraordi- 
nary or unusual acts as we attribute 
to great saints, lay or religious. She 
lived apparently an inconspicuous 
life, something of a nomad at times, 
setting up and keeping house for 
her illustrious son and his friends 
who, even as the professors of to- 
day, did not seem to have been 
much of a practical help in their 
wanderings. 

And how very fond of her Augus- 
tine’s friends seem to have been, 
proving her to have been both un- 
derstanding and entertaining to the 
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clever youths the vivid and ardent 
Augustine attracted and held with 
his great genius for friendship. 
Even as a grandmother she must 
have been a success for the young 
Adeodatus wept aloud and had to 
be restrained by his father at her 
death. 

I have recently come across some 
fascinating stories of her life from 
translations of Augustine’s writings 
other than the Confessions, made by 
Rev. Dr. Kolbe of South Africa 
which Father Matthew Russell, S.J., 
had collected. They concern her 
life at the villa at Cassiciacum, near 
Milan, which Verecundus, a pagan 
friend with a Christian wife, had 
lent to Augustine, some relatives of 
his and some friends as a combina- 
tion retreat - vacation house where 
they gathered in preparation for 
Baptism. One day at the Baths, or 
Club, where the women seem to 


have gotten themselves admitted, 
they were discussing various philo- 
sophical problems such as law and 


order. Monica joined them and 
Augustine proposed some question 
to her. Coquettishly she immedi- 
ately asked since when had women 
ever been approached for an opin- 
ion on philosophical matters in the 
books such as Augustine was ac- 
customed to read; but he insisted 
that she take part because he liked 
her philosophy and because he 
knew that she liked it and also be- 
cause he knew she loved wisdom 
more than she loved him, much as 
that was. He even said he would 
be her disciple and at these compli- 
ments his mother told him to be off 
with himself as never had he told 
so many lies in all his life before. 

Again on one November 13th 
Augustine gave a birthday party 
which seems to have lasted three 
days, two days at the Baths, the 
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third in the neighboring country- 
side, a picnic, I imagine. Monica 
was there with the young intellec- 
tuals discussing weighty matters, 
proving her worthy of being Augus- 
tine’s intellectual, as well as his 
natural, mother. They got around 
to discussing true happiness, pos- 
sessing God, etc. Monica makes the 
great Augustine repeat an argument 
for her benefit because she had fol- 
lowed his teasing of the others; and 
she then delights Augustine and 
Licentius in this select number of 
the intelligentsia by stating that 
a man lacking wisdom was in- 
deed very needy and therefore un- 
happy. 

Her exquisite conversation with 
her son at Ostia, lapsing into the 
perfect understanding of silence as 
they gazed across the Tyrrhenian 
Sea has been often and well com- 
mented on and their perfect union 
has been preserved in the artist’s 
portrayal. Five days later she be- 
came ill and as a modern, efficient 
woman she completely reversed her 
most carefully prepared plans. She 
Htad long desired and had arranged 
to be buried beside her husband, yet 
without the slightest sentimentality 
she relinquished that traditional de- 
sire when she found herself danger- 
ously ill in a far distant country, 
not only explaining the unimpor- 
tance of the place of interment of 
her body, but probably also not 
wanting to give her son any un- 
necessary trouble in getting back to 
Africa. Her relics are now in Rome, 
in the church named for her son. 

Yes, Monica now seems to me a 
charming, fastidious, traveled and 
adjustable modern, at home among 
the masculine intellectual society of 
her time, yet an ardent Catholic. 
Recounting her request for remem- 
brance at the Altar, Augustine says 





“which she had served without in- 
termission of one day” which I take 
to mean that she attended Mass and 
received Holy Communion daily. 
Neither was she too secluded by any 
means, for when St. Ambrose was 
being persecuted she was with oth- 
ers in his cathedral watching and 
praying. “She lived on prayers,” 
St. Augustine wrote. She must have 
had delightful social qualities and 
have possessed marvelous restraint 
and discretion as we hear of no 
maternal nagging at Augustine that 
he’d yet die in the gutter; no wail- 
ing for having to settle in foreign 
countries; no lamentations that Au- 
gustine did not take after her fam- 


“and his friends. 
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ily instead of after his pagan father. 
None of that. She was content to 
be sweet, attractive, gracious, an 
understanding and charming host- 
ess, making her home an intensely 
happy place for Augustine, his son 
She did only that 
—that and nothing more—as 
though there were very much more 
that any woman could do, or very 
much less and remain a good Chris- 
tian mother. This she did for over 
thirty-three years while she was 
confent to leave to God, through her 
long and fervent pleadings, the cre- 
ation and development of a master- 
piece, St. Augustine. 
Mary E. McLAvGH.in. 
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MAN’S UNCONQUERABLE MIND. 


Ir the traveller visits the district 
(one of the wildest and poorest dis- 
tricts in Ireland, the country about 
Dungloe in north-west Donegal) he 
wonders how men ever came to 
settle there, what necessity drove 
them to make their home in a re- 
gion where the rocky ribs of earth 
break everywhere through its skin. 
Wherever the eye roams there is 
the brown of bog, the grey of rock, 
and the little patches of green 
which appear here and there are 
strewn with boulders like tomb- 
stones over human hopes long 
buried. There is not tree where the 
earth could shelter itself from its 
own storms, and yet if we climb a 
hill we see multitudes of little hold- 
ings separated by grey walls of 
stone built up from litter of the 
fields, and these grey walls running 
into each other appear like a gigan- 
tic network of ragged lace let down 
from the heavens. Science later 
on may do something with these 
bogs, but now the visitor wonders 
how any person came to live there 
and he murmurs to himself some- 
thing about ‘Love and hope and 
man’s unconquerable mind.’ How, 
he asks himself, can these hundreds 
of little holdings, about five acres 
on an average, each with about two 
acres of arable land and that strewn 
over with rock, how can these sup- 
port human life? What attracted 
people here? There is indeed a 
wild beauty here when the rain 
stops and the sun shines and the 
clouds scud over the sky and the 
world ‘s an amazement of vivid col- 


our, the streaming roads are ablaze 
with glittering silver and the hills 
are blue and gold, the hollows 
where the shadows fall are purple 
and the little lakes gleam like jew- 
els set in bronze; but that beauty 
is unprofitable save to the artist’s 
eye, and we wonder whether these 
fairy flashes of colour, the harvest 
of vision, indeed, bring any compen- 
sation for the scanty harvest, yield- 
ed by the fields below that heaven 
of everlasting light. For truly the 
winds are tempests here and the 
rain falls in a passion as if it would 
wash away the earth and leave barer 
the rocks, and bog ard field are ever 
sodden with moisture. But still 


here from a hill up over Dungloe 


one can see little cabins amid the 
network of stone walls, and there is 
not a spot which could-be culti- 
vated from the hillsides to the in- 
Jets of the sea which has not been 
utilized. How have these people 
lived? They have eked out the liv- 
ing the earth denied them by migra- 
tory labor. Almost every family has 
sent its men to Scotland and its 
girls have stood in the hiring fairs 
in Ulster, and after a season’s work 
they returned, the men with ten or 
fifteen pounds and the girls with 
their lesser savings, and that hard- 
earned money enable these families 
to pay their shop bills and eke out 
the produce of the potato patches 
and the milk of a couple of cows 
and the profits of raising a litter of 
pigs. A hardy folk these. 


—From Gerornce Russe, in The Irish Home- 
stead, November 11, 1916, included in Paddy 
the Cope. An Autobiography by Paraicx Gat- 
taaner (New York: The Devin-Adair Co.). 
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PREREQUISITE OF VICTORY 


Now is not the time, and certain- 
ly this is not the place, to formu- 
late a concrete program of recon- 
struction. There is a war to be 
fought through to victory before the 
elements of the problem can even 
appear. We cannot now know what 
materials will be available, at the 
appointed historical moment, for 
raising an edifice of peace. If we 
lose the debate at arms, we shall of 
course have little or nothing to say 
in determining the new direction of 
history. If we win, the liberated 


nations of the European Continent 
may be too exhausted and weak to 
make their influence felt strongly 
in the work of resettling the world; 
in which event the British Com- 
monwealth and Empire, the Ameri- 
can Republic and the Soviet—a sort 


of World Concert—will have the 
power of decision in their hands. 
If so, there is no certainty that they 
will act wisely or in easy harmoni- 
ous accord. Gluttonous appetites 
for empire may be released; false 
ideologies may flourish. Russia has 
been poured into the crucible again 
and there is no telling how she will 
come out of it. There may be a 
frightening Russian shadow over 
the world at the end of this war, as 
there was after the fall of Napo- 
leon. Perhaps Stalin will come for- 
ward as a new Alexander with a 
new sort of ‘holy alliance’ conceived 
in the Kremlin; if so, we may be 
sure that the West will react against 
it. No one can foresee to what ex- 
tent, if any, the common struggle 
may narrow the gulf between the 
Eurasian world of the U.S.S.R. and 
the political and cultural life of the 
Western European and Atlantic 
peoples. Nor can anyone prophesy 
what kind of political principles 


will triumph in central and eastern 
Europe if and when the Nazi terror 
is there overthrown. Will France 
revive as a Great Power and have 
voice in the victory? Will the Ital- 
jan monarchy survive the fall of the 
Fascist regime and lead Italy back 
to her rightful and honorable place 
in the international order? Is the 
German Reich, stripped of its con- 
quests, a thing that can cohere in 
defeat? Or will such coherence be 
permitted by the states which are 
today the enemies of the Reich? It 
would be vain and presumptuous 
to draft a blueprint for interna- 
tional organization without the an- 
swers to these questions. The only 
step that now can wisely be envis- 
aged is the formation of a perma- 
nent defensive alliance of the Brit- 
ish Commonwealth, the American 
republics and the liberated states of 
Western Europe. All these un- 
doubtedly share a common political 
civilization. They belong to the 
‘great republic’ and have at least 
some perception of the fact. How 
far such a league may then pru- 
dently extend its membership will 
depend on future experience and 
judgment. What kind of organic 
institutions that league may fashion 
for itself, and whether it can in- 
clude Russian and Chinese repub- 
lics, for answers to these questions 
we must await the fullness of time. 

The present hour is certainly not 
bright with optimism. Historic 
states have disappeared, and there 
is abroad a truly terrifying igno- 
rance of the principles of political 
society. Pagan. insurrection has 
swept over a great part of that 
world of law and freedom which an 
unchristian liberalism has not 
known how to defend. It continues 
to sweep, and we do not know that 
the barriers still standing against 
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it will escape being engulfed. Still 
less can we know that intelligence, 
morality and courage will be strong 
enough to make a victorious coun- 
ter-attack and rescue what has been 
lost. For it is no mere matter of 
beating the Nazis in battle, hard 
though that problem appears to be. 
There is at least a little of the Nazi 
in all of us, and it will have to be 
conquered there too, if real victory 
is to be won. Certain it is that not 
many men as yet realize the magni- 
tude and depth of the crisis; else 
our ears would be less tired from 
hearing chatter about “democracy” 
when the issues at stake are noth- 
ing less than preservation, with 
chance for renewal, of the Christian 


civilization of the West. 
—From The Great Republic. By Ross J. S. 
Horrman (New York: Sheed & Ward). 


in 
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I Do Not Love THEE Dr. FELL 


Brilliant wife of a brilliant hus- 
band, Jane Welsh Carlyle survives 
to our days chiefly by reason of her 
letters. The one printed here ex- 
hibits something of the wit and livé- 
liness of her nature; it has been 
selected as showing the woman her- 
self, rather than her attainments. 


TO A FRIEND 
Times Newspaper 


Oct. 1847 

‘If W., who went by rail to L. on 
Saturday night, will return to house 
he started from, no questions will 
be asked, and every exertion made 
to meet his views. If this appeal to 
his feelings fails to move him, let 
him send back to his afflicted friends 
the key of the linen-chest.’ 


Dear W., The above was written to 
send to the Times, but I bethink me 
an advertisement will cost five and 
sixpence, a letter only a penny, and 
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so I take the cheaper course. Why 
don’t you write to me, for God’s 
sake? (That is not swearing, is it?) 
I should hardly have looked for a 
letter from you in such a press of 
business, and other things, had it 
not been for the fact of the key... 
but why don’t you send back my 
key? 

I fancy there must be some new 
worry to have driven that out of 
your mind. Not that I have wanted 
the key any more than if it had 
been the key of Blue Beard’s closet 
. .» but you did not know whether 
I should want it or not, and you are 
always so considerate. Pray write 
me two lines just to quieten my 
imagination, which has a faculty of 
self -tormenting that beats the 
world. 

Emerson is here—has been here 
since Monday night. I have seen 
him face to face and (over) soul to 
(over) soul, and (I may just as well 
speak the truth and shame the 
devil) I do not like him the least 
bit. Carlyle says he is a most polite 
and gentle creature, a man really of 
a seraphic nature; and all that may 
be true; at all rates, C. has good 
cause to say it, for Emerson, with 
a tact as laudable as prudent, avoids 
all occasions of dispute, and when 
dragged into it by the hair of his 
head, so to speak, he receives the 
most provoking contradictions with 
the softness of a feather bed, gives 
under them for the moment, and so 
no dreadful collision takes place, 
such as I was looking for. But with 
his politeness and tolerance, my ap- 
probation ends. The man has no 
‘Natur’ about him, his geniality is 
of the head not the heart, a theo- 
retic systematic geniality, that, as 
Mazzini would say, leaves me cold. 
In fact, you can get no hold of him 
nor yet feel held by him, he is nei- 
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ther impressive nor impressionable; 
a sort of man I cannot get on with, 
that. 

His face is two, or rather half a 
dozen faces, that change into one 
another like dissolving views; he 
has one face, young, refined, almost 
beautiful, radiant with ‘virtue its 
own reward’ and another that is 
old, hatchet-like, crotchety, inclu- 
sive; like an inscrutability of one 
of his own poems; whichever way 
you take him, he slips through your 
fingers, ‘like water that cannot be 
gathered’ .. . fine, pure spring 
water, but water all the same. C. 
and he will end, I predict, in dislik- 
ing one another pretty well, though 
C. under the first restraining grace 
of hospitality and a certain regard 
for consistency, makes the best of 
him as yet; and though the other 
(in confidence with me) calls C. a 
good child in spite of his love of the 
positive, the practical, which must 
be very astonishing to all who have 
learnt to know him through his 
books. 

Very astonishing indeed, thou 
American Seraph. You will find 
many things to astonish you on this 
side of the ‘Atlantic’ I guess. I 
never saw much come of men who 
wait upon what is called elevation; 
your elevated man, par excellence, 
is always, as far as my experience 
goes, a sort of moral reed, has run 
all to height without taking breadth 
along with him. Oh, give me ‘Na- 
tur Natur,’ nobody is loveable with- 
out that, however he may strike the 
stars with his sublime head. I am 
rather satisfied that he is going 
away tomorrow night to commence 
his orations in the North. 

He will return to London when 
the town fills, to lecture here, but 
then I fancy he will go into lodg- 
ings. 
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Dear W., you are worth a cart- 
load of Emersons, so God bless you 
with calm in all good things 

ever your true friend 
JANE CARLYLE. 


—From The Albatross Book of English Let- 
fers from the Selection by the first Eant or 
Bmxenneapd (Paris: The Albatross). 


-— 
> 





Foop OF THE SOUL 


Tue blessed sacrament is our 
daily bread, and it may be taken 
daily so as to receive spiritual profit. 
It is in the Lord’s prayer called 
supersubstantial bread: and the 
petition “give us this day our daily 
bread” can properly be a prayer 
that God would give us daily the 
body of Christ as the food of the 
soul, as He is also the provider of 
that of the body. 

In the sacrament itself there is 
virtue and a power which gives 
health and freshness to the soul. 
And frequent reception of it for the 
forgiveness of sins as a frequent 
remedy for daily transgressions is 
suggested by the words of the Lord’s 
prayer “Give us this day our daily 
bread and forgive us our trespasses” 
the two petitions seem to have a 
close connection. 

In the recipient of the sacrament 
there should be the deepest rever- 
ence and devotion. And if anyone 
finds these right dispositions in his 
soul every day he does well to re- 
ceive it every day. 

St. Augustine after saying: “Re- 
ceive daily, that it may profit thee 
daily,” adds: “So live as to deserve 
to receive it daily.” 

Whether daily communion is 
good or not must depend on 
whether the recipient is properly 
disposed or otherwise.: 

The daily needs of the recipient 
call for daily help. “By one obla- 
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tion he hath perfected for ever them 
that are sanctified.” 

Since man has daily need of 
Christ’s health-giving virtue he may 
commendably receive this sacra- 
ment every day. 

This sacrament is food: and as 
bodily food is taken every day so 
it is a good thing to receive this 
sacrament every day. 

St. Augustine in explaining the 
words “Give us this day our daily 
bread” says: “If you receive the sac- 
rament every day, every day is to- 
day for thee, and Christ rises again 
every day in thee, for when Christ 
rises it is to-day.” The paschal 
lamb was the type of this sacrament 
chiefly as it represents Christ’s pas- 
sion: Therefore it was partaken of 
once a year only, since Christ died 
but once: which the Church cele- 
brates once a year on Good Friday. 
But in this sacrament the memorial 
of Christ’s passion is given by way 
of food which is partaken daily: 
and in this respect the food of the 
soul is represented by the manna 
which was given daily to God’s peo- 
ple in the desert, rather than by the 
eating of the paschal lamb. 

Reverence for this sacrament con- 
sists in fear united with love. 
Reverential fear is filial fear arising 
from love. 

Nevertheless with the love there 


must be humility, and a sense of 
unworthiness as expressed by the 
centurion who said: “Lord I am not 
worthy that Thou shouldst come 
under my roof.” 

Reverence due to the sacrament 
consists in love and humility, and 
both may be shown in daily receiv- 
ing or in refraining from it at times. 

Let each do as he thinks right ac- 
cording to his devotion. Zacchaeus 
received Christ with joy and the 
centurion with humility and in both 
the Saviour was honoured though 
not in the same way. 

Communion should not be made 
more than once daily, because by 
one daily communion the unity of 
Christ’s passion is set forth. 

The Church has from time to 
time regulated the practice of Com- 
munion in accordance with the gen- 
eral state of devotion to the blessed 
sacrament. 

In the Primitive Church when 
the devotion of christians was more 
flourishing daily communion was 
enjoined on the faithful. 

Later on when the fervour of 
faith relaxed permission was given 
that “all should communicate, if not 
more frequently, at least three 
times in the year namely at Easter, 


Pentecost and Christmas.” 

—From St. Thomas Aquinas on the Eucha- 
rist. By Wui1am B. Monanan (Westminster, 
Md.: Newman Book Shop). 








Foreign Periodicals 


AN EXEMPLAR 


Dr. SALAZAR’S meeting with Gen- 
eral Franco last week-end is gener- 
ally accepted as a satisfactory indi- 
cation of the trend of Peninsular 
reaction to the war. Whatever one 
may think of certain dubious 
(though not decisive) elements in 
Spain, there never has been any 
question of Portuguese collabora- 
tion with Germany, or anything like 
it; in fact, Portugal has enabled at 
least 600,000 refugees from Nazism 
to get away to safety through its 
hospitable land. 


Contrary to rumour - mongering 
from ill-informed Leftists, who re- 
gard the Salazar régime as a nasty 


“Catholic-Fascist” one because it 
repudiates parliamentary democ- 
racy and puts the Papal social en- 
cyclicals into practice, Portugal is 
as opposed to the Nazi creed as we 
are. 

However, the re-affirmation of 
Spanish-Portuguese solidarity last 
week-end in no way lessens the 
threat to Portugal. Should Hitler 
decide to march into Spain, the 
weakened condition of that country 
as a consequence of the bitter civil 
war would, it is to be feared, assure 
little opposition. 

With the German Army in Spain, 
nothing could be done to save Por- 
tugal. In peacetime, the Portu- 
guese army numbers only 35,000 
men, with 140,000 reserves, and a 
second line of defence in the 65,000 
members of the Portuguese Legion. 
Equipment is inadequate, and the 


lack of fortified lines on the frontier 
leaves the country wide open. 

There are many reasons that 
might tempt the Germans to seize 
Portugal. The centuries-old Anglo- 
Portuguese Alliance still holds, and 
during ‘its existence Portugal has 
been used more than once as a 
point of entry into the Continent for 
English forces; it would be quite in 
the Hitler tradition to “forestall” 
such an eventuality. The Portu- 
guese ports could be used to control 
the western outlet of the Mediter- 
ranean and as useful Atlantic bases. 

Of even greater strategic impor- 
tance are the islands of Portugal. 
The Azores are an equal distance 
from the German-occupied coast of 
France, naval bases in the south of 
England and Newfoundland. It is 
a nodal point for transatlantic 
cables and a stopping place for 
transatlantic air services. Madeira 
would be useful for the attempt to 
control the western outlet of the 
Mediterranean, in conjunction with 
the ports of the Portuguese main- 
land. The Cape Verde islands, also 
Portuguese, which stand off the 
bulge of Africa could be used to ef- 
fect interceptions with our traffic in 
the South Atlantic and that using 
the Cape route; so could Portuguese 
Guinea on the African mainland. 
Other parts of the Portuguese Em- 
pire are no less important strategi- 
cally; the problem of one of them, 
Timor, has been solved for the time 
being. 

Salazar is his own Foreign Min- 
ister. His policy is one of strict 
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neutrality. Britain has not in- 
voked the Anglo-Portuguese Alli- 
ance; in fact we prefer Portuguese 
neutrality and official British praise 
of Portugal’s “courageous neutral- 
ity” has been frequent. The alli- 
ance was somewhat strained just 
before World War I, when Britain 
and Germany were calmly discuss- 
ing a prospective carve-up of the 
Portuguese Empire. However, in 
1937 the British Foreign Secretary 
stated that these pre-war proposals 
were dead, and the pledge has been 
renewed since. Since the outbreak 
of the present war both Salazar and 
Cardinal Cerejeira, Patriarch of 
Lisbon, have publicly expressed 
their preference for the Allied 
cause. 


Portugal’s internal policy, and 


the basis of the Estado Novo, is the 
practical application of the Papal 
Encyclicals Rerum Novarum and 


Quadragesimo Anno, the doctrines 
of which have been re-affirmed by 
the present Pope in his Divini Re- 
demptoris. Consequently, an anti- 
capitalistic and anti-socialistic Cor- 
porative State has been established 
and has already achieved a large 
measure of success. It is anti-dem- 
ocratic in the sense that it has no 
place for corrupt party politics, but 
it is variously styled as “organic 
democracy” and “authoritarian de- 
mocracy”; still, Salazar remains the 
personal ruler—if you like, a dic- 
tator. 

Under Salazar the small nation of 
Portugal has become a model to 
Europe, to the world. Even The 
Times has held up the “Christian 
Dictator” as an exemplar to be fol- 
lowed in post-war reconstruction. 

If, for Portugal, the worst hap- 
pens and the Germans invade the 
country, what will be the result po- 
litically? Certainly there is no room 
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in the New Order for a state based 
on Christian principles. Will the 
most promising Catholic experi- 
ment of our time then come to an 
end? 

Fortunately, no. For in what was 
once a part of the Portuguese Em- 
pire, Brazil (which with 47,000,000 
inhabitants is far and away the big- 
gest numerically as well as terri- 
torially of the South American na- 
tions, and which in area is bigger 
than the United States) under the 
personal rule of President Vargas 
another Estado Novo is being built. 
Both Salazar and Vargas build on 
the same foundation stone of “fam- 
ily, fatherland and religion” and 
both realise that the only sound so- 
cial reconstruction is that outlined 
in Rerum Novarum. 

Though Vargas is a Catholic, he 
hardly, unlike Salazar, merits the 
term “devout Catholic” which Fleet- 
street likes to bestow on the slight- 
est provocation. However, “devout” 
or not, he has the perspicacity to 
realise what is good for the nation, 
and he has the energy to put it into 
practice. 

So even if Europe ignores the 
Salazar example of Christian poli- 
tics and prefers war and chaos, 
there is hope that the other nations 
of South America will find some- 
thing to learn from Vargas. 

With Europe gone mad, there is 
still Catholic Latin America to as- 


sure the survival of Christendom. 
—Doveras Sracey, in The Universe (Lon- 
don), February 20th. 


<i 
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Our Purpose Is DIFFERENT 


OnE important cause for much of 
the misunderstandings and errone- 
ous propaganda on our side is the 
fact that words used by commu- 
nists and Christians have different 
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meanings for each party. If we 
have not a conventional meaning 
confusion is bound to ensue and in 
this confusion bitterness is in- 
creased and the task of conversion 
is made well-nigh impossible. To 
argue with a communist with any 
hope of achieving clarity a Chris- 
tian has to learn a new language. A 
personal experience of the writer 
will illustrate the point. After a 
very long discussion on the State it 
appeared that we meant different 
things, and by using several sen- 
tences instead of the simple word 
“State” we found that there was a 
definite measure of harmony be- 
tween us. A simple way of describ- 
ing the difference is to say that to 
the Christian the State is a servant 
existing for those who make it up 
while to the communist the State is 
a bludgeon. Lenin defined the State 


as “simply the weapon with which 
the proletariat wages its class war. 
A special sort of bludgeon, nothing 


more.” When an attempt is made 
to talk in common terms it is found 
that what the communists condemn 
is that form of the State that can be 
called “fascist” or “totalitarian,” 
even though, strange to relate, they 
defend the same form for the early 
stages of the communist state, 
namely the dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. 

To say that Catholics are igno- 
rant of communism is only one side 
of the picture. The communist is 
equally ignorant of true Christian- 
ity. Marx’s misfortune was not 
that he was a revolutionary but that 
he was so completely a product of 
the very forces against which he 
was revolting. As “the doctrine of 
rationalism had already taken firm 
hold of large numbers and an eco- 
nomic science alien to the true 
moral law had already arisen, with 
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the result that free rein was given 
to human avarice,” Marx was not 
able to escape from this false ra- 
tionalism. “Catholicism was some- 
thing quite outside the orbit of 
Marx’s thought.” In his turn, Lenin 
thought all Christendom was a re- 
flection of the admittedly corrupt 
Russian Orthodox Church, and the 
more one learns of the evils that 
had overgrown the Russian Church 
the more one can understand that 
so many rejected the Church in the 
same gesture as they rejected the 
evils of Tsardom. Lenin only 
knew a priceless pearl “covered 
with the dust of Byzantium ... and 
down to our days this dust is 
piously preserved by Russian theo- 
logians, time-serving bishops, and 
the lay bureaucrats who govern the 
Church...” 

As a result of the corruption of 
the Russian church, even today in- 
telligent people can think that the 
churches, as the Webbs expressed 
it, “still teach the peasants that the 
yield of the harvest depends not so 
much on the efficiency of the culti- 
vation as on the ceremonial bless- 
ing of the fields.” To some extent 
the fault lies with the Catholics who 
might have influenced Marx in his 
university days. If Marx’s univer- 
sity had possessed a Frederic Oza- 
nam the story of communism would 
have been different. The University 
Catholic Society of his day failed 
and Marx was able to spend years 
in the British Museum ignoring 
everything outside his narrow, one- 
track mind. 

Mr. Dawson has written that 
“The conflict between Christianity 
and Marxism — between the Catho- 
lic Church and the Communist 
Party— is the vital issue of our 
times.” As the issue may be even 
more vital in the post-war years, 
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it is our present duty to prepare. 
And our preparation commences 
with understanding — understand- 
ing what the thing is and why men 
turn to it, and also understanding 
the truths that we and the Marxist 
have in common. By building on 
such common ground, by using the 
partial truth that Marxism has, we 
can present the complete structure 
that will capture the attention of 
the Marxist. While it is not an 
exact parallel the spirit in which we 
attack Marxism is akin to that 
shown by St. Paul, “For passing by 
and seeing your idols, I found an 
altar on which was written “To an 
unknown God.’ What therefore 


you worship without knowing it, 
that I preach.” 

Lest anyone should think that 
this is the prelude to united fronts 
or to the canonisation of Marx, we 
hasten on to St. Augustine’s words, 


“We have some things in common 
with the gentiles, but our purpose 
is different.” Our purpose is in- 
deed different; happiness on earth, 
a just social order, the end of war 
are all mere nothings compgred 
with our primary object. In all our 
work we aim at being children of 
God, walking in His presence; the 
Marxist shudders at the very 
thought of the supernatural. 
Indeed, our purpose is different, 
yet the communist in Russia is be- 
ginning to worship the unknown 
God—though as yet he does not 
realise that what he sees is the 
image of God, nor that it is only the 
image, This image is “the emer- 
gence of humanism .. . a doctrine 
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based essentially on the love of 
man...” “It is not difficult to de- 
tect ... the rudiments of a person- 
alism which hitherto the Marxists 
had refused to recognise.” 

The Catholic Worker movements 
in all countries have grown up in 
view of the communist, so it must 
be remembered that “the world is 
full of Christian truths run wild,” 
and that in modern Russia and in 
the modern communist parties 
these truths can be found, that they 
are a link that holds these heretics 
to sanity and that by searching out 
this link we have a hold that en- 
ables us to make personal contact. 
Through that contact we may hope 
to bring the communist to examine 
Christianity with freshly opened 
eyes and see that what he has in 
rudimentary form is to be found in 
its fulness in Christianity. 

In the evolution of Russia a new 
man is emerging—not new so much 
as a reversion to a more sane type. 
“The new world which is being un- 
folded to our eyes contains organic 
spontaneous and real values hidden 
by a system of shams and illusions. 
... This conception is a departure 
from pure materialism and socio- 
logical determinism and rejects the 
mechanistic theory, of which, inci- 
dentally, Marx was never an adher- 
ent.” “In spite of the Marxist con- 
ception of the indispensable class 
war, one feels a new breath ...a 
timid breath, a flickering light, but 
a light that once kindled may per- 
haps never be extinguished.” 


—R. P. Watsn, in Blackfriars (Oxford), 
March, 
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Envoy TO SPAIN 


AT the beginning of April it was 
announced that President Roose- 
velt had appointed Dr. Carlton J. 
Hayes, Seth Low Professor of His- 
tory at Columbia, as our Ambassa- 
dor to Spain, to succeed Alexander 
W. Waddell who recently resigned 
on account of ill health. Dr. Hayes 
has been a deep student of history 
all his life, and among the many 
reasons for his conversion to the 
Catholic Church, he said, one of the 
most important was his historical 
studies. He was received into the 
Church in 1904, when he was 
twenty-two years of age. 

Carlton Hayes was born in Afton, 
in central New York, and was edu- 
cated at Columbia where he was 
awarded his doctorate in 1909. In 
1907 he became associated with the 
faculty of the University and is now 
head of the History department. 
He has lectured at several other col- 
leges and three Catholic universities 
have conferred honorary degrees on 
him. 

Dr. Hayes has long been an un- 
compromising foe of totalitarian- 
ism and in 1936 a book of his was 
barred from Germany. Some years 
earlier, Modern History, a school 
textbook which Dr. Hayes wrote in 
collaboration with the late Dr. 
Parker T. Moon, also a convert, was 
taken from the list of New York 
public school textbooks, where it 
had been used for seven years. 
There had been protests that it was 
pro-Catholic and un-American. The 


two authors vigorously denied these 
charges. 

During the first World War, Pro- 
fessor Hayes served as a captain of 
infantry assigned to the Intelli- 
gence Service. Among his histori- 
cal writings are: A Generation of 
Materialism, 1871-1900; Sources 
Relating to Germanic Invasions; 
British Social Politics; Political and 
Social History of Modern Europe; 
Brief History of the Great War; Es- 
says on Nationalism; France, a Na- 
tion of Patriots; Historical Evolu- 
tion of Modern Nationalism; and 
Political and Cultural History of 
Modern Europe. ° 

In the present world crisis the 
position of Spain is of great im- 
portance to this country and Am- 
bassador Hayes will have a delicate 
task. THE CATHOLIC WorLD wishes 
him all success. 


en 
_ 





CONFERENCE ON INDUSTRIAL 
PROBLEMS 


LaTE in March the Catholic Con- 
ference on Industrial Problems met 
in Brooklyn, where many topics of 
vital interest to labor and industry 
were discussed. The Chairman of 
the General Conference Committee 
was the Right Rev. Msgr. J. Jerome 
Reddy, who extended greetings 
from the Most Rev. Thomas E. Mol- 
loy, Bishop of Brooklyn, who was 
host to the Conference. Monsignor 
Reddy noted that since the Confer- 
ence had last met in Brooklyn, four 
years ago, ten labor schools have 
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been organized, two parish agen- 
cies have placed thousands of work- 
ers and many groups have been 
concentrating on the study of social 
problems. 

Other prominent speakers were: 
The Rev. R. A. McGowan, Assistant 
Director of the Department of So- 
cial Action of the N. C. W. C.; the 
Rev. Dr. John P. Boland, Chairman 
of the New York State Labor Rela- 
tions Board; Dr. Walter Willigan, 
professor of economics at St. John’s 
University, Brooklyn; the Rev. Ben- 
jamin L. Masse, S.J., Associate Edi- 
tor of America; the Rev. Edward E. 
Swanstrom, Associate Director of 
Catholic Charities of Brooklyn; Mr. 
Harold A. Stevens, President of the 
National Interracial Council; and 
Miss Mary Anderson, Director of 
the Woman’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor. 

Father McGowan urged that em- 
ployers, workers, farmers, and other 
organized groups work together for 
the general welfare of the country, 
and pointed out how other nations 
have drifted into various forms of 
totalitarianism through their failure 
to solve their problems “through 
application of moral laws of eco- 
nomic life.” 

Dr. Boland spoke on “The Need 
for Moral Reform in Economic 
Life,” and noted that the Holy Fa- 
ther, on September 4, 1940, made a 
plea for “greater, louder, more in- 
sistent emphasis on the priority of 
importance of moral reform over 
purely technical programs,” in the 
field the Conference was consider- 
ing. 

Father Masse spoke on “The En- 
cyclical —- Today and Tomorrow.” 
“As Catholics,” he said, “we are op- 
posed to all forms of totalitarian 
economics, whether these be Nazi 
or Communist.” He declared that 
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Catholics believe in a widespread 
diffusion of private property as the 
best guarantee of political democ- 
racy, and reminded his listeners 
that Catholic social teaching, as re- 
flected in the great social Encycli- 
cals of Leo XIII. and Pius XI., is 
completely democratic. “It is not 
at all impossible,” he added, “that 
this teaching, based on charity and 
justice for all, may yet preserve 
American democracy.” 

Mr. Harold A. Stevens spoke on 
“Problems Facing Low Income 
Groups,” and stressed the moral 
obligations of our economic system 
toward colored workers. He stated 
that the proportion of colored work- 
ers in defense industries is negli- 
gible. 

Miss Anderson discussed the 
problems facing women employed 
in war production, declaring that 
the practice of unequal wage stand- 
ards for men and women on the 
same type of job is one of the 
grimmest realities facing women 
industrial workers today. 

More than 700 persons attended 
the final session of the Conference 
in Brooklyn. 


ii. 
a 





JAPANESE ENVOY TO THE VATICAN 


LaTE in March Osservatore Ro- 
mano announced: “The Japanese 
Government recently notified the 
Holy See that it wished to resume 
negotiations for the establishment 
of diplomatic relations with the 
Holy See, a project that dates back 
to 1922. To this end the Japanese 
Foreign Minister on March 26th ad- 
dressed an official communication to 
Luigi Cardinal Maglione, suggest- 
ing Ken Harada, Japanese Chargé 
d’Affaires in France, as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipo- 
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tentiary to the Holy See.” The 
Vatican assented to this nomination. 

The N. C. W. C. News Service ob- 
served on this move of Japan: 
“Some newspapers in this country 
have made an attempt to interpret 
the reported negotiations for diplo- 
matic relations between the Holy 
See and Japan as meaning that the 
Holy See would, if the relations 
were established, thereupon recog- 
nize the conquests of Japan in the 
Orient in the present war. The as- 
surance that the Apostolic Delega- 
tion to the Philippine Islands has 
been continued and that no change 
is contemplated, would seem to 
make any such contention invalid.” 
Likewise the status of the Apostolic 
Delegate to Japan is nct changed. 

It may be recalled also that the 
British Government approached the 
Vatican early in the last World 
War and was promptly accorded 
diplomatic relations, and England 
sent its first envoy to the Holy See 
less than six months after the war 
began. These relations have con- 
tinued up to the present time. 

Earlier in March when there 
were simply rumors of Japan’s de- 
sire to send an envoy to the Vatican, 
the Most Rev. Francis J. Spellman, 
Archbishop of New York, spoke in 
his Cathedral on the subject an- 
swering the critics of the Vatican. 
The Archbishop pointed out that 
the Pope must be impartial and 
must receive the representative of 
any nation that wishes to send one, 
and he also recalled the fact that 
there are many thousands of Cath- 
olics in Japan and in the vast re- 
gions of the East now dominated by 
Japan. The Archbishop denied that 
receiving a diplomatic representa- 
tive by the Vatican means that the 
Vatican condones the evils of the 
country sending the envoy. 
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Ken Harada is forty-six years old. 
He is a pagan but his wife is a de- 
vout Catholic. For thirteen years 
Mr. Harada was a member of the 
Japanese staff at the League of Na- 
tions in Geneva. More recently he 
has been Counsellor and Chargé 
d’Affairs of the Japanese Embassy 
at Vichy, France. 

An exchange of diplomatic repre- 
sentatives has also been arranged 
between China and the Vatican. At 
this writing, however, the envoy 
has not yet been named. 


iin 
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LAETARE MEDAL AWARD 


THE Laetare Medal for 1942 has 
been awarded to Helen Constance 
White, noted author and professor 
of English at the University of Wis- 
consin. 

Each year since 1883, the Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame, Indiana, has 
bestowed the Laetare Medal on some 
outstanding member of the Catho- 
lic laity in the United States, in 
public recognition of his or her 
achievements. The first recipient of 
this Medal was John Gilmary Shea, 
historian and editor, in 1883. 

Miss White is the sixtieth Laetare 
Medalist, and the thirteenth woman 
to receive the Medal. She was born 
in New Haven, Conn., November 26, 
1896, and studied at Radcliffe Col- 
lege, where she was awarded her 
Master’s degree. Afterwards she 
taught at Smith College until 1919 
and then went to the University of 
Wisconsin, where she received her 
Ph.D. in 1924. She has achieved 
distinction in literary and educa- 
tional circles and is a prominent 
member of the American Associa- 
tion of University Women, the Mod- 
ern Language Association, the Mod- 
ern Humanities Research Associa- 
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tion, and the American Association 
of University Professors. 

Among her more important lit- 
erary works are: The Mysticism of 
William Blake; English Devotional 
Literature, 1600-1640; A Watch in 
the Night; Not Built With Hands; 
The Metaphysical Poets; and To the 
End of the World. 

In announcing the selection of 
Helen White as this year’s recipient 
of the Laetare Medal, the Very Rev. 
Hugh O’Donnell, C.S.C., president 
of Notre Dame, paid tribute to her 
scholarly achievements, saying that 
the University was proud to bestow 
the Medal on her, and adding: “Miss 
White’s literary successes have been 
remarkable, but none more so than 
the devout Catholic life which she 
has achieved and which she ad- 
mirably exemplifies through her 
talented mind and heart.” 

A delightful story, “The Work of 
M. L’Abbé,” by Miss White ap- 


peared in the February and March 
numbers of THE CATHOLIC Wor LD. 


<> 
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RECIPIENTS OF PapaL Honors, 


DuriInG the month of March 
many American men and women 
were honored by the Holy See. 
Among those to receive Papal hon- 
ors were seven high officials of the 
Knights of Columbus in the United 
States: Francis P. Matthews of 
Omaha, Neb., and Luke E. Hart of 
St. Louis, Mo., have been advanced 
to the rank of Knight Grand Cross 
of the Order of St. Gregory the 
Great. This honor was bestowed, 
also, on the late Daniel J. Callahan, 
Sr., of Washington, D. C. Judge 
John E. Swift of Milford, Mass., 
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and Joseph F. Lamb of New York 
City have been made Knight Com- 
manders of the Order of St. Greg- 
ory the Great, and Charles K. Walsh 
of Wichita Falls, Tex., and Timothy 
P. Galvin of Hammond, Ind., have 
been named Knights of the Order 
of St. Gregory the Great. 

On March 25th, His Excellency 
Archbishop Spellman of New York 
announced that the Holy Father 
had bestowed the Papal Medal Pro 
Ecclesia et Pontifice on twenty-two 
New York women prominent in 
Catholic charitable work. The re- 
tiring chairman of the Women’s 
Special Gifts Committee, Mrs. 
Douglas Gibbons, and the new 
chairman, Mrs. Paul T. Kammerer 
were among those honored. Others 
were Lady Armstrong, Mrs. Bruno 
Benziger, Mrs. George Blumenthal, 
Mrs. Gerald Borden, Mrs. George 
Bradford, Mrs. George H. Colkett, 
Miss Mary Delaney, Miss Mary 
Dooling, Miss Jessica Dragonette, 
Mrs. Margaret B. Farrell, Mrs. 
Maren Fellowes, Mrs. José Ferrer, 
Mrs. Basil Harris, Mrs. Robert Ho- 
guet, Mrs. Joseph P. Kennedy, Mrs. 
James Looram, Mrs. James McDon- 
nell, Mrs. Patrick McGovern, Mrs. 
Alfred E. Smith and Miss Elizabeth 
Sullivan. 

In making the announcement, 
Archbishop Spellman said: “I know 
you are pleased to have this recog- 
nition on the part of the Holy Fa- 
ther of the fact that Catholics of 
the Archdiocese are really living 
their faith, and the life of faith is 
charity.” 

THE CATHOLIC Wortp extends 
cordial congratulations to all these 
distinguished Americans. 

JOSEPH I. MALLOoy. 








Our Contributors 


Born in Warnsdorf in what was - 


then Bohemia and educated in Ber- 
lin, the fortunes of war impelled 
Mr. C. BEER to make his home in 
this country. He was for nine 
years a textile manufacturer in 
Ljubljana, “midget metropolis of 
the lovely little country of Slo- 
venia.” An authority on industrial 
and political organization, he 
sounds a warning to us in “Between 
Now and Victory.” 


In these perilous days we are al- 
ways relieved to have direct news 
of our collaborators across the seas. 
Puitip JOHN who gives us “Chris- 
topher,” has been a contributor of 
ours for the past five years. He 
lives in Cheshire, England, and is a 
free lance writer who has been 
widely published in English and 
American periodicals. 


Tuomas P. O’NEILL’s excellent 
“Democracy’s Intellectual ‘Fifth 
Column’” is the direct outgrowth 
of a challenge to his first contribu- 
tion, “Democracy: The Threat from 
Within,” which we published in our 
February number. Both articles 
bear witness to the fact that Aqui- 
nas College, Grand Rapids, where 
he teaches, is fortunate in its in- 
structor in History and Govern- 
ment. 


It is eminently fitting that we 
should pay tribute to “Dr. James J. 
Walsh,” our lifelong contributor, 
whose passing has left a gap in the 
Catholic literary world hardly to be 
filled. And we are fortunate in do- 


ing it through another contributor, 
Evia Martz Fiick. She is the au- 
thor of the lives of three other 
famous Catholics, Father Duffy, 
Bishop McDevitt and her father, 
Dr. Lawrence F. Flick. 


In is good to get some salaams 
and another article from our mis- 
sionary in far-off Patna, Rev. Ricu- 
arD A. WELFLE, S.J., though they 
did take over three months to reach 
us. “In India’s Paradise” reveals 
supernatural as well as natural 
beauty and impresses one with the 
gaiety possible only in consecrated 
lives. Father Welfle belongs to the 
Chicago Province of the Society of 
Jesus, which has charge of St. 
Xavier’s mission in Patna where he 
is stationed. 


WE urge our readers to undergo 
the mental discipline that the read- 
ing of James P. RowLann’s “Labor 
and the Law” may require, assur- 
ing them that it is worth the effort. 
Dr. Rowland, who is instructor in 
Political Science in Chestnut Hill 
College in Philadelphia gave us his 
first contribution in February, 1941. 


Mr. JAMES OWEN TRYON coOn- 
tinues to prove that fact is stranger 
than fiction in “The Baiting of the 
Boorns.” He writes from his home 
in Athens, N. Y. 


Havine published her first book 
last month, Beatrice B. Brown is 
busy preparing another for publi- 
cation, this to be a collection of 
essays, a sample of which we give 
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our readers in “Survival of the Fit- 
test.” Miss Brown has returned to 
Provincetown after several months 
in New York. 


WE sincerely hope that CapTain 
FRANCIS McCuLLAGH, daring to be 
honest in his disgust of “Such 
Boasting,” will find readers open- 
minded enough to be cured of su- 
per-induced wishful thinking. He 
writes as we know out of a rich ex- 
perience and constant study of 
world events. 


WE confess to curiosity as to the 
identity of the Alter Christus about 
whom Mary BRENNAN (Mrs. C. H.) 
CLappP writes with so much discern- 
ment in “Cor ad Cor Loquitur.” We 
have had many poems and short 
stories from her pen through the 
years, for though she is the wife of 
the President of Montana State Uni- 
versity and the mother of eight chil- 
dren, she has always cultivated her 
literary talent. 


In Mary E. MCLAUGHLIN we have 
a new contributor, but one already 
known in America, The Common- 
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weal, the Sign, etc. She is a Man- 
hattanite, in love with her native 
city, but nevertheless content to 
leave it from time to time for travel 
in Europe, Asia, and South Amer- 
ica. Miss McLaughlin has met with 
much success in the real estate 
field. 


Poets: We are glad indeed to 
print BLancHe Mary KeELty’s 
“Prayer for a Library,” not only 
for its intrinsic beauty but because 
it shows that a rare talent, un- 
worked for some time, is still pro- 
ductive. All Dr. Kelly’s recent work 
has been in prose. From another 
poet long silent, who prefers to be 
known as T. S. we have the lovely 
“A Prayer for Pilots,” destined to 
be widely distributed among our 
fliers for one of whom it was writ- 
ten. We ask our readers’ prayers 
for our next poet, well known to 
them, MoTHER St. JEROME (“Arc- 
en-Ciel”), who is now eighty-five, 
with failing eyesight, crippled with 
rheumatism, and living in hourly 
fear of renewed air-raids at the 
Convent of the Retreat in Birming- 
ham, England. 











New Books 


The Great Republic. By Ross J. S. Hoffman.—William Henry Welch and the 
Heroic Age of American Medicine. By Simon Flexner and James Thomas Flex- 
ner.—Pictures in the Hallway. By Sean O’Casey.—In No Strange Land. By 
Katherine Burton.—The Making of Tomorrow. By Raoul de Roussy de Sales.— 
Flight to Arras. By Antoine de Saint-Exupéry.—The Life of Margaret Fuller. 
By Madeleine B. Stern.—I, Too, Have Lived in Arcadia. By Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. 
—Our Enemy Japan. By Wilfrid Fleisher—The Mass of Brother Michel. By 


Michael Kent.—People Under Hitler. 


Democrat. The Recollections of Perry Belmont.—Rainer Maria Rilke. 


Butler.—Shorter Notices. 


The Great Republic. By Ross J. S. 
Hoffman. New York: Sheed & 


Ward. $2.25. 

There is much wisdom in this 
small book — more realistic than 
academic, although written by a 
By intelligent, honest 


professor. 
analysis, Ross Hoffman discovers 
the inner significance of facts; then, 
in this light, he studies present po- 
litical trends. By such men and by 
such methods is progress made, 
whether in the experiments of the 
physical laboratory or in the inter- 
pretation of history. 

Six chapters —drawn largely 
from papers previously published 
in THE CATHOLIC Wor~LpD and in the 
quarterly, Thought — remind us 
that early in the nineteenth century 
the more or less consciously unified 
medieval world had given way to a 
group of states badly in need of a 
centralizing principle to replace the 
outmoded pope and the vanished 
empire, yet unwilling to accept any- 
thing suggestive of internationalism. 
The Concert of Europe, which they 
created, tried to preserve the bal- 
ance of Europe by the method of 
occasional conferences, and to solve 


By Wallace R. Deuel.—An American 


By E. M. 


problems by diplomatic collabora- 
tion instead of by war. It worked 
not ineffectively for something like 
a half century; but it could not pre- 
vent a gradual undermining of 
equilibrium, nor overcome “the dis- 
unity of Europe’s political con- 
sciousness,” consequent upon loss 
of membership “in what Voltaire 
called ‘the great republic’ and his 
ancestors named Christendom.” By 
1914 Europe had arrived at a crisis; 
and the virtually inevitable conse- 
quences of aggressive revolutionary 
nationalism plunged nations repre- 
sentative of two political cultures 
into a world war, despite them- 
selves. 

Europe’s next attempt to preserve 
general peace took form in the 
League of Nations, founded in 1920, 
solid apparently for a decade, then 
moribund for years and dead in 
1940. The decay and death of the 
League —a calamity of the first 
magnitude—disclosed its congenital 
weakness, a readiness to accept the 
standards and policies of that 
school of thought which recognizes 
no higher obligation on individual 
states than fidelity to international 
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agreements and perceives no deeper 
principle of human unity than self- 
interest. The League’s decomposi- 
tion was due less to mistaken poli- 
cies and diplomatic blunders than 
to its false philosophy, the Locke- 
Rousseau tradition. It “correspond- 
ed to nothing that was concrete and 
historically real in the cultural, 
spiritual, and psychological consti- 
tution of the human race. And it 
was therefore reduced very quickly 
to pedantry, illusion, pretense, hy- 
pocrisy, and the miserable follies 
that must ever appear when the 
mechanism of a political system is 
in discord with the social commun- 
ity it is attempting to organize.” 
Thus is history providing our 
generation with an enlightening 
demonstration of the indissoluble 
relationship between man and the 
supernatural; and among the writ- 
ers who have persistently and suc- 
cessfully drawn attention to the 
demonstration are two converts to 
the Catholic faith, an Englishman 
and an American, Christopher Daw- 
son and Carlton Hayes. Mr. Hoff- 
man is qualifying for a place be- 
side them. The suggestive “truth 
upon which all three insist is this— 
that a permanent world order can- 
not be built upon a recognition of 
the common right of self determin- 
ation and the varying characteris- 
tics of nations; there must also be 
a common permanent interest, a 
universally acknowledged standard 
of values, a general awareness of a 
spiritual law imposing itself upon 
all mankind. Such things were 
recognized in the medieval world, 
even though they were then mis- 
used; and to the open-eyed reader 
history suggests that specifically in 
Christianity and more precisely still 
in Catholicism, the world will find 
its best hope of enduring peace. 
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Mr. Hoffman does not say precisely 
this; but it dawns upon the reader 
who follows him in his journey 
back to the historical roots of 
things; and the premises of his ar- 
gument imply it. J. Mcs. 


William Henry Welch and the Heroic 
Age of American Medicine (1850- 
1933). By Simon Flexner and 
James Thomas Flexner. New 
York: The Viking Press. $3.75. 
Dr. Simon Flexner, a pupil and 

lifelong associate of Dr. Welch, the 

Dean of American medicine, has 

collaborated with his son in giving 

us a life-size portrait of his friend, 
while describing the leading part he 
played in the development of 

American medicine. 

Dr. Welch’s father was a doctor, 
the son of a doctor, the nephew of 
another, and the brother of four 
doctors. He practiced for many 
years in the town of Norfolk, Conn., 
and confidently expected that his 
son would one day take his place as 
a traditional country doctor. But 
his son refused to take over his 
father’s lucrative practice, having 
made up his mind on graduating 
from Yale to become a teacher and 
a research worker in medicine. 

He studied first at the College of 
Physicians and ‘Surgeons in New 
York City, but finding medical 
science at a low ebb in the United 
States, he went to Germany and 
Austria to study under their best 
teachers—Waldeier, von Reckling- 
hausen, Connheim, Koch, Ludwig, 
Meynert and Frobenius. 

For more than fifty years he was 
a leader in every important medical 
development in the United States. 
He founded our first pathological 
laboratory; he opened the Johns 
Hopkins Medical School, and guided 
its destiny his life long; he edited 
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our first scientific medical review, 
The Journal of Experimental Medi- 
cine, and founded The American 
Journal of Hygiene; he was the first 
president of the Rockefeller Insti- 
tute for Medical Research; he made 
many original contributions to 
medical knowledge, and inspired 
scores of outstanding medical stu- 
dents. 

He was in constant demand the 
country over for lectures; he fought 
to a finish the anti-vivisectionists, 
proving to the world the great ad- 
vance in medical science due to the 
experimental method; he was most 
active in both the Spanish and the 
First World War, visiting the 
stricken training camps, and solv- 
ing many of their sanitary prob- 
lems. 

A well rounded man, he was a 
lover of good music, a devoted 
friend to his pupils and associates, 
an adventurous swimmer, and an 
ardent baseball fan. Outside of his 
specialty his mind was a blank, 
when philosophy or religion was in 
question. A Christian at Yale in the 
seventies, he lost his faith while 
studying with unbelieving scientists 
abroad. His friend Dr. Barker, de- 
clared that he was an agnostic, al- 
though he never aired his agnostic 
views in mixed company. B. L. Cc. 


Pictures in the Hallway. By Sean 
O’Casey. New York: The Mac- 


millan Co. $2.75. 

This third chapter in Sean 
O’Casey’s autobiography, is more 
interesting as fiction and as a pos- 
sible source of fiction than as auto- 
biography. The scenes that O’Casey 
re-creates from his early youth are 
vivid and authentic, and no one can 
doubt that this is the way his life 
unfolded, but they are selected and 
arranged with an eye to drama 
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rather than to a complete view of 
the author’s life or of the Dublin of 
the nineties in which he grew to 
manhood. He covers in this volume 
the time between the death of Par- 
nell and the Boer war. This period 
saw the beginnings of the Celtic 
renaissance and the Gaelic League, 
both movements in which O’Casey 
took part, but the political history 
of the day is reduced to a series of 
brilliant street fights and the lit- 
erary history to the hero’s habit of 
fervid quotation from Shakespeare 
and to this participation in Richard 
the Third and Boucicault’s The 
Shaughram. Even his family ap- 
pears only as background for the 
intense drama of his personal life. 
This is a legitimate way to write 
autobiography, but it is not a very 
illuminating one. 

The reader who examines 
O’Casey’s plays and autobiography 
together wili understand the exact 
nature of his genius and also its 
limitation. Pictures in the Hallway 
is drama disguised as autobiogra- 
phy; Juno and the Paycock and 
Within the Gates are autobiography 
disguised as drama. This does not 
mean that O’Casey is incapable of 
imaginative vision, but rather that 
the habit of dramatizing self is at 
the basis of both types. His single, 
intense vision of life permeates 
both autobiography and drama; his 
pride, arrogance, vanity, and hard, 
cold sensuality, his fervid love of 
learning, his gift of high speech, 
and his evangelical fervor are the 
material out of which all his writ- 
ing has come. The same never-to- 
be forgotten picture of the Dublin 
slums arises from autobiography 
and: drama, the endless street 
brawls and patriotic riots, the never 
ending tension between Protestant 
and Catholic, which pales into in- 
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significance before the common 
hatred of the English, and the 
courage and endurance and indomi- 
table high spirits of the Irish poor. 
O’Casey’s genius lies in his clear 
realism, which is so authentic that 
it never resorts to tricks and is 
never turned into a form of aesthetic 
slumming, all too common in the 
realism of American fiction and 
drama. He gets the exact turn of 
speech, the exact detail which gives 
poignancy to a scene; he never slurs 
over a humiliating detail, either in 
his life or his dramas, and he never 
dresses it up in an impossible 
glamour. His humor itself is 
enough to give permanence to this 
book. Its only flaw is his habit of 
mistaking a private diversion, such 
as his play on words, for a pleasure 
that can be communicated in art. 
Pictures in the Hallway will find its 
place in literary history, because it 
is honest and original, and because 
it explains exactly how O’Casey’s 
plays have been written. N. E. M. 


In No Strange Land. By Katherine 


Burton. New York: Longmans, 

Green & Co. $2.50. 

Katherine Burton, in describing 
the characters of a number of out- 
standing converts, has the fine gift 
of telling the story of supernatural 
grace in a highly human and read- 
able fashion. Every sketch in this 
book is gripping. The author strips 
the biographies to their essential 
facts. The events in each life, 
therefore, move swiftly and enter- 
tainingly. A notable feature of Mrs. 
Burton’s style is her ability to relate 
with clarity and understanding the 
turning point in the religious career 
of each convert, man or woman. It 
is interesting to observe the influ- 
ence of Catholic literature in this 
connection. Sophia Dana Ripley, 
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for example, having studied the 
early Fathers in the original Greek, 
turned to her husband to say: 
“George, I am fully persuaded. 
Here is a Church that is immortal.” 

A most inspiring chapter is that 
on the life of Lewis Thomas Watt- 
son (Father Paul James Francis of 
the Society of the Atonement). 
Closely associated with him was 
Sister Lurana, another devoted fol- 
lower of St. Francis of Assisi. As a 
young woman Lurana White, an 
Episcopalian, had felt drawn to the 
religious life. But the Protestant 
community which she joined did 
not satisfy her aspirations. Once 
received into the Catholic Church 
she brought the nuns she had gath- 
ered together with her. Graymoor 
became the center of the new com- 
munity and The Lamp its voice. It 
was Father Paul who originated the 
Church Unity Octave which has had 
a wide success. 

Naturally, there is a substantial 
section of this volume devoted to 
the experiences and work of the 
Paulist group (to whom so many of 
the men and women of whom Mrs. 
Burton writes owed, directly or in- 
directly, their conversion): Fathers 
Isaac Thomas Hecker, Augustine 
Francis Hewit, Francis Asbury 
Baker, Clarence Alphonsus Wal- 
worth, and George M. Deshon. In 
these critical days, it is comforting 
to read the words of Father Hecker: 
“So far as it is compatible with 
piety and faith, I am for accepting 
the American civilization with its 
usages and customs; leaving aside 
other reasons, it is the only way by 
which Catholicism can become the 
religion of our people.” This was 
one reason why John Henry Cardi- 
nal Newman could say that Father 
Hecker was his North American 
alter ego. Certainly, both leaders 
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recognized the power of the spoken 
and written word addressed to the 
intellectuals of their generation. 
This new book by Mrs. Burton is a 
continuation of that apostolate. 

3. 7. T 


The Making of Tomorrow. By Raoul 
de Roussy de Sales. New York: 
Reynal & Hitchcock. $3.00. 

In a literary style most vivid, 
graceful and enthralling, M. de 
Sales expounds with great force 
ideas that are not always well 
founded, but are always arresting 
and commanding. His is a book 
about the war. Put in a nutshell, 
his moral can be summed up in the 
phrase: Germania delenda est. It 
is not Hitler with whom we are at 
war, it is Germany, Germany al- 
ways the same, Germany the enemy 
of civilization, specifically the enemy 
of that civilization called Western. 
Over and over he repeats it: “a ba- 
sic antagonism between Nazi Ger- 
many and civilization” (p. 243). 
“The thesis of this book: that Hit- 
lerian Germany is out to overthrow 
what we call civilization” (p. 307). 
“They wish to eliminate us and 
with us more than 2,000 years of 
painful effort toward something 
constantly better” (p. 330). 

Hitler is merely the present-day 
exponent of the ancient problem, 
Germany vs. civilization. Nazism is 
new in name, but old in fact. M. de 
Sales recounts five “revolts” of Ger- 
many against Western civilization 
in the past 2,000 years, the first be- 
ing that of Hermann (whom the 
Romans called Arminius), the sec- 
ond that of the pagan Saxons 
against the Christian Charlemagne, 
the third Luther’s against the Ren- 
aissance (as he views it), the fourth 
the anti-rational literature of the 
eighteenth century, and the fifth 


Hitler’s, who merely carries into ac- 
tion the philosophies of Wagner, 
Gobineau and H. S. Chamberlain. 
Whatever may be thought of this 
argument for the extermination of 
Germany as the irremediable poison 
in civilization’s veins, not much can 


“be said for some of M. de Sales’s 


excursions into wider philosophic 
fields. He discourses much on de- 
mocracy, with never a doubt that 
America was founded as a democ- 
racy and has always been one, 
whereas the Constitution was pur- 
posely so drawn as to make democ- 
racy impossible and the latter’s 
growth, though now completed, has 
been slow. He seems to credit de- 
mocracy with the doctrine that man 
can be happy, and asserts that until 
after the Middle Ages (that is, as 
long as the Catholic Church was 
unchallenged) men were taught 
that life must be “miserable”; which 
is not only unhistorical but non- 
sensical. It is significant that he 
dates the discovery that man can 
be happy while alive not to Luther’s 
revolt, but to “the eighteenth cen- 
tury”; that is, to Voltaire and the 
philosophes. And he enthusiasti- 
cally quotes the French Terrorist, 
Saint-Just, “The idea of happiness 
is new in the world,” and really 
thinks that sinister fellow was right. 
These errors, however, are offset 
by much clear and uncommon 
thinking. Especially is this the case 
with his penetrating analysis of the 
unprecedented lack of enthusiasm 
with which all peoples, Germany in- 
cluded as well as ourselves, have 
entered and carried on this war. 
They neither have enthusiasm for 
it, believe in its necessity, nor have 
any faith in an outcome for the bet- 
ter. Russia may be an exception, 
but because of nationalism, not 
communism. Cc. W. T. 
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Flight to Arras. By Antoine de 
Saint-Exupéry. Translated from 
the French by Lewis Galantiére. 
New York: Reynal & Hitchcock. 
$2.75. 

Any reader who fell under the 
spell of Wind, Sand and Stars will 
find the same characteristic blend- 
ing of factual realism and poetic 
vision in the present volume. But 
he will find the thrill of a new 
poignancy. For here is the story of 
one of those last, hopeless sorties 
of the French aviation service just 
before the capitulation of June, 
1940; when, in the words of Cap- 
tain “St. Ex” the army was continu- 
ing to “play the game” with a per- 
fect and hopeless realization that its 
resources were “one man to three 
... One plane to ten or twenty... 
one tank to one hundred,” and that 
no conceivable sacrifice from forty 
million French farmers could pre- 
vail against the mechanization of 
eighty million industrial workers. 

It is a heartbreaking story— 
never more heartbreaking than in 
its occasional glimpses of the futile 
evacuation to the south. Byt be- 
cause of the magnificence of the 
human spirit at its best it is also a 
heartening story —and an illumi- 
nating story for Americans to read. 
Its author is, as everybody knows, 
one of the most skillful of living 
aviators, and the technical details 
of his flight over enemy territory to- 
ward burning Arras are not less 
than appalling. But distance from 
the earth and closeness to death 
bring a strangely new perspective. 
He finds time to note the blueness 
of the night, the terrible beauty of 
a barrage of machine-gun fire, the 
sickle-like curve of a river—and to 
muse upon childhood, upon civi- 
lization, upon peace, upon the un- 
conquerable dignity of man, upon 
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the seed which must fall into the 
ground and die before it may bear 
fruit. I do not happen to know M. 
de Saint-Exupéry’s personal re- 
ligious convictions, but I know that 
he is very close to the idea of the 
Mystical Body of Christ. In the ter- 
ror and pity, the simplicity and 
sublimity of his meditations, there 
seems to me material for a particu- 
larly compelling drama or a par- 
ticularly inspiring sermon. Kk. B. 


The Life of Margaret Fuller. By 
Madeleine B. Stern. New York: 
E. P. Dutton & Co. $3.75. 

For years, records of the Tran- 
scendental period of American lit- 
erature consisted for the most part 
of biographies written in accord- 
ance with the stereotyped traditions 
of “The School of filial piety.” The 
past twenty years, however, have 
brought us many original and 
thought - provoking revaluations of 
this golden age written with schol- 
arly acumen as well as an ear for 
style. 

Recently all of the major figures 
and a goodly number of the minor 
lights of Transcendentalism have 
served as subjects for full-length 
biographies or else for shorter psy- 
chological studies. Even Brownson 
and Hecker, who'‘for years were 
neglected by students, have been 
successfully resurrected in recent 
books. 

Miss Stern’s happens to be the 
fourth biography of Margaret Fuller 
in the last twenty years. In every 
respect it surpasses the three most 
recent studies by Katherine An- 
thony, Margaret Bell and Mason 
Wade, all of which were fresh treat- 
ments of an interesting subject 
whose complex personality and full 
life could easily furnish “the mate- 
rial for one hundred biographies.” 
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Miss Stern’s book is written in 
that form of fictionized biography 
popularized by Mr. Van Wyck 
Brooks. Like him, Miss Stern has 
thoroughly saturated herself with 
details concerning the colorful pe- 


riod 1810-1850 and she re-creates it -. 


vividly. Specialists will vouch for 
its general authenticity. Those who 
are surveying American Transcen- 
dentalism for the first time will 
find it an alluring introduction to 
the subject. 

As one reads successive chapters 
of the book, Margaret Fuller emer- 
ges as a living, breathing perso- 
nality; one witnesses her gradual 
transformation first from girl ped- 
ant to discriminating woman of the 
world, then from successful author 
into devoted wife and mother. Her 
story is that of woman ascendant in 
the nineteenth century. In her short 
life of forty years she mirrored 
most of the epochal movements of 
her day—the new learning, the new 
feminism, the new humanitarian- 
ism. 

Through Miss Fuller’s eyes, the 
author gives us new insights into 
Emerson, Thoreau, Hawthorne and 
other leaders of the period. Nor 
are the Catholic converts from 
Transcendentalism, Brownson, 
Hecker, Sophia Ripley and Anna 
Barker left out of the picture as 
they were in some of the previous 
studies. The chapter on Brook 
Farm is particularly readable. How- 
ever, from Miss Stern’s text, unin- 
formed readers might easily get the 
impression that Orestes Brownson 
was an “enrolled member” of the 
colony rather than a “mere visitor” 
like Margaret Fuller herself. 

Miss Stern’s book can be com- 
mended for its readability, general 
scholarship, its accurate picture of 
a fascinating period and finally be- 


cause it is a full and sympathetic 
portrait of a notable American wom- 
an. The present reviewer can only 
second the statement of Mr. Van 
Wyck Brooks quoted on the book's 
jacket, “I think it is a capital book.” 
W. V. G. 


I, Too, Have Lived in Arcadia. By 
Mrs. Belloc Lowndes. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.00. 

In a time of fear and foreboding 
such as this, we would recommend 
a reading of this utterly delightful 
book, the best that Mrs. Lowndes 
has given us, even if she did write 
The Lodger. “A record of love and 
of childhood,” it is largely the story 
of her mother, the English Bessie 
Parkes, a person of moral as well 
as mental and social distinction, 
who counted among her friends the 
intellectual élite of England and 
France in the late eighteen hun- 
dreds, and who “at the age of eight 
and thirty” to the dismay of friends 
and relatives, married the semi- 
invalid Louis Belloc, bore him two 
healthy children without undue 
trouble and lived in intense happi- 
ness with him for the five years he 
was spared to her. Theirs is a beau- 
tiful love story, a re-affirmation of 
all the finer values of life, a con- 
vincing answer to those present- 
day writers who would destroy our 
faith in decent human relationships. 

There are many interesting peo- 
ple brought to life in these pages, 
besides the distinguished ancestors, 
French and English, the amazing 
Mademoiselle de Montgolfier; the 
Quaker, Mary Merryweather; the 
remarkable Barthélemy Saint Hil- 
aire, etc., but dominating them all 
is the lovely Madame Belloc with 
whom Bessie Parkes had fallen in 
love even before she met Louis 
and to whom she remained devot- 
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edly attached throughout her life. 
Most interesting is the contrast be- 
tween the French and English ways 
of life here depicted and Madame 
Louis’ adjustment to the former; 
we live too through the dark days 
of the siege of Paris and are struck 
with the way in which history re- 
peats itself, and consoled by the 
example of human endurance and 
eventual rehabilitation. 

It is difficult to describe the charm 
of this record so well woven to- 
gether from the long intimate let- 
ters that families exchanged in 
those days and lovingly preserved. 
The Catholicity which permeates it 
but is never obtruded is the warp 
and woof of these people’s lives. It 
is to be hoped that Mrs. Lowndes 
will continue the chronicle in a fu- 
ture volume, for the greatness of this 
gifted family is not all of the past. 


Our Enemy Japan. By Wilfrid 
Fleisher. Garden City, N. Y.: 
Doubleday, Doran & Co. $2.00. 
Mr. Wilfrid Fleisher is an ener- 

getic American journalist who lived 

and worked for twenty-six years in 

Tokyo as editor of the Japan Adver- 

tiser, a moribund paper when he 

bought it from Mr. Knapp, another 

American, but one of the best pay- 

ing newspapers in the Far East 

when the Japanese suddenly closed 
down on it about a year ago and 
converted it into their official organ, 
now engaged in a journalistic Blitz- 
krieg on America. That Mr. Fleisher 
should dislike the Japanese is there- 
fore understandable, for in addi- 
tion to being the enemies of his 
country they are his private ene- 
mies as well; and he certainly gives 
it to them hot and strong in this 
book. 

Our Enemy consists of a brief 
sketch of modern Japan, followed 
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by a detailed account of the devel- 
opments in that country during the 
last few years, and a still more de- 
tailed account of the abortive nego- 
tiations which were suddenly bro- 
ken off by the attack on Pearl Har- 
bor. Finally there are appendices, 
occupying about a fourth of the en- 
tire book, and consisting of the offi- 
cial notes exchanged during those 
futile negotiations and of the his- 
toric messages published by Mr. 
Roosevelt immediately after the 
rupture. Those appendices are valu- 
able to the student of Japanese af- 
fairs, though they could have been 
more cheaply acquired from any of 
the daily newspapers, but the rest 
of the book is hasty and inaccurate. 
Admiral Rozhdestvenski’s name is 
misspelled. Mr. Matsuoka went to 
Europe in 1941, not in 1940. 
Japan’s industrial centers are not 
concentrated between Osaka and 
Kyushu: there are large industrial 
plants in Nagoya, Tokyo and other 
places. A more serious error is the 
omission of any reference to the 
part which England played in the 
abolition of extraterritoriality and 
the bringing about of the Russo- 
Japanese war. The supremely im- 
portant Anglo-Japanese alliance is 
only mentioned once, and on that 
occasion very casually as being “the 
main factor for Japan’s participa- 
tion in the first World War.” Our 
author believes that Japan’s attack 
on Manchuria in 1931 was a case of 
pure robbery. It certainly was, 
but there were other motives be- 
sides greed: Japanese interests in 
that province suffered from the 
chaos which prevailed there, thanks 
to the outrageous oppressions of 
Chang Hsueh-liang. Mr. Fleisher 
compares the treacherous attack on 
the Russian Fleet at Port Arthur in 
1904 with the Pearl Harbor treach- 
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ery, but he is not old enough to 
remember the wild delight with 
which the former attack was hailed 
at the time in London and New 
York, —in London because of the 
Anglo - Japanese alliance, in New 


York because of the Russophobia. 


which prevailed there, a phobia due 
largely to the Jewish exiles from 
Russia settled in the United States 
and regarded by editors, publishers 
and readers as the sole trustworthy 
authorities on the empire which, 
during the Civil War, had been 
Abraham Lincoln’s only friend in 
the world. F. McC. 


The Mass of Brother Michel. By 
Michael Kent. Milwaukee: The 
Bruce Publishing Co. $2.50. 
This book tells the beautiful and 

moving story of a young seigneur 
in sixteenth century France, who 
learns through suffering that the 
love which burns in his heart can 
never be satisfied except in God. 
Heir to a proud title and estate, well 
favored, and betrothed to a beauti- 
ful woman, he appears to have 
everything this world can give. But 
when he loses these things through 
an accident which leaves him an al- 
most hopeless cripple, he sees that 
his former good fortune has but 
obscured the true object of his love, 
which is God. This realization is 
as costly as it is rewarding, and 
how Michel paid the price is told 
with spiritual insight and unusual 
literary grace in a story replete 
with human interest. 

In it Michael Kent catches the 
very essence of the religious life, its 
fervor and gaiety and interior peace. 
He presents it not as something 
negative, an escape from worldly 
misfortune, but as a positive sur- 
render to divine love and the source 
of a happiness such as one rarely 
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experiences in the world. One is 
not likely to forget Brother Michel’s 
confidences with his knowing little 
donkey, Marceline, as they carry 
the bread to market; nor his su- 
preme love for the Mass that he 


-may not say; nor his tender and 


bracing ministrations to the poor 
people of Guillemont with whom he 
awaits martyrdom for the faith. 
This book illustrates how rich a 
mine the novelist has in the reli- 
gious consciousness, if he be gifted 
with,the vision and penetration to 
interpret it honestly. Within the 
last few years there have been vari- 
ous attempts tc make use of this 
material, but too often the novelist 
has either distorted his object or 
tried to describe it with feeble and 
commonplace art. Here at last we 
have the subject matter and the ar- 
tist brought together. In style and 
conception the book is distinguished 
throughout; it re-creates skillfully 
the life of the period; it is dramatic 
and tense, and the author’s wit 
plays happily over every scene and 
character. Michael Kent has a rare 
gift for distilling the stuff of drama 
and romance that mark the ways of 
God with man. Should his work go 
unrecognized, it will be a sad com- 
mentary on the Catholic reading 
public. N. E. M. 


People Under Hitler. By Wallace R. 


Deuel. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace & Co. $3.50. 

This is a mature, comprehensive 
study of the Nazi system. The au- 
thor, one-time foreign correspond- 
ent of the Chicago Daily News, 
spent nine years in Germany, before 
and after Hitler’s rise to the Chan- 
cellorship. Consequently, there is 
a steadier line of continuity in 
People Under Hitler than is discerni- 
ble in most books on the subject. 
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In describing the causes which 
produced the Nazi revolution, Mr. 
Deuel admits that the first World 
War destroyed the German middle 
class by its consequent inflation 
and depression. The soul of the 
average citizen was wounded deep- 
ly. Hitler, presenting himself as 
the medicine man, won acceptance 
from a populace prone to credulity. 
Chaos precipitated dictatorship, de- 
ceit, propaganda, a racial my- 
thology and the idolatrous worship 
of the state. Dr. Robert Ley, head 
of the Labor Front, indicated the 
means of oppression when he 
shouted: “Everyone must go with 
us, must accept our spirit, or he 
won’t get air to breathe any more. 
We shall deny him every possibility 
of making a living.” No Pharaoh 
ever tightened the economic screws 
as intensely as the Fuehrer. Politi- 
cal domination extends to child- 


bearing, sex instruction, steriliza- 


tion and euthanasia. There is no 
more private life in Nazi Germany 
than there is in Soviet Russia. 

There are two extraordinarily in- 
teresting chapters in this volume: 
one on food, rationed and unra- 
tioned; the other on group recreation 
schemes which provided Mediter- 
ranean cruises for as little as $25. 
The “Strength Through Joy” organ- 
ization furnishes the one dash of 
hope and color in the life of Ger- 
many’s laboring population. Music, 
drama and other cultural activities 
are included in this program. 

In his conclusion or epilogue, 
Wallace R. Deuel acknowledges that 
totalitarianism is fundamentally a 
crisis in human faith. “Millions on 
millions of men in the Western 
world have no conception at all, 
either of their places in society or 
of their places in the universe,” he 
writes. Men, women and children 
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are “terrified by their doubts.” It 
is wrong to conclude, as does the 
author, that “the faiths men lived 
by earlier are dead or dying.” Re- 
construction of the Christian faith 
in Europe is the necessary prelimi- 
nary to world order. 3 P. Ge 


An American Democrat. The Recol- 
lections of Perry Belmont. New 
York: Columbia University Press. 
$3.75. 

This is a second, revised and en- 
larged edition of Perry Belmont’s 
memoirs, originally published in 
May, 1940. The author rightly con- 
tends that it is not an autobiogra- 
phy in the accepted sense of the 
term, but rather a contribution to 
the political history of our country 
during a critical period. 

His political associations began in 
the fifties when his father, August 
Belmont, was American minister to 
the Hague, and were intensified in 
the sixties when his father was 
chairman of the National Demo- 
cratic Committee (1861-1872). 

Perry Belmont was our minister 
to Spain, and served four terms in 
Congress, two of them as chairman 
of the important Foreign Affairs 
Committee. He played a decisive 
part in the Canadian fisheries con- 
troversy; he was the first to pro- 
mote federal and state legislation 
abolishing secret campaign funds; 
he was the determined opponent of 
Bryan in the bimetalism dispute; 
he successfully combated Blaine 
with regard to our South American 
policy; he spoke and wrote con- 
sistently against the ever-extending 
functions of the presidential office. 

Aside from politics the book has 
many interesting chapters on life 
at the Hague legation, at the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and at the Court 
of Madrid; on trips through the Ca- 
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nadian Northwest where the author 
came in contact with Father 
Lacombe and other Catholic mis- 
sionaries; on his favorite sports of 
racing, polo, hunting and yachting. 
It may interest our readers to 
know that Perry Belmont was re- 
ceived into the Catholic Church by 
Bishop Keogh of Providence in 
April, 1941. B. L. C. 


Rainer Maria Rilke. By E. M. But- 
ler. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $4.50. 

Professor Butler says that he has 
great admiration for the work of 
the celebrated German poet whose 
life he has written, and that he even 
likes him as a man. But the story 
he has to tell fills this reader only 
with disgust, now and then faintly 
tinged with pity. At the same time 
the candid disclaimer should be 
borne in mind: “The subject of this 
study is still a mystery to me, and 
one which I shall never fathom.” 
He adds that Rilke’s daughter and 
her husband have done their best to 
deprive the poet’s published letters 
of all biographical value and that 
they kept the biographer severely 
at a distance. For these reasons he 
admits that his interpretation may 
not be the true one. It is, however, 
so formidable in its copious and 
careful documentation, that in the 
absence of other evidence it must 
be taken as complete. 

One may feel sorry for Rainer 
Maria Rilke, even if it impossible 
for anyone to feel nearly so sorry 
for him as he felt for himself. He 
got off to a pathological headstart 
when his mother kept him dressed 
in girls’ clothes with his hair in 
long curls and playing with dolls 
until he was five. The result was a 
bitter resentment against her, which 
he extended to her Catholicism. A 
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military academy later attended by 
way of entering the Austrian army 
completed what his mother had left 
undone. For the rest of his life he 
was doomed to be “queer.” The 
only release he had was in poetry, 
‘and as a poet he confirmed all the 
ideas the average sensual man has 
about artists in general. 

Perhaps it was because he so 
lavishly pitied himself, that he had 
a steady succession of feminine 
adorers, whom he used and ruth- 
lessly threw aside as soon as they 
had served his purpose. Rodin and 
Ellen Key took him up and were 
ungratefully treated as, with still 
less justification, he treated his wife 
and daughter. Rilke seems to have 
been one of those irresponsible men 
who fall back upon their art as a 
convenient excuse for neglecting 
ail their duties. Yet the series of 
adoring ladies regarded him as a 
seer and a saint, presumably be- 
cause he told them that only women 
could love and because (having 
played with dolls) he so tenderly 
hymned the virginity of young girls. 
This, however, did not prevent him 
having a number of frigid love af- 
fairs or from turning his religion of 
art in the end into phallic worship. 
That he was a humbug is shown by 
his repeatedly giving out that he 
never read any of the articles and 
monographs upon his work sent 
him by the authors—and then gob- 
bling them up with indecent eager- 
ness. His life as now related is un- 
doubtedly one of intense psycho- 
logical interest; just as undoubted- 
ly it is extremely unpleasant. | 
cannot recall having ever read of a 
more objectionable human speci- 
men. Sentimental and heartless— 
and yet something of a genius—we 
can only hope that he will not be 
taken as a typical poet. T. M. 
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SHORTER NOTICES 


FIcTION: In the Years of Our Lord. 
By Manuel Komroff (New York: 
Harper & Bros. $2.50). If all art 
is at basis an attempt to represent 
the divine, then a story which de- 
scribes the life of Christ and His 
companions ought to be very great 
indeed. This is the task Komroff 
set himself in his latest book, but 
the results are only moderately suc- 
cessful. The narrative is managed 
with skill and veracity, and the 
barren, stony background of Pales- 
tine emerges sharply from the novel, 
but there is too much elaboration 
for the simple, sublime grandeur of 
the story, and the figure of Christ 
is obscured rather than enhanced 
by the incidents devised to illus- 
trate His early life. To see the de- 
fects of the novel, one has only to 
turn to the passion of our Lord in 
the Gospel of St. Matthew. Kom- 
roff has not tried, however, to give 
a new version of the Christian story 
by leaving out Christ or by strip- 
ping Him of His divinity, but has 
written a clear, vivid and at times 
very moving narrative of the events 
surrounding His life. When he has 
invented incidents, he has managed 
to make them sound credible. The 
book may be read with profit by 
people who find it hard to imagine 
an age so long past and who would 
like to have a sense of the back- 
ground of Christ’s life. 

Bindweed. By Betty de Sherbinin 
(New York: William Morrow & Co. 
$2.50). This novel is an attempt to 
describe the life of Buenos Aires, 
and the cleavage which opens when 
new, so-called progressive ideas be- 
gin to jostle the ancient Spanish 
and Catholic culture on which it 
was founded. The book is imma- 
ture, because the author has not 


taken the trouble to integrate her 
ideas and to let her characters grow 
slowly. She sees that Buenos Aires 
has its roots deep in Spanish cul- 
ture and in the Church, but, believ- 
ing that these ideas are “on the 
way out,” to put it in the vernacu- 
lar, she is over zealous in suggest- 
ing the new ideas which are to take 
their place. The first part of the 
novel is authentic, describing the 
life of a Buenos Aires household 
vividly and simply. The adroit 
manner in which the heroine’s 
mother maneuvers her engagement 
does justice to an ancient and hon- 
orable art. But as the story goes 
on and the hero tries to break away 
the author loses her grip on reality. 
She has ability, however; what she 
needs is a little time. 

The Moon Is Down. By John 
Steinbeck (New York: The Viking 
Press. $2.00). The Moon Is Down 
tries to describe the German war 
machine as it takes over a small 
country and the disintegration of 
the German mentality subjected to 
the scorn of a hostile population. 
No matter how superior a man may 
feel himself to be, he must have 
someone to talk to, if only to pass 
the time of day, and these soldiers 
read nothing but scorn in the eyes 
of their victims. The book’s narra- 
tive skill and economy of means are 
undeniable, but the art with which 
the rather slight story is told is too 
self-conscious to be convincing. 
The laughs are all calculated in ad- 
vance, “planted,” as they say in the 
theater; the characters are types, 
and the whole effort is to poke fun 
at their simplicity, much as radio 
commentators and columnists have 
poked fun at Hitler, but Hitler in 
absentia. Steinbeck has a serious 
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subject and real ability in using it; 
he destroys the validity of both by 
introducing elements that throw the 
story out of key, as his efforts to be 
whimsical, which confuse the mood 
of the book and are repeated too 
often for comfort. Nevertheless 
this is a vivid and dramatic work, 
much the best thing Steinbeck has 
done so far, and written with a re- 
straint he seemed incapable of in 
his earlier books. 

The Foreigners. By Preston 
Schoyer (New York: Dodd, Mead & 
Co. $2.75). The Foreigners gives a 
vivid picture of China besieged by 
the Japanese from the air. Consid- 
ered as an extended piece of de- 
scription, it is very good, but as a 
novel it fails to create characters 
who are real, or events that do more 
than surprise the mind by the lack 
of beginning or end. The author 
spent three years and a half in the 
Far East, and he describes China in 
many moods. The mists of early 
morning rise as the hero’s boat 
makes its way down the storied 
Yangtse River; the lantern festival 
has its own characteristic charm; 
night settles down over narrow 
dirty streets, where anything might 
happen, and the inside of a man- 
darin’s palace becomes a thing of 
mystery and beauty. Schoyer has 
a real sympathy for China and a 
deeper understanding of her phi- 
losophy than many travelers have 
shown. But his is still a picture 
from the outside of a country whose 
charm is mellowed by the centuries 
and kept fresh by a meticulous ob- 
servance of ceremonial. 

Canton Captain. By James B. Con- 
nolly (Garden City, N. Y.: Double- 
day, «Doran & Co. $3.00). Canton 
Captain describes the China that 
made thousands of American for- 
tunes in the days of the clipper 
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ships. This is a subject of peren- 
nial interest to novelists, who like 
to.imagine what lies behind the co- 
lonial mansions of New England, 
most of which were built looking 
seaward, and to read into an epoch 
of commercial expansion a romance 
it probably never had. The narra- 
tive is vivid and forthright and 
gives a good picture of American 
life from 1811 until after the Civil 
War. It tells the story of Captain 
Robert Forbes, who first saw Can- 
ton whiten he was a boy of fourteen, 
and who was to return again and 
again to direct his uncle’s factory, 
until at last he sailed his own ship 
and made and lost a fortune in silks, 
tea, and opium. There is too much 
dependence on diaries, letters, and 
reports, but the story moves swiftly 
and succeeds in creating the out- 
lines of a vanished epoch. 

Dragon’s Teeth. By Upton Sin- 
clair (New York: The Viking Press. 
$3.00). Continuing the story of the 
characters who appeared in World’s 
End, and Between Two Worlds, 
Mr. Sinclair carries the Budds and 
their friends from the financial 
crash of 1929 to the Nazi blood 
purge of 1934,—\the critical years in 
which the United States and Europe 
were being drawn together in the 
universal flood of commercial and 
political disaster. Like all fiction- 
ized history, the book suffers from 
the inevitable disadvantage of being 
neither one thing nor the other in a 
satifying degree. As it stands, this 
treatise—for it is a treatise—repre- 
sents the views of many well in- 
formed men and women, in many 
parts of the world, the persons de- 
scribed by the author as those “who 
are giving their lives in the cause of 
freedom and human decency.” But 
then again there are many no less 
well informed, no less dedicated to 
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the cause of freedom and decency 
who have different opinions as to 
the political movements under dis- 
cussion. Mr. Sinclair, however, eas- 
ily wins the game because he is 
playing with marked cards, which 
is not to deny the power and the 
sustained interest of his story. 
Island Noon. By Mabel Louise 
Robinson (New York: Random 
House. $2.50). What most of us 
need today is personal courage, not 
the hysterical we’ll-stick-a-knife-in- 
their-guts variety, and Mabel Rob- 
inson in this novel supplies the 
reader with an inspiring example of 
the first kind. Miss Robinson al- 
ready well known as a writer of 
children’s short stories and as a bi- 
ographer has produced in this, her 
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first adult novel, an expert piece of 
fiction. Abby Willis, the girl who 
so passionately loves handsome, un- 
disciplined Perry Holden, marries 
his hunchback brother, Mark. And 
from that first night of her honey- 
moon on the bleak island off the 
coast of Maine, the reader lives 
Abby’s generous life. This is a tale 
of moral growth with many moving 
dramatic scenes. It is the story of 
very human people confronted with 
tragically human situations. The 
description of the birth of Nabby 
on Christmas Eve has a poignant 
quality that the reader will not 
easily forget. We shall look to Miss 
Robinson for other stories which, 
unlike this, will take some count of 
God and the supernatural. 
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is an illustrated booklet of interest to 
parents who are planning to give their 
boys the scholastic and cultural advan- 
tages of a leading New England prepara- 
tory school, and who are concerned about 
bringing them up in the Catholic Faith. 
A copy will be mailed upon request. Ad- 
dress: Dr. Nelson Hume, Headmaster, 
Canterbury School, New Milford, Conn. 
































_ TRINITY, COLLEGE 
| WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| An Institution for the Higher Education of 
Women. be nae age in 1897 under the 

Laws of the District of Columbia with full 
powers to confer Collegiate Degrees, and reg- 
istered by the University of the State of New 
York. Ranked in the first class by the United 
States Commissioner of Educatioh. Affiliated 
to the Catholic University of America and has 
ng ge from that University. Conducted 

y the Sisters of Notre Dame of Namur. 










For particulars, address the Secretary of 
the College 


















REGIS COLLEGE 


WESTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A Catholic institution for the higher education of women. 
Incorporated under the laws of the Commonwealth of a 
chupetts ¢ with full power to confer degrees. Standard co 


leading to the degrees, Bachelor of Arts and Bachelor : a 
_—' (curricula in Household Economics and in Secretarial 
ence 


Affiliated to the Catholic University, Washington, D. C. 
Listed as a — College by the fational Catholic Edu- 
cational Association. Degrees “fully approved” by the Uni- 
ag > of the State of New York. 
membership in The New England Association of 
Colleges and Secon Schools, The Association of American 
Colleges, The American Council on Education. 
ge | 3 ro] a = Saint Joseph. For Catalogue, 


















ROSEMONT COLLEGE 
ROSEMONT, PA. 


Catholic College for the ppleher ae of 
Women conducted b Religious the 
Society of the Holy id oo 

Incorporated under the laws of the State of 
Pennsylvania with power to confer Degrees 

Arts and Science. 

For resident and non-resident Seteee. Situ- 
ated eleven miles from Philadelphia on the 
Main Line of the Pennayivania ' ilroad. 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
Telephone Bryn Mawr 14 
Address REGISTRAR 





















SETON HILL COLLEGE 
GREENSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 
B.A.—Major may be chosen among 13 de- 
partments of studies. B.M.—Artist courses, 
4 options. Teacher Training in Public School 
Music. B.S. in Home Economics—Five op- 
tions including vocational home economics. 


Women from 37 States and 11 foreign countries 




















Read 
THE CHURCH AND SOCIAL ORDER 


Text of the statement by the Archbishops and Bish- 
ops of the Administrative Board of the N. C. W. C. 
i iscussion Club Outline by Rev. Gerald C. 
Treacy, 8.J. 
5c, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 


The Paulist Press, 401 West 59th St., New York 


















































College of 


ST. ELIZABETH 


A Catholic College for Women, on the 
approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. Campus of 400 acres. Modern 
residence halls. Regular arts courses, pre- 
medical, secretarial, teacher - training, music, 
home economics, science. Degrees B.A., B.S. 
in Commerce, B.S. in Home Economics. 





For catalogue, address the Dean 
Convent Station, New Jersey 

















Another book by the author of “Paul, Hero and 
Saint” and “Peter, Commander-in-Chiet” 


John, Apostle of Peace 


The motif and sustaining theme of this 
new book by Right Rev. Leo G. Fink is 
not the “Red International Hymn of 
Hatred” but the canticle of true Charity 
which the Beloved Apostle of Jesus Christ 
composed for all men, irrespective of race, 
color, creed or nationality. 


$1.50 
THE PAULIST PRESS, NEW YORK, N. Y. 











Ready in May 


PROSE READINGS 


an anthology for 


Catholic Colleges 


selected and edited by 


THE REV. VINCENT J. FLYNN 
Professor of English 
College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 





A distinguished Prose collection— 
primarily chosen from Catholic 
writers on art, literature, dogma, 
philosophy, social issues — edited 
with wit as well as learning for 
the college course in composition 
and literature. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 











Satisfaction for Sins! Here is true assistance! 


INDULGENCED PRAYERS 
AND EJACULATIONS 


Approved Sources 

“What is an indulgence? This mphlet answers 
briefly. Then it gives a lot of indulgenced prayers, 
nearly all of them short, and none really long. Satis- 
faction for sins! Here is true assistance. Truly 
prayers, helps for spiritual thinking and acting are the 
contents of this pamphlet.” . . . Annals of Our Lady 
of Lourdes. 

5 cents a copy, $3.50 the 100, $30.00 the 1,000. 

Postage extra. 


THE PAULIST PRESS - New York, N. Y. 
TTL <2 CS ST 























INDISPENSABLE IN CONVERT WORK! 


A Catechism for Inquirers 
By REV. JOSEPH I. MALLOY, CS.P. 


Highly recommended by priests engaged in 
convert work is this presentation of Catholic 
doctrine. In the always popular and satis- 
factory question and answer style, the author 
has presented his facts in a manner calcu- 
lated to overcome the inborn prejudices of 
the average inquirer. 


15 cents, $10.00 the 100, carriage extra 
THE PAULIST PRESS New York, N. Y. 


























ATTENTION 
SUBSCRIBERS! 


Due to a great demand for the 


April, 1942, issue our supply is 
almost exhausted. We would 
appreciate any used copies of 


this edition. 


Mail copies to: 


THE CATHOLIC WORLD 
401 WEST 59th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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For Victory 


BUY U.S. BONDS 
AND STAMPS 


Letters to the Editor Are the Best 
Sign of a Paper’s Vitality 


The Correspondence Page of 


The Catholic Herald 


IS FAMOUS 


In a single recent issue our corre- 
spondents included the following: 


Richard O'Sullivan, K.C.; R. R. 
Stokes, M.P., the Duke of Bedford; 
Philip G. Fothergill, Ph.D., Lecturer 
in Durham University; Dr. Halliday 
Sutherland; A. C. F. Beales, Lecturer 
in London University. 


THE CATHOLIC HERALD 


Annual Subscription, $3.50 
(Payable by International Money Order) 


67 Fleet Street, London, E. C. 4, England 



































THE MASS BOOK 


A VEST-POCKET PRAYER BOOK 


The purpose of this MASS BOOK is to pre- 
sent in the simplest form the Prayers that 
are the most useful in the devotional life of 
a Catholic. It gives the Mass Prayers almost 
exactly as they are said by the Priest at the 
altar. It adds, moreover, such rubrical direc- 
tions as are needful for one who is not thor- 
oughly familiar with the Mass to follow the 
Priest intelligently and with devotion. The 
explanations of the essential Doctrines of the 
Church, and the ordinary devotional practices 
that are interspersed throughout the book, may 
be found of very great value to non-Catholics, 
as well as to all classes of Catholics. Both 
prayers and explanations have been drawn only 
from authorized sources. 


Paper Binding, 10c; $6.00 the 100 
Leatherette Binding, 25c; $20.00 the 100 


Carriage Extra 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 











IN 1941 


BLACKFRIARS 


HAD SOME NOTABLE SUCCESSES 
Did You Miss Them? 


ERIC GILL: Appreciations and Serious Studies by 
friends as Middleton Murry, David Jones, etc. 
(February) 


NEED FOR REUNION AMONG CHRISTIANS, by 
Gerald Vann, Henry St. John, Vincent McNabb, etc. 
(March) 


RERUM NOVARUM TODAY—Modern applications of 
the great Encyclical by well-known authors. (May) 


YOUTH TODAY AND TOMORROW: Of special note 
an article by Ferdinand Valentine. (June) 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION by Dominicans such as 
Gerald Vann, Henry St. John, S. Bullough, etc. 
(August) 


REUNION OR COLLABORATION, with a brilliant 
article on Membership of the Church, Victor White. 
(September.) 


THE LAND, with articles by H. J. Massingham, Vin- 
cent McNabb, Donald Attwater, Hilaire Belloc. 
(November) 





ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION $3. From Basil 
Blackwell, 49 Broad Street, Oxford, England 
































The Life of Christ 


By Rev. Walter Elliott, C.S.P. 


Over 50,000 copies of the original edition 
of this book were sold when it was first 
published forty years ago. It has been out 
. of print for some years and because of 
many, many requests this new and revised 
edition hes been issued. The book em- 
braces the entire Gospel Narrative, embody- 
ing the teachings and the miracles of our 
Seviour together with the history of His 
Foundation of the Catholic Church. 


Of his book Father Elliott said: “It is hoped 
that it may help the Catholic reader to a 
more Vivid appreciation of our Lord's life 
and doctrine; it’s main purpose is to make 
hearts to love Him fervently.” 

A beautifully printed and bound 


book of 525 pages, postpaid 


$2.50 


THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street New York, N. Y. 











For a Study of the Papal Encyclicals 
FIVE GREAT ENCYCLICALS A thirty-five Lesson Text 


fe Shouse wt jume as a text for clubs and classrooms, this book contains the important encyclicals: “The 
and ‘ the Social “On 





ition of Labor,” by Pope Leo XIII, Order,” “‘Atheistic Communism, 
“On Christian en, ” by Pope Pius XI. The discussion club outlines a by 


ee ees 
Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J., which follow each encyclical are summaries or interpretations of the documents 
themselves divided into lessons and followed by questions. Thousands of copies of this book are now in use. 


Paper binding, 25c, $20.00 the 100, postage extra. Cloth, $1.00 


Individual Outlined Encyclicals 
RERUM NOVARUM CHRISTIAN EDUCATION OF YOUTH 
An Ejight-Lesson Text An Eight-Lesson Text 
wry on ——— IMMORTALE DEI—Christian Consti- 
QUADRAGESIMO ANNO poy + elec al 


An Eight-Lesson Text 
ON CHRISTIAN MARRIAGE SUMMI PONTIFICATUS 
An Eight-Lesson Text A Six-Lesson Text 
ON HUMAN LIBERTY ON CHRISTIAN DEMOCRACY 
An Eight-Lesson Text An Six- Text 
CHIEF DUTIES OF CHRISTIANS AS CITIZENS—An Ejight-Lesson Text 
Each pamphlet contains the complete text of the encyclical 
and discussion club outline by Rev. Gerald C. Treacy, S.J. 
5c, $3.75 the 100, postpaid 


THE PAULIST PRESS $3 401 West 59th Street $3 New York, N. Y. 


























Over 


EVne eNGillion 


persons 


Have read and enjoyed the outstanding books 
sent to members of the Catholic Book Club dur- 
ing the past eleven years. Among the 118 Book 
Club authors are such distinguished names as 
G. K. Chesterton, Sigrid Undset, Hilaire Belloc, 
Willa Cather, Jacques Maritain, Karl Adam, 
Sheila Kaye-Smith, Giovanni Papini, Maurice 
Baring and many others. 








Membership in the Catholic Book Club guaran- 
tees you an outstanding Catholic ‘book each 
month which has been carefully selected by a 
board of five distinguished editors. Why not 
write today for complete information about the 
Catholic Book Club? 











CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB, Inc. 
140 East 45th Street, Dept. C, 
New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without cost, full information about the Catholic Book Club. 


























Pamphlet Texts for Discussion Clubs 


Inexpensive and most satisfactory! Thousands of copies are 
now in use in successful and enthusiastic clubs and classes... 


THE 
REDEMPTION 


By 
Rev. Benedict Ehmann 


This next text on the 
doctrine of the Redemp- 
tion has been prepared 
to help the reader “know 
the gift of God which is 
ours in the Redemption 

. to help one stand 
in grateful wonder be- 
fore ‘the fountains of 
the Saviour’ which our 
generous God has made 
to flow through the 
desert of this life.” The 
six chapters are: God’s 
Plan in the Old Testa- 
ment, God’s Plan in the 
New Testament, The 
Living Church, The For- 
giveness of Sins, Chris- 
tian Worship, Christian 
Life. 


ten thousand copies of 


Approximately 


ths Pamphlet Text were 
used in the Diocese of 
New York, 


six lesson 


Rochester, 
alone. A 


sixty-four page text. 





A BRIEF STUDY OF THE 
FOUR GOSPELS 


By 
Rev. Joseph I. Malloy, C.S.P. 


What do the names Matthew, Mark, Luke, 
John, mean to you? Who were these 
men? What are the “Gospels” which they 
wrote? How do they differ? How do 
we come to have them? How do we 
know they give us a true picture of what 
Christ said and did? Here we examine 
these and other questions and learn the 
distinctive features of each Gospel so that 
when we hear “The Holy Gospel accord- 
ing to St. Matthew,” there will come to 
our minds immediately a definite picture 
of St. Matthew, who and what he was and 
what sort of Gospel he wrote. This will 
apply also to those Sundays when the 
Gospel is taken from that according to 
one of the other three Evangelists. An 
eight lesson sixty-four page text. 


WHAT IS 
CATHOLIC ACTION ? 


By 
Rev. James J. O’Toole, $.T.D. 


To interest anyone in Catholic Action we 
have to tell them about it. This text, 
then, is a study of the principles of Cath- 
olic Action. The division of the treatment 
into parts, each followed by its set of 
questions, is designed to provide sufficient 
matter for a fifteen-minute discussion at 
group meetings. Surprisingly enough, 
apart from one book, this Pamphlet Text 
is the only easily available treatment of 
this subject in English. A sixty-four page 
text with twenty-two question divisions. 





EASTERN 
CATHOLICS 


By 
Rev. Clement C. Englert, C.SS.R. 


Interest in the Eastern 
Churches has been grow- 
ing steadily in the past 
few years. Students of 
Church History are find- 
ing out, to their pleas- 
ure and surprise, that 
the Eastern Churches of 
glorious tradition are a 
living Catholic reality 
today. It is the aim of 
this pamphlet to present 
clearly, briefly, and as 
simply as the very com- 
plicated subject per- 
mits, a first earnest 
glimpse at the Oriental 
Catholic Churches and 
their laws and 
ceremonies. Although 
this treatise of necessity 
can only skim the sur- 
face of the great seas of 
history and liturgy in- 
volved, yet it aims at 
presenting a fairly com- 
plete picture to one who 
subject 


rites, 


approaches the 
for the first time. A 
six lesson forty-four page 
text. 


Ten Cents Each — $6.25 the 106 — $52.00 the 1,000, postpaid 





THE PAULIST PRESS : 


401 West 59th Street : 


New York, N. Y. 
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PAULIST PRESS BOOKS 








For CHILDREN 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST 
By Sister Eleanore, C.S.C. 


In this little book, written in 
simple English and _ beauti- 
fully illustrated, Sister Elea- 
nore has given us another of 
her juvenile gems. Into its 
thirty-two pages, she has con- 
densed the essential episodes 
in our Lord’s crowded thirty- 
three years. She begins by 
answering the question “why 
Jesus came to earth” and con- 
tinues through the hidden and 
public life to the Ascension. 
The type is large and the pic- 
ures excellent. No child will 
fail to profit from reading 
The Life of Christ for Chil- 
dren. 


STORIES OF THE SAINTS 
By Agnes Finn 

Here we have the life story 
of eight saints who are espe- 
cially dear to children. The 
stories are suited for small 
children as they are not too 
long, the print is large and 
the pictures are splendid. 





OUR LADY’S FEASTS 
By a Religious of the Sacred Heart 


Perhaps no saint before the Great White Throne 
was ever known by so many titles as we know 
the Blessed Virgin Mary. Yet the mere mention 
of a few titles gives us a satisfactory panorama 
of her life story. The author selects eight and 
with great literary proficiency uses them to show 
how the various feasts of our Blessed Mother 
“tell us the story of her life.” 


THE “OUR FATHER” 
By Rev. Daniel Dougherty 


An appealing explanation of the words of the 
“Our Father” in language appropriate for chil- 
dren. Father Dougherty has the art of writing 
beautifully for the little ones and his simple ex- 
planations of the prayer will help the child to 
understand the meaning of the “Pater Noster.” 


THE CHILD AT MASS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


In every way this is the type of booklet which 
should attractively instruct children. It has an 
explanation of the Sacrifice of the Mass which 
they should understand and particularly suited to 
their minds is the explanation of what the priest 
does at Mass and what they should do at the same 
time. Consequently the child will make his as- 
sistance at Mass both of heart and mind. 


SEVEN WONDER GIFTS 
By Rev. George Dennerle 


This little book is prepared in accordance with 
accepted catechetical standards for children and 
consequently it is decidedly appropriate for class- 
room use. It tells about the Seven Sacraments, 
is divided into seven chapters with questions fol- 
lowing each and contains original silhouette illus- 
trations that are most helpful. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED AND PRINTED 
5 cents each, $3.50 the 100, postage extra 





THE PAULIST PRESS 


401 West 59th Street 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 














A new text for all who wish to Speak and Understand Spanish. ... . 


JOSE MARTINEZ 
Member of the Faculty, United States Military Academy, West Point, N. Y. 


A simplified textbook designed to meet the needs of the student who wishes 
to acquire a speaking knowledge of the language without delving into 
the intricacies of its grammar. (Published September, 1941.) 


Cloth Bound 224 pages Size 6% x4 Price $1.00 


THE PAULIST PRESS 
401 West 59th Street 











Do not overlook — 


THE MASS BOOK 


Not thousands—but millions of copies of this splendid little book 
have been sold. It is used in churches, retreat houses and schools. 
It contains an explanation of the principal doctrines of the Church, 
the significance of each step of the Holy Sacrifice and a selection of 
special, daily and general prayers. 


This is a prayer book popular with men! 


Paper: 10c; $6.00 the 100; $50.00 the 1,000 
Leatherette: 25c; $20.00 the 100; $190.00 the 1,000 
In Spanish: “Oraciones Catolicas”; paper only, 10c 


Transportation charges extra 





THE PAULIST PRESS 401 West 59th Street New York 














